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The philosophical tradition of ancient China is both extremely rich and varied, 
offering mankind different visions of the universe, which complement the other 
traditions that arose in other lands and other eras. One of these is the “philosophy 
of the way,’ which focuses on leading man to live in accordance with the “way of the 
sky,’ which is the course of the heavens, the path taken by the flow of nature. An- 
other, which has been heavily influenced by the first, is the Chinese Chan tradition, 
better known by its Japanese name: Zen. Both of these have often been associated 
with religion, either the religious “Daoism” that was derived from the work of the 
philosophers of the way or Buddhism, but far from myths and dogmas, religiosity 
and esotericism, their root represent natural philosophies, based on an experience 
of nature. 


What the philosophy of way offers is a path of liberation from the things that 
stand between man and the whole of nature, that is, the all-encompassing sky. 
Things of the earth, the materials things that man accumulates, often enslave him. 
They form a wall that becomes a prison, and his life is devoted to its edification and 
protection. Things of the world, that is, the products of man’s mind, can also be 
part of this wall, leading him to think that the lens through which he sees nature 
represents nature itself. Finally, things of the sky, that is, the way he represents the 
essence of the whole of nature and being as “spiritual things” transcending his own 
experience: “gods,” “spirits,” or “Buddhas,” may lift man up and give him a better 
view of the whole of the sky, but they may also hide it from him. Man must there- 
fore cease to hold on to these things to experience the truth of nature and embrace 
the way of the sky. 


The present book represents a roadmap, based on the work of the philosophers 
of the way and the Chinese Chan tradition, meant to lead to an awareness of the 
nature of the yoke of things and liberation from it. Not meant to be a theoretical 
treatise on Eastern philosophy, it rather represents an invitation to a practice: a 
transformation of man’s relationship with the things that are part of his life and an 
experience of the way of the sky. 
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Introduction 


Philosophy, the love of wisdom, represents the basis of every 
field investigated by the human mind. The quintessential questions 
linked to each one of these fields, from mathematics to biology or 
history, can be seen as philosophical ones. As the celestial vault 
encompasses all that is found in the sky and on the earth, so 
does philosophy encompasses all human knowledge, the entirety of 
man’s intellectual world. It both represents the deepest roots and 
the highest peaks of this world, which are not static and rigid, but 
continually changing and flexible, being permanently re-evaluated 
and improved, so that the image of the universe that they depict 
can be as faithful as possible. 


Philosophy may encompass every other field of the mind, but 
it nonetheless does not form a single, unified entity. Philosophy is 
the concatenation of countless philosophies, belonging to different 
peoples, different cultures, or different eras, which may contra- 
dict each other. The confrontation of different philosophies allows 
the refining of each one of them, winnowing truth from falsehood, 
what elevates man from what brings him down. Some of them 
are “down to earth,” loathing lofty intellectual musings that are 
seen as disconnecting man from the reality of his own experience of 
nature, while others aim at the stars, the highest of the skies, de- 
spising the lowly nature of man’s life on earth to imagine another, 
more exalted one. One can learn from each one of them, without 
having to decide whether they are true or even merely good, and 
simply try to live by them to see where they lead their followers. 


In the West, philosophy is now mostly associated with lofty 
pursuits, wars of words attempting to dissect nature with the 
knife of reason and logic, trying to pierce the secrets of the mind 
and the meaning of being through the use of language. This 
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can be explained by the tremendous influence of the two pillars 
of early Western philosophy: Plato and Aristotle, whose philoso- 
phies put a great emphasis on logical reasoning and discernment 
of truth from falsehood. Philosophy nonetheless did not begin 
with these two important figures: their Greek predecessors, the 
so-called Pre-Socratics, among which are Empedocles, Heraclitus, 
or Parmenides, had a radically different approach to what “wis- 
dom” is. They did not feel the need to use technical language to 
analyze nature and did not see nature as a piece of machinery that 
could be explained simply using logic. They wrote poems depict- 
ing nature as they experienced it, not trying to strip it bare of its 
mystery, but rather embracing its mysterious essence as one of its 
most important qualities. This shows that what is now considered 
to be philosophy is only one particular type of philosophy, one that 
is more technical than it is poetic, and more theoretical than it is 
practical. 


The rigidification of philosophy that occurred following the 
highly valuable but dangerous work of the two pillars of West- 
ern philosophy nevertheless always remained localized in the West. 
The East developed traditions that were spared by this phenomenon, 
among which is the Chinese one. China itself is the point of ori- 
gin of various schools of philosophy, which often competed against 
one another. There is therefore no Chinese philosophy as such, but 
rather Chinese philosophies, with different methods and different 
goals. The present work will mainly explore one particular branch 
of the tree formed by the Chinese tradition: the “philosophy of 
the way,” which was first put into writing by the so-called early 
“Daoist philosophers,” that is, Laozi (#4), Zhuangzi (#£S-), and 
Liezi (3-4), who lived between the 5* and the 4** c. B.C. An- 
other Chinese tradition, which arose long after the death of the 
aforementioned philosophers and is rooted in Indian Buddhism, 
will also be seen as an extension of the work of the philosophers 
of the way: the Chan (##) tradition,! which flourished in China 
a millennium after the first philosophers of the way, under the 
impulse of the Indian monk Bodhidharma (2/7). 


Both the philosophy of the way and Chan present a sharp con- 
trast with the intellectual pursuits forming the bulk of the Western 


' The Chan (##) tradition is more commonly known by its Japanese name: 
Zen. 
> [ddémd] . 


philosophical tradition. They are not a subject meant to be stud- 
ied to understand the creation, but rather are a guide to a spiritual 
practice, a path carved in language and action, meant to lead man 
toward a liberation, the accomplishment of his own nature as a 
living, human being. This practice is not limited to mental ex- 
ercises: it is meant to transform every aspect of a man’s life, as 
much what he does with his body as what he does with his mind, 
and to remain part of him at each instant. What it proposes to 
those who have accepted to follow its guidance is a transformation 
of their own being, so that their life would be lived in harmony 
with the flow of nature. It corresponds to a certain vision of a 
natural order of the universe, one which has thus been described 
by the first Chinese philosopher of the way: 


AVENE, 

WHER, 

Fiza, 

HIE AR. 

“Man takes his law from the earth; 

The earth takes its law from the sky; 

The sky takes its law from the way. 

The law of the way is its being what it is.”% 


This vision of the order of nature is both simple and based on 
the experience that man can have of what surrounds him, rather 
than dogmas. It may even appear obvious, once a key term has 
been defined: the way, which is the course taken by the whole of 
the sky and all that it encompasses, through time and space, as 
a totality forming nature itself. Out of this apparent simplicity, 
a rich philosophy may nonetheless emerge, one that can lead man 
to a greater proximity with the order of nature. An awareness 
of the natural hierarchy formed by each one of the elements that 
are mentioned can indeed by itself lead to a transformation of the 
relationship that man has with them, including with himself. The 
relationship between man, the earth, the sky, and the way is not 


3 Original Chinese text from: Ba MBTEHE. CHAR OCKA () EF TEE 
2:). Wiawbi, 1966. P. 52. English translation is based on the one found in: 
Lao Tzu. The Tao Teh Ching. Trans. by James Legge, Grange books limited, 
2001. np. but modified to better fit the present work (Ch. 25). 
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one of equality but rather one of harmonious subjection, with some 
of these elements being enclosed in larger ones, like Russian dolls. 


The description of the order of nature given by the Chinese 
philosopher begins with man himself, who represents the lowest 
element, the smallest of the Russian dolls, found in the innermost 
part. Man is ruled by the earth, out of which his flesh made of 
water, minerals, and organic compounds was formed, and which 
keeps him close to its surface by its gravitational pull. He comes 
from it, is nourished by its fruits, and one day will be reclaimed 
by it. He begins his life as a son of the earth, creeping upon its 
skin, but man is not a lone creature: together with his brethren 
and ancestors, he forms mankind, something that is more than the 
sum of the individuals composing it. 


Man is ruled by the earth, but mankind also can profoundly 
affect its surface, shaping it according to the will of men, within 
boundaries set by nature itself. Mankind can create things out of 
the earth, but the minds of men have also opened up a whole new 
realm that stands upon an earthly foundation: things of the mind, 
things that have an earthly, physical foundation but that nonethe- 
less stand out of the earth, into another realm: the metaphysical. 
An example of such things are words, which are based upon an 
earthly basis, linked to the senses, such as a sound wave produced 
when they are pronounced or letters painted with ink on paper, 
but also mean something that is not found on the earth itself, but 
only in man’s mind, as a metaphysical thing. 


What is formed by the concatenation of the collective, meta- 
physical knowledge accumulated by mankind, with all the physical 
products of their hands on the earth and the lens through which 
they see the continuum formed by nature as an assembly of dis- 
crete things is man’s world. His world is what stands in contrast 
with nature itself, and goes against its flow. It is the realm built 
from the ground up by mankind upon the face of the earth, harmo- 
niously and seamlessly mixing the physical with the metaphysical. 
It is the cities standing against the open-country where nature 
reigns supreme and no trace of the work of man’s hands and mind 
can be seen. 


More than man himself, it is therefore his entire world that is 
ruled by the earth. The earth, in turn, is nonetheless also ruled 
by another realm, one that encompasses both the earth and man’s 


world: the sky. The sky represents something more than the ex- 
panse found above the earth and man’s world. It is not only the 
celestial vault, the blue background upon which the sun shines dur- 
ing the day and myriads of stars are displayed during the night. 
The sky is the expanse itself, the space in which all things can 
be and the time across which all these things are carried. It is 
therefore not a mere counterpart to the earth, something facing it 
as two men of equal stature encountering each other. The sky en- 
closes all the things that are: the celestial bodies, the earth, man 
and his world, and the whole of life. The earth therefore rests upon 
the sky and not the other way around. It represents the whole of 
what can be experienced by man through his senses: all that he 
can touch, see, hear, smell, or taste is carried within the arms of 
the sky, forming a totality that is only split into countless distinct 
things by man’s world and his mind, as he needs contrasts and 
oppositions between things in order to make sense of the whole of 
the creation. 


The sky may be the grandest thing that man can experience 
directly with his senses, but it itself also follows a law: the way (7H 
{dao]). The way does not represent a mysterious entity controlling 
the sky and all that it contains, a puppetmaster of the universe. 
It rather simply designates the course of the sky, the path that it 
takes, as it continuously evolves and changes. If the sky were to be 
seen as a marble, the way would be the track upon which it runs 
rather than a hand pushing it around. The way is the path followed 
by the flow of nature, but this flow is not like a glass marble, solid 
and round. It rather resembles a stream of water running down a 
valley, always taking the easiest course rather than the most direct 
one. 


The sky and the earth naturally follow the way, which follows 
itself and is ruled by itself. The only thing that may disturb the 
flow of nature is the one first mentioned by the Chinese philoso- 
pher, the smallest of the Russian dolls in the order of the creation: 
man. Mankind and his world are the only “artificial” things found 
upon the earth or in the sky, things that stand out from the rest of 
nature. His cities can be distinguished immediately from the open- 
country, as in the former the imprint of man’s hands and mind is 
omnipresent, whereas it is absent of the latter. Ants and termites 
also build cities that allow them to survive in large colonies, but 
contrary to man, they do so without a will to oppose and con- 
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quer nature, and they only create things that they need for their 
survival, whereas man’s appetite for domination of nature and 
inflation of his own ego is largely boundless. His consciousness, 
however, also allows him to make a choice: he can oppose nature 
but also accompany it. He can strive against the flow, but he can 
also let himself be carried by it or follow it. 


The very title of the main work of the first Chinese philoso- 
pher of the way presents us the essence of the path that man is to 
follow: The Treatise on the Way and Virtue (38 ##4%*). The way 
of the sky (Ki?) is the course followed by nature, and it would 
seem that man is invited by nature itself to cultivate his virtue 
(2°), that is, the qualities allowing him to live in accordance with 
the way rather than in opposition to it. His own nature, his in- 
stincts, make him something that stands out of the flow, but this 
same nature also seems to call him to transcend these instincts 
and to accomplish himself by consciously choosing to embrace the 
course of the sky, the way. The cultivation of this virtue does not 
involve the acceptance of any dogma, or the following of series of 
rules handed over through tradition. It is cultivated through a 
practice, derived from a direct observation of the course of nature, 
and while a tradition can emerge from the collective knowledge 
derived from observations and practice, it should always be con- 
tinuously reevaluated so that it would always reflect the truth of 
the course of the sky. The philosophy of the way is therefore not 
a religion, but rather a natural philosophy and a way of life. It 
should not be confused with the religion that arose long after the 
death of the first philosophers of the way: the so-called “Daoist” 
religion. The house of the way (4#3%), a philosophical school, has 
been turned into a temple or a church, based on religious dogmas, 
teachings about gods and spirits, superstitions, and esotericism, 
which have little in common with the original philosophy of the 
way and are more focused on worldly constructions, products of 
man’s imagination, than on the direct observation and experience 
of the course of nature. 


The degeneracy of the philosophy of the way into a religion 
represents a good example of the process that leads man to stray 
from the way, and even to be obstinate in his opposition to the 


4 [dao dé jing] . 
5 [tian dao] . 
® [dé]. 


flow of nature. This process is not limited to this philosophy, 
to philosophy in general, or even to other kinds of intellectual 
pursuits. It is not limited to the things of the world, but also 
affects man’s relationship with those of the earth and those of 
the sky, that is, respectively, material and spiritual matters. To 
understand this process, one must first see the essence of “things,” 
and perceive what role they play in man’s life. 


Things of the world, such as concepts, words, languages, or 
philosophies, first arose as ways to divide the whole formed by 
the earth and the sky into bits of meaning that could be put in 
relation with one another, contrasted and opposed, in order to 
“make sense” of the sensory inputs received by the nervous system. 
A rudimentary world is indeed not the sole possession of man: 
many animals are also able to distinguish parts of the whole of 
nature as independent “things,” which are identified and classified 
in different categories inside this world, such as food, potential 
mates, or predators. Articulated language is nonetheless man’s 
privilege, and it allows him to build up his world to a considerable 
height and width, far larger and more complex than the one of 
any other creatures. This power is nonetheless double-edged. It 
can help man understand the nature of the sky and of all that it 
contains, to make sense of his sensory experience of nature, but 
it can just as well sever his bond with it. Indeed, if he ends up 
edifying the world as an end in itself rather than as a means to live 
in harmony with nature, to strengthen his link with the way of the 
sky, he will progressively enclose himself in his own construction, 
becoming a prisoner of the work of his hands. 


No matter whether the things that man accumulates belong 
to the earth, the world, or the sky, the result of a lack of vision 
of the original purpose of things in man’s life, the reason why his 
kind began to make use of them, is the same: the higher is this pile 
of things surrounding him, the smaller will his horizon of what lies 
beyond them be. Building up high walls made up of a myriad of 
things, he will lose sight of the sky itself, and will only see nature 
through the lens of these things. Enclosed within these walls, all 
his experiences of nature will be mediated by these things, which 
he will see as forming a home, a shelter protecting him from what 
lies beyond: the open-country, nature without the imprint of man, 
the great sky and its forces that reign upon all things. 
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Man finds comfort with the things of the earth, material ob- 
jects, first because they give him a sense of security. Holding on to 
food, gold, or clothes that he owns, he is confident in his chances 
of survival. His fear of death, of the end of his own being, will be 
appeased. The things of the world allow him to grasp the whole 
of nature, to make him feel that he understands it and can exert a 
power over it. Manipulating concepts, words, and bits of meaning 
representing what is around him as well as what he can imagine, 
he feels empowered, a master of his world. Finally, the things 
of the sky represent the parts of the world allowing him to make 
sense of the essence of the sky and of its course, what he consid- 
ers to be the source and nature of the being of the creation: the 
“gods,” the “spirits,” the “buddhas,” the “cycle of reincarnation.” 
These things give meaning and purpose to his life, make him feel 
that the whole in which his life takes place is ruled by a form of 
order and meaning, and that he can grasp the nature of this order 
through the study of these things, or simply by putting his trust 
in them. 


In each one of these three cases, man holds on to things be- 
longing to a different realm: the earth, the world, or the sky, either 
driven by fear, his will to inflate his ego, or by a lust for power. 
Doing so, these things cease to fulfill their original purpose: to 
be pedestals helping man to prolong his days on earth or to make 
sense of the nature of the sky and its course, and they instead 
become a prison, whose walls cut man off from the truth of the 
sky. 


As it is the case with the degeneracy of the philosophy of 
the way into a dogmatic religion, the man deprived of a direct 
experience of the truth of the sky or one who is frustrated by 
his inability to perceive its order and truth may then decide to 
embrace the fantasies found inside his world, as they would offer 
him precise and definite answers to the mystery of the essence of 
the sky. Unwilling or unable to experience the truth of the sky, 
which always slips away as one attempts to grasp it with his mind, 
he finds solace in falsehood, which can be grasped tightly and held 
on to, giving him a sense of security, stability, and purpose. 


A man holding on to things is like an infant holding on to his 
mother’s breasts, even after he is satiated. He is also like a young 
child who manipulates the objects that are found in his vicinity 


but is completely oblivious to the “big picture” of his existence. 
He does not realize that the walls that offer him a sense of security 
and power are imprisoning him, keeping him away from the free- 
dom that he could enjoy in the open-country found beyond them. 
More than simply hiding the sky away from him, the things form- 
ing these walls are also keeping him in chains. The things of the 
earth that he possesses also possess him: he becomes a slave to his 
possessions, as he needs to protect them, to care for them, and he 
lives in fear of their disappearance. The things of the world that 
lead him to believe that he can grasp all the things found in the 
creation are the ones that are in control, as by seeing the creation 
through them, through the walls of his prison, he only holds power 
over representations found inside his world rather than over what 
they truly represent, whereas these things are able to restrict his 
horizon, and the same goes with the things of the sky. 


When man lets himself be imprisoned by his things rather 
than use them as a pedestal allowing him to prolong his life on 
earth or better observe the truth of the sky; when he becomes 
a servant of things instead of their user, his life is the one of a 
caterpillar that would be stuck at this stage of its development, 
ignorant of the fact that it does not belong to the earth but rather 
is meant to become a creature able to soar into the highest skies: a 
butterfly. The walls around him, composed of countless things to 
which he holds on to, prevent his transformation, the reaching of 
his true nature. His ego and his world allow him to stand out from 
the flow of nature, but instead of using them to get a better look 
at the nature of this flow before plunging into it, he puffs up his 
ego and builds up his world so that it would bring him farther and 
farther away from nature. Instead of perceiving the fact that his 
privileged position among the creation could allow him to become 
a friend of the sky, a being that would consciously embrace nature 
and accompany its flow, he tries to construct something that would 
stand against it. His ambition, consciously or not, is to become 
an opponent to the flow of nature, something not only standing 
out of it but standing against it. He fights the flow with his ego 
as a foolish warrior slashing the ocean with a sharpened blade. 
He threatens the stars with his fist, thinking of himself and of his 
world as a strong tree in the middle of a violent torrent, resisting it, 
neither bending nor breaking. But this is only an illusion, a dream 
painted by his imagination on the walls of his world, without any 
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basis in the reality of the earth and the sky. 


The opponent to the course of the sky, the man striving 
against the way, thinks he holds the creation on a leash because 
of his bond with the things that he possesses, which may either 
belong to the earth, life, the world, or the sky, but he fails to re- 
alize that he is the one who is kept on a leash by his things. They 
weigh down his neck and prevent him from raising up his eyes to 
contemplate the truth of the sky. His condition is nevertheless not 
ineluctable or everlasting. A slave may be granted or find freedom. 
A yoke can be taken off someone’s neck. The first step toward such 
liberation from the yoke of things is an awareness of one’s condi- 
tion as a slave. It may come naturally, as a result of one’s course 
of life, but it may also be caused by an encounter with someone 
who has already been freed from things, has ventured beyond the 
walls and dis-covered the truth of the sky. Such travelers, free 
men, are those who built up the traditions that are meant to lead 
the slaves out of bondage, to guide the prisoners beyond the walls, 
men like the aforementioned philosophers of the way. Following 
their guidance, anyone may find the way out of these walls, and 
become of man of the way, someone living in accordance with the 
flow of nature instead of opposing it. 


The path of liberation from the yoke of things nonetheless does 
not involve their abandonment, or their rejection. The things of 
the earth are necessary in order for man to continue to live above 
the surface of the earth: he needs food, shelter, clothes, or his flesh 
will swiftly be reclaimed by the soil from which it came. Without 
the things of the world, he would not be able to make sense of 
the whole of the creation. He would not be able to distinguish 
fruits from stones, family from strangers, or a firefly from the sun. 
Communication would be impossible, and no collective knowledge 
could emerge and be passed on from generation to generation. 
Finally, in the absence of any things of the sky, man would not be 
able to find any purpose to his own being and to the being of all 
beings. No matter to which realm they belong, the problem posed 
by the yoke of things does not come from the existence of the 
things themselves. They can help man find freedom as efficiently 
as they can enslave him. The problem is rather the perversion of 
man’s relationship with these things. 


Things are meant to serve man, but man is not meant to 
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serve things. The things of the earth are meant to ensure man’s 
survival on the earth. The things of the world are meant to allow 
him to make sense of his sensory experience of the earth and the 
sky, whereas the things of the sky are meant to help him see his 
place in the whole of the sky and to live in accordance with the 
way. When he loses sight of this purpose, these things become 
ends in themselves. He then accumulates them, possesses them, 
because they make him feel empowered and puff up his ego. When 
he ceases to let them go when they have fulfilled their purpose, 
this is when he begins to be enslaved by the things around him. 
Holding on to them, he grows more and more attached, and is 
progressively chained to them. He accumulates far more things of 
the earth than he needs, attracts the jealousy of the needy, and 
then lives in fear and worry of losing them. He grasps things of 
the world, and begins to grow oblivious to the fact that they are 
mere images of the truth of the earth and the sky. He thinks 
that the power he holds over these images means that he exerts 
a power over the whole of the creation. He begins to worship or 
blindly put his trust in things of the sky without putting them in 
relation with a personal experience of the sky, once again mistaking 
a representation for what it represents, and therefore serves things 
instead of using them to get closer to the truth of the sky and to 
embrace the way. 


Once a man imprisoned within the walls has become aware of 
the nature of the yoke of things, he may then begin to examine 
his chains, trying to understand the power that they exert over 
him. The things of the world handed over for millennia by the 
philosophers of the way may then show their usefulness: this tra- 
dition can teach him the nature of the yoke of things, and explain 
to him what he should do to free himself from it. His relationship 
with things should change. He should use the things of the earth 
and swiftly let them go rather than possess and grow attached to 
them. He should not try to grasp the things of the world and 
those of the sky too tightly, but rather release them and observe 
them at a distance, looking at the earth and the sky through them 
but letting the image they offer remain somewhat blurry, without 
sharp contours, so that he would keep in mind the fact that they 
are only representation of the truth of the earth and the sky. By 
releasing all things, he can begin to play with them rather than 
to be in a master-slave relationship with them, and thereby free 
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himself from his chains while using this form of playing with things 
to help him find the way out of the walls. 


The path toward liberation is therefore not a path leading 
away from things, but rather one where things are transformed 
from enemies to friends, from hindrance to help. The journey 
upon this path involves the release of the things belonging to the 
three realms, and the present work will present some of the mile- 
stones found on this path, left by the Chinese philosophers of the 
way and the followers of the Chinese Chan tradition, in three dif- 
ferent chapters: the first concerning the release of the things of the 
earth, then the second for those of the world, and finally the last 
one concerning the things of the sky. This roadmap of the jour- 
ney leading beyond the walls; leading to a direct experience of the 
truth of the sky beyond them, will present a sharp contrast with 
other similar works concerning the Chinese philosophical and spir- 
itual tradition. Indeed, even though it will attempt to faithfully 
depict this tradition, it will also present it in a rather personal 
way, examining this ancient tradition with a point of view that 
will not necessarily follow the terminology or the methods that 
are commonly associated with it. What it proposes is not a sci- 
entific overview of this tradition, nor an exposition of its origin, 
development, or even of its essence. It rather only represents an 
invitation to a practice, rooted in the Chinese philosophical tradi- 
tion, but not following it exclusively; a practice of the release of 
the things that prevent us from experiencing the truth of nature, 
the course of the sky, and from finding our place in it. Its content 
would therefore be vain if it is read without the will to walk on 
the path. A roadmap is indeed meaningless if one does not use it 
to see where it leads, with his own eyes. 


Chapter 1 


The Things of the Earth 
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1.1 The Earth 


Nothing is as familiar to us than the earth, understood in a 
wide sense of the word: not only as the soil under our feet, or the 
celestial body on which we are carried throughout the universe, 
but rather as matter itself, what we feel with our sense of touch, 
and what forms our very flesh and blood. As infants coming out 
of the motherly womb, we feel the touch of the midwife before 
we open our eyes and see the splendor of the sun. We feel the 
embrace of our parents before we can behold the plain beauty of 
the heavens. The contact with matter, with the earth, is what we 
experience first, but it is also something so familiar that it becomes 
ignored and misunderstood as we grow up in a world that is both 
built with the earth and that stands upon it. Therefore, before 
entering into the heart of the subject of the things of the earth, a 
few pages will be devoted to the examination of the nature of this 
element, this raw matter out of which we came and to which we 
shall soon return. 


The wisdom of the first dwellers of the human world, a wis- 
dom embedded and carried within languages themselves, can help 
us break the familiarity with the earth that blinds us to certain 
aspects of its nature. The Chinese world constitutes a particu- 
larly rich ore for this purpose, in particular due to the ideographic 
nature of its writing system. Etymologies of ancient European 
words indeed offer us series of insights concerning the way those 
who crafted them saw the world around them, but it is mostly 
through rather abstract links between concepts, associations be- 
tween things that betray the nature of the culture from which 
they arose. In contrast with this, what ancient Chinese ideograms 
offer us are real images of the things that they depict, representa- 
tions shaped by the human mind to model a part of the creation 
into a “thing,” a building block of the world taking the form of a 
rectangular shape inscribed on paper or carved on turtle shells or 
bones. Each one of these characters is a small and crude painting, 
which gives us an image of the way the person who created this 
miniature artwork saw the things around him. 


The most commonly used ideogram designating the earth is: 
jth,! which is composed of two parts. The first, on the left, repre- 


1 [di]. 
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sents the core meaning of the character, while the second is thought 
to be a phonetic guide showing how it was supposed to be pro- 
nounced using a basic, very commonly used and well-known char- 
acter. The first part is the ideogram for the “soil,” -£,? originally 
depicting a lump of potter’s clay:? 


Potter’s clay is a mix of dust and water, heavy but malleable, 
which can be shaped into various forms, becoming things that 
have their place in man’s world: vessels holding grains or liquids, 
statues that represent an artistic vision, or even tablets where 
words are carved so that they would pass through the ages. One 
of the core precepts of the philosophy of Laozi originated in the 
observation of natural elements, like clay and the earth itself: ff 
Hil4:, “what bends stays whole.”4 Clay lets itself be shaped by the 
potter’s hand, but even after it is fired in the kiln and deprived of 
its moisture, hardened and dried by the flames, it remains what it 
was, unscathed by the treatment it endured. Man tills the earth, 
carving it with blades of iron and stone tools, and in its humility, 
it lets itself be defaced by the sons who were birthed out of it. The 
earth does not need to resist us, because time works for it, and all 
the things that man takes and makes out of the earth will one day 
return to it, including man himself. The towers made of bricks will 
ineluctably crumble to the ground. The trenches will be flooded 
and filled back with mud, and then become graves for those who 
tired their bodies to plunder the source of their being. 


Clay, and the dry land as a whole, nonetheless differ from wa- 
ter, which always bends, always yields when touched by creatures. 
It bends and yields when force is applied, but it is also firm and 
steady enough to provide support to things and living beings alike, 
allowing them to raise themselves above the face of the earth and 

* [id 4 
3 All the pictures of Old Chinese ideograms come from hanziyuan.net. 


* Original Chinese text from: BURBTME, CHAE KAR (DN EF FETE 
#) , p. 47. TBA (Ch. 22). 
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above the skin of the waters, to live a life bathed in the air of the 
heavens. If it is gently trodden, it offers a soft resistance that pre- 
vents feet and hoofs from being engulfed by the soil, but it ceases 
from resisting if one is brutal and insistent to pierce its surface. 
Man may benefit from imitating these properties of the earth, as 
it will later be seen. 


The second part of the ideogram represents a snake: t.° The 
archaic form of the whole character better shows the resemblance 
with the animal (on the right side): 


Even though this part of the ideogram is often considered to be 
a mere guide to pronounce it, its meaning nonetheless remarkably 
fits a depiction of the earth. The snake indeed certainly is one 
of the most universally recognizable creatures associated with the 
soil and its depths. Without limbs, it slithers upon the bare earth, 
its body fully in contact with the birth-giver of all life. It seeks 
chasms and voids on the face of the earth, which shelter it from the 
threatening presence of the servants of the skies: the birds of prey. 
The snake is nonetheless not only a creature close to the earth. It 
has also been endowed with the power to bring back to the earth 
most of the living beings roaming the dry land, regardless of their 
strength and size. Its bite is indeed often fatal to all, including 
man if not treated immediately. The serpent snatches the living 
beings to bring them under the ground, among the dead who were 
buried there by men fearful of the sight of putrefaction. 


According to the Hebraic tradition, the snake was condemned 
to slither upon the earth as a punishment for leading the first 
couple to certain death, but this intimacy with the ground, seen 
by the book of Genesis as a humiliation, may also be seen under 
a different light. If man’s hands are one of the main sources of 
his power over the earth and life itself, they also are the source 


> [yé]. 
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of an impediment for spiritual maturity. Greed, attachment to 
material, earthly possessions, or thievery indeed begin with the 
hands firmly grasping what is coveted, not letting go so that things 
will not be taken by someone else or returned to the earth. One 
of the core insights of the Chinese Chan tradition is the advice 
to “refrain from being attached (to things)” (WA #134), to cease 
from grasping and to let go, not only the things of the earth but all 
things, including those of the mind. Deprived of limbs, or perhaps 
blessed by their absence, the snake has been shaped by nature and 
offered a very peculiar relationship with the earth. Its body is as 
close to it as it can be, even sometimes living in its depths, the 
entirety of its elongated flesh in contact with the watery dust that 
forms the outermost crust of our planet, but it does not and cannot 
grasp a single handful of this soil. It does not attempt to possess 
it, to make it its own so as to prevent other living beings from 
enjoying its blessings and protection. Such interaction without 
possession, without attachment, is key to both the philosophy of 
the way and Chan. It is something extremely easy to learn, but 
something incredibly hard to fully put into practice. Following 
the hint left by the ancient Chinese word-artist who crafted the 
ideogram designating the earth, one may nonetheless observe the 
serpent and let it become a master, leading its followers to a more 
mature relationship with the earth and with nature as a whole. 


This picture of the earth, based on the potter’s clay and the 
serpent, is nonetheless not the only one that has been preserved by 
the Chinese people. Other word-artists have left their imprint on 
turtle shells, bones, and paper, offering us complementary visions 
of the nature of the great body beneath our feet. Among these, 
one appears particularly interesting, as it can be linked with the 
larger scope of the present work: 


vty 


7 


This seldom used, alternate character for the word “earth”® 
is a composition, using three more basic ideograms. From top to 
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bottom: a mountain (111), water (7K8), and the soil (-+:°), the last 
of which has already been examined. The central theme of this 
picture is one that has caught the attention of a large number of 
Chinese painters: the mountain landscapes of the East Asian coun- 
tryside. The heavy seasonal downpours of the region are the source 
of a multitude of waterfalls and mountain rivers flowing down to 
the lower ground while offering an image of splendid serenity and 
inviting contemplative souls to stand in awe of the beauty of na- 
ture. 


The center of this picture, and the core of its substance, is 
the water flowing down from the top of the mountain and into the 
depths of the soil. It shows the earth as more than a motionless 
mass of dust supporting the world: it rather is shown as a dy- 
namic landscape that includes the waters falling down from the 
clouds high above man’s head and the mountains that surround 
his dwelling place. These clouds and the water filling them are 
part of the earth, extensions of it into the realm of the heavens, 
which for a few days wander in the air before they are brought 
down to their source. 


Once again, this picture can teach us the essence of the course 
of nature, the way (J8!°), and the role that man is called to play 
in response to it, through the cultivation of his virtue (#1), 
using the words of Laozi’s treatise. The Chinese philosopher thus 
describes the nature of water: 


EB ATK. 
KA MIAN, BAAR AZAR, ARTE 
The highest excellence is like (that of) water. 

The excellence of water appears in its benefiting all things, 
and in its occupying, without striving (to the contrary), 
the low place which all men dislike. 

Hence it is near to (that of) the way.’ 


7 [shan] . 

8 [shui] . 

9 [ta]. 

10 [dao] . 

" [dé]. 

! Original Chinese text from: bUHTHME, GHAIUEXKAR () BF HEE 
#) , p. 23. English translation based on the one found in: Lao Tzu, The Tao 
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Always yielding, it is nonetheless able to carve mountains and 
even the hardest stones. Building hidden temples in the heart of 
the earth in the form of subterranean caves passing through the 
ages sealed in darkness, the waters poured down from the heav- 
ens run toward their source, the abyss of the seas, always taking 
the humblest position and yet always triumphing over the forces 
opposing them, outlasting every single creature that attempts to 
subdue it. The virtue of water should be imitated by men wanting 
their life to be an echo to the course of nature, to the way. 


Water is a source of life, but life itself also follows the same 
cycle. It comes out of the earth and is elevated above it, but 
ineluctably falls down and returns to the source from which it 
extracted itself. The earth forms a whole that strives to remain 
a single body. All things that have a mass are attracted to each 
other because of the gravitational force. The things of the earth, 
including the entire biomass that occupies the surface of the planet, 
are all equally pulled by the great body of the earth, as a mother 
embraces her children, holding them back and preventing them 
from breaking free and wandering into the skies. This is also true 
of the planet itself, which is, in a similar manner, also subdued by 
the larger earthly bodies of the universe. 


The earth, understood as the whole of matter itself, therefore 
transcends the limitations of our experience, which is confined, 
with very few exceptions, to the surface of the blue planet, the 
muddy soil from which man has built a world, full of things that 
he has shaped according to his vision, often concealing their earthly 
nature to the eye of men blind to their own materiality. But man 
foremost is an individual, prisoner of his own ego, and it is through 
his personal experience of the earth that he may discover a way to 
extract himself from his condition. It is through his relationship 
with his materiality, and the materiality, that is, the earthly na- 
ture, of the things that play a role in his life that he may become 
aware of his place in the flow of nature. This is why the nature 
of such a relationship with the things of the earth will now be 
examined. 


Teh Ching, np. but modified to better fit the present work (Ch. 8). 
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1.2 Awareness of the Things of the Earth 


To break the spell of everydayness that blinds man to the 
things with which he is the most intimate often requires a fair 
amount of luck, and a set of circumstances that will allow him to 
begin to see beyond appearances and gain an awareness of his rela- 
tionship with this newly (re)discovered “thing.” Such an event may 
completely shatter man’s previous worldview, bringing a blazing 
light to the darkness of his conscience, thereby causing him to be 
reborn, into a brand-new world where he will finally see things 
for what they are. Such a fortunate event will nonetheless almost 
always come through a trial, an unpleasant experience, one that 
will serve as a trigger for the breaking of the spell. 


The things of the earth are casting such a spell on the large 
majority of the men living upon its surface. They are the objects 
filing our daily lives, the tools that we use to work, the vessels 
in which we eat, and even the houses that we inhabit. Men are 
relentlessly chasing after these things, even devoting their whole 
life to their possession and accumulation, seeking to have the best 
of what the earth and man’s hands have to offer. Left unbridled, 
this desire turns men into a ravening mob, whose hunger for things 
of the earth is never satisfied, as their ego absorbs these things and 
grows, unrestrainedly. During this unlimited pursuit of earthly 
things, incidents may nonetheless occur, which may lead them to 
question their behavior. 


It is when difficulties occur in the pursuit of things that their 
nature and effect on man may be revealed. A hint concerning one 
of such situations is succinctly described by Laozi: 


Se WEE, BELAY o 
“When gold and jade fill the hall, 


their possessor cannot keep them safe.”!% 


This sentence points out the heart of the pursuit of earthly 
things: possession. Man possesses something when he can prevent 
'3 Original Chinese text from: BURKE, GHPYEXKAR (DN EF FETE 


#4) , p. 24. English translation from: Lao Tzu, The Tao Teh Ching, np. (Ch. 
9). 
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others from getting hold of it. This usually implies storing it in a 
place with clear boundaries, made of earth, stone or wooden walls, 
which render physical access impossible. This is also the essence 
of a home, which is a space, either taking advantage of nature or 
shaped by the hands of man, that offers safety from the threats 
that lie beyond the walls: other men, wild animals, or even the 
forces of nature. The ravening pursuit of the things of the earth 
cannot exist without a home. Before the advent of technology, 
a pure nomad would not have been able to keep and carry, and 
therefore possess, more than a few earthly things. The sedentary 
lifestyle adopted by most of mankind since the agricultural rev- 
olution has profoundly changed this situation, encouraging man 
to create always larger enclosures to store an always increasing 
number of precious things. 


The lust for the things of the earth is nonetheless shared by 
most men, and therefore, by hoarding precious things like gold 
and jade, one attracts jealousy and covetousness. The word “hall” 
(#£"4) used by Laozi precisely designates a place where people from 
the outside are brought in, a place of passage, where the objects 
of envy can be seen and approached. This activity fills the owner 
of the hall with pride, as others can witness how successful he 
has been in the pursuit of earthly things, but with this pleasure 
also comes a danger. As more and more people know about the 
owner’s wealth in products extracted from the body of the earth, 
precious metals and stones, thieves will inevitably come to hear 
of it. Having put so much effort into his pursuit of things, it will 
cause anxiety in the owner’s heart, who will dedicate time, effort, 
and even a part of his wealth to ensure that these things remain 
in his possession. 


Growing more and more attached to his things as his collection 
grows in size and value, and more fearful of its disappearance, the 
owner may come to realize that this attachment more and more 
looks like chains that bind him tightly to these earthly things. The 
anguish caused by the fear of theft, or even perhaps the shock of 
their actual disappearance, not only through the agency of robbers 
but also as the result of natural disasters, for example, may become 
the source of a yearning for freedom, a desire to shatter the fetters 
that prevent him from leaving this hall with peace of mind. 


4 [tang] . 
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The discovery of the chains binding him to his precious things 
can lead the man to an awareness: he is as much owned by these 
earthly things as he owns them. These objects restrict his freedom 
of movement, as he cannot move away without careful planning, for 
example, for the packing and transport of his things. Their safety 
must always be considered, requiring sealed rooms and guards at 
the door, implying increasingly higher expenses that force him to 
have a continuous source of income, therefore also binding him to 
the work producing these revenues. 


The dangers brought on by the riches in the hall are nonethe- 
less not limited to the things themselves. His own flesh, and his 
own being, may be threatened by them, as other men will progres- 
sively turn into ever-more voracious wolves as his wealth increases, 
and they will not refrain from the most despicable acts to satisfy 
their greed for the possession of parts of the earth. What the owner 
may face is more than the dispersal of his wealth: the abduction 
of himself or his loved ones, torture, or even execution. No action 
would be too base for a wolfpack that has smelled blood and has 
its prey in sight. 


Furthermore, the fire of greed kindled by the things in the hall 
may also deeply (re)shape the owner’s relationships with other 
human beings. Wanting a share of the gold and the jade that 
he possesses, men and women will come close to him, becoming 
friends or lovers, giving him the impression that he is loved and 
admired for his greatness and superiority. Only the trial of poverty 
would be able to reveal the fact that those people would desert and 
maybe even despise him if he were to lose his precious collection 
of earthly things. These things may therefore deprive the owner 
of meaningful, loving relationships with true friends or a spouse, 
replacing them with ones based on venality. 


The things of the earth hold power over men and, in partic- 
ular, over the one owning them. The extent and strength of this 
power are proportional to their value in the eyes of humans. As 
the storehouse is fed with more and more precious things, it grows 
into an increasingly vigorous beast. At one point, this power sur- 
passes the one of its master, and a reversal occurs: the possessor 
becomes possessed; the object becomes the subject, and the mas- 
ter is turned into a slave to his things. The things make man work 
in order to be able to offer them protection, and even to pay for 
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the hall housing them. They force man to stay near them, as the 
slave brings visitors from afar who stand in awe of their beauty and 
value. His friends and his wife are often more often attached to 
them than to him, and if they had to choose between the two, their 
choice would easily be made, and the owner-turned-slave would be 
left with nothing. 


This fate of the possessor who becomes possessed by his things 
is nonetheless far from ineluctable. As the things of the earth exert 
an increasingly stronger pull on their creature, the nature of their 
power becomes more and more conspicuous. The constraints that 
they impose on man’s life may lead him to become aware of the 
reversal that occurred between possessor and possessed. The desire 
to be able to wander around the earth without impediment may 
become stronger than the need to possess the mass of gold and 
jade filling up the hall. The desire to be loved for himself rather 
than for his collection of valuables may prevail over the need to be 
praised and envied by those surrounding him, and over the lust for 
power over men and women. He may even realize that his worst 
fears may be the best things that may happen to him. To be left 
with nothing, that is, the vanishing of his wealth and of the friends 
and family members who were more attached to his earthly things 
than to him, may turn out to provide him relief, to represent the 
lifting of a hidden burden that prevented him from accomplishing 
his destiny, as a man. 


The awareness of the effect of the things of the earth on man’s 
life opens up the path toward a greater consciousness of the nature 
of things. The heart of this newfound awareness is the realization 
that attachment to things of the earth, which has been heavily 
encouraged by most cultures across history, may be detrimental to 
man’s spiritual development. Far from leading him to a feeling of 
fulfillment, the pursuit of the things of the earth may only increase 
his frustrations, artificially inflate his ego, and leave him like a little 
child, as much a slave to his emotions as to his own “toys.” 


The aforementioned hint given in Laozi’s treatise, the hall 
filled with gold and jade, nonetheless only represents one possible 
trigger for such an awareness. Other men may discover different 
ways to come to the same realization. As we have seen, a profusion 
of things may serve as such a trigger, but the opposite situation, 
a lack of things of the earth, may have the same effect. Someone 
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constantly living in frustration, seeing other men being more suc- 
cessful than him in their pursuit of the things of the earth, will 
often dedicate a large part of his time and efforts to fulfill his mate- 
rial needs. Feeling humiliated by what he perceives as an injustice, 
his ego hurt by this inequality, he may be ready to do anything to 
succeed in his endeavor, including becoming a thief coveting the 
gold and the jade which are kept in the hall of his neighbor. 


The life of the poor thief is centered around his frustration, 
his greed for things. His friends and acquaintances are chosen with 
their wealth in mind: they are men and women who may be useful 
to him in his pursuit of things, which, contrary to the owner, may 
not only be superfluous ones, simply meant to inflate his ego or 
provide him with pleasures of the senses, but also things truly 
necessary for his survival: food, clothing, shelter, or weapons. In 
all cases, the effects of desire are nonetheless the same. His time on 
the earth is devoted to chasing things of the earth. He is a slave 
to his desire, which drives him to disregard his honor and the 
accomplishment of his nature as a human being. He has no peace 
of mind, no durable satisfaction, and only one objective: to possess 
more. He cannot live a life of contemplation in the wilderness or a 
simple family life far away from troubles and competition of other 
men driven by desire. He rather needs to stay close to those he 
perceives to be his competitors, those who possess a large number 
of things, such as the owner of the hall. He is bound to them and 
to the cities that concentrate the wealth of the land. It is there 
that the thief will have opportunities to satisfy his ambitions. 


The thief therefore has a lot in common with the owner of 
the hall. The latter is bound to his wealth while the former is 
bound to the wealthy, but both are slaves to their ego. The owner 
is driven by the inflation of his ego produced by his riches, while 
the poor thief is driven by the humiliation of his ego. The effect 
is nonetheless the same: they are both possessed by the things of 
the earth around which their life gravitates. One is possessed by 
the things he owns, while the other is possessed by the things that 
he covets. 


The pursuit of the things of the earth is nevertheless not some- 
thing that can or should be abandoned completely. It is indeed 
one of the most important driving forces of Life itself, as all ani- 
mals need to move their own body around the earth to acquire the 
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means necessary for them to survive. Man craves food because he 
cannot live more than a few weeks without it. He seeks fresh water 
because he would return to the earth within a few days without 
access to the precious liquid. If there were no oxygen, product of 
other forms of life millions of years ago, which in turn came from 
the earth itself, his last breath would come within a few minutes at 
most. It is therefore perfectly natural for him to seek some of the 
fruits of the earth, but there is a fundamental difference between 
the satisfaction of such natural needs and the behavior of both the 
rich owner and the poor thief, as in the latter case the goal is the 
flattering of the ego rather than survival. 


For each one of the fundamental material needs of man, that 
is, his need for the fruits of the earth, there comes a point at 
which this need is met, a time when he no longer needs to continue 
the pursuit of this precise type of earthly thing and can turn his 
attention and devote his time to another endeavor. Then comes a 
choice: does he continue to seek this thing, despite having no true 
need for it, only the pleasure to do so, or does he stop? 


Once again, the Chinese philosopher offers us a few words of 
wisdom concerning this matter: 


FLL Be 
“Fortunate is the one who knows what is enough.”!° 


No matter how many things he possesses, the rich owner al- 
ways wants more. Not only his immediate natural needs are en- 
tirely fulfilled, as he dwells in a warm and safe home, gorging 
himself on the finest dainties available and enjoying the pleasures 
of the flesh with the most beautiful women, he also has more than 
what he will be able to consume during his lifetime. Nothing will 
ever be enough, and he will never truly be content. 


Despite their great difference in wealth and social standing, 
the life of the poor thief is remarkably similar to the one of the rich 
owner. Both devote their life to the same purpose: the more that 
is never enough. Even if the thief struggles to meet the needs of 


'® Original Chinese text from: BBE HE, CHIUE MAA (7) BF FETE 
#) , p. 65. TBA (Ch. 33). 
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his body, the insecurity caused by his situation and the frustration 
induced by the humiliation of his ego encourage him to continue 
his pursuit of things, even when he no longer has a real need for 
more. 


According to the ancient word-builders who crafted the ideogram 
representing the fact of being “fortunate” in Chinese (1°), a for- 
tunate man seems to be someone who lives in a building that is 
filled with furniture. Fortune is therefore associated with the pos- 
session of a profusion of things, and a fortunate man is someone 


like the aforementioned owner of the hall filled with gold and jade. 


According to Laozi, however, to be fortunate is not to have 
plenty of things, to have things to spare, or even to have enough 
to maintain one’s flesh above the surface of the earth. It rather 
is to know what is enough, to recognize the point of equilibrium 
between lack and excess, between what one needs and what one 
wants. There is a continuum measuring man’s possessions: on one 
end there is a need, and on the other greed, and only on a single 
point of this continuum is man blessed with satisfaction, the point 
where one has enough to meet his essential needs. But more than 
the satisfaction of his needs, his fortune rather comes from his 
knowledge of the nature of this point of equilibrium. He may be 
in a state of need and be blessed with the wisdom of knowing that 
the goal of his quest for things is within reach, and that this quest 
will not be the center of his life. He will reach this point, and he 
is fully aware that he will then be able to focus his efforts on other 
endeavors, such as his spiritual growth, for example. 


One who has far more than what he needs may also be or 
become aware of the point of equilibrium between need and greed. 
His wealth may have come to him suddenly and naturally, through 
inheritance for example, thereby rendering the superfluous nature 
of this material prosperity somewhat obvious, as he lived with- 
out it before. He may also simply have dis-covered this point of 
equilibrium after being a slave to his greed for many years. What 
matters is not the way by which one comes to this awareness, or 
even the fact that one personally is in a state of need or one of 
excess, but rather the awareness itself. The point of equilibrium 
therefore is visible from any point of the continuum. Fortunate are 
the ones seeing it, no matter where they are located on the spec- 
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trum of wealth and, in contrast with this, someone who has just 
enough may ignore his own situation, cursed by a cecity rendering 
him unable to know what is enough, leading him either to continue 
the pursuit of things toward excess or to squander his wealth up 
to the point where he will lack the most necessary things. 


One is “fortunate” to know what is enough, firstly in the sense 
of being “rich,” not necessarily in things of the earth, material 
wealth, but also in spiritual blessings. Another sense of the English 
word nonetheless also befits Laozi’s sentence, even though it is 
not found in the Chinese word used by the philosopher: the fact 
that this knowledge also comes as a gift of Fortune, bestowed by 
destiny on men who were not necessarily more deserving of it than 
any other. Few men know what is enough, and therefore are free 
from the yoke of greed. The rest of them live as slaves to their 
pursuit of earthly things, no matter how much they possess. They 
are chained to the things that they own or that they covet, as 
mosquitoes uncontrollably attracted to fire, unable to see that they 
will end up being burnt if they reach what they seek. 


As this knowledge also comes as a gift, its recipient should also 
be grateful for this fortune. The earth sustains the fruit trees that 
fill the mountains and valleys, the crops that populate the plains, 
or the mushrooms that are found in the forests. The hand of his 
neighbors, his fellow men, also greatly contribute to his survival, 
the fulfillment of his daily needs, as they turn the wheat into flour 
and then bread, pick up the fruits on the highest branches of the 
trees, or seek the medicinal herbs that help him recover from an 
illness. If the world that man inhabits exists, a world that allows 
him to engage himself in the pursuit of things, it is because of this 
communion between men and the earth. Without them, a single 
man wouldn’t be able to survive or to speak and think. Conscious 
of this fact, a man should not only be thankful but also strive not 
to waste what has been offered to him, and not hoard resources 
that others might need, simply to remain alive. 


Early men probably were more aware of what it means to 
have enough than us, children of modernity. They were hunter- 
gatherers who lived in a sparsely populated land with plentiful 
natural resources, but a land requiring a very high level of cooper- 
ation to exploit them, such as to hunt large game like mammoths 
or rhinoceros. Without permanent shelter, storerooms, or vaults, 
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they would be naturally enclined to avoid the unnecessary and to 
be content with simple things: a full belly, safety, warmth, com- 
panionship, the basic needs of all humans. 


In modern times, in contrast with this, the earth has known 
an exponential population growth, a rapid depletion of natural 
resources, but also advances in technology that would have been 
unimaginable a few centuries ago and which allow the large-scale 
production of things, flooding the world with the both the nec- 
essary and the superfluous. Man’s nature has nevertheless not 
significantly been transformed by this transition to modernity. He 
faces the same challenge when confronted with things as his dis- 
tant ancestors, and little progress has been made that would help 
us not to become slaves to our things. 


All along the history of mankind, men have faced the same 
choice when they reached the point when they had enough to sat- 
isfy their needs. They have been carried by the same emotions. 
Their ego, which paradoxically is what makes them feel unique, is 
in all points similar to the one of any other humans. One pecu- 
liarity still distinguishes them though: some of them have gained 
an awareness of their predicament and are careful to stay on the 
point of equilibrium between need and greed as if they walked on 
a tightrope. This awareness then slowly grows and matures. It 
does not come as a light switch, with which one would gain an 
instantaneous understanding of the significance of the knowledge 
of what is enough. The trigger only marks a beginning rather than 
an end, and the path toward illumination is a never-ending one. 


The Chinese philosopher certainly is one of the best guides 
for those treading the path, and he has one more hint to give us 
concerning the question of man’s relationship with the things of 
the earth: 


WEKFARA EE. BRKT KG. 

TALE Ze, HER. 

“There is no calamity greater than to ignore what is enough; 
There is no greater disaster 

than the desire to be getting (things). 

Therefore the contentment of knowing what is enough is 

an enduring and unchanging sufficiency.”!” 
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This quote appears somewhat similar to the previous one, but 
it shows an important difference with it. The Chinese philosopher 
told us that “fortunate is the one who knows what is enough” and 
he now tells us what occurs when one fails to gain such knowledge: 
calamity. This is more than a mere absence of fortune. It tells 
us that neutrality is out of the question: it is either fortune or 
calamity, and an awareness of the consequences of ignorance may 
be as important as the knowledge of what is enough itself. The one 
who knows will indeed necessarily be confronted with men who do 
not, and he needs to know how to react during such encounters. 
The calamities brought on by the ignorance of others will directly 
affect him and his world, and he may therefore decide to take 
action. 


First, the cause and nature of this calamity should nonethe- 
less be examined. The effect of the ignorance of what is enough is 
something that cascades throughout man’s entire world with as- 
tonishing rapidity and strength. Without knowing what is enough, 
men are servants of their greed and are never durably satisfied. As 
men value rarity, precious things are therefore rare by definition. 
As the availability of what is precious is very limited by nature, 
men must compete to obtain these precious things, which will al- 
low them to feel more valuable themselves in the eyes of others and 
by their own ego. Such competition implies that men will tend to 
only work with others if it can help them further their personal 
pursuit of earthly things. They will either need to surpass others 
or to hinder their progress. Others are foes on the road toward 
material prosperity, and many will stop for nothing to be first in 
line. 


One of the major effects of the ignorance of what is enough 
is the crumbling of solidarity between men, of their cohesion as a 
people or as aspecies. They become grasshoppers rather than ants, 
wandering the earth as an incoherent mob guided by their appetite, 
instead of efficiently working toward a common goal, relinquishing 
their individual wishes for the good of the whole of which they are 
part. Led by their lust for the things of the earth, they each strive 
on their own, attempting to build a pile of things that would be 
more impressive than the one of the men working next to them. 


'” Original Chinese text from: BURKE, GHPYEKAR (N EF FETE 
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Endlessly piling things up and standing on top of their collection, 
they feel as if they were elevating themselves above those who 
have been less industrious or less lucky in their pursuit, and yet 
are never satisfied with the result of their efforts. 


When the ego reigns supreme over the interest of the whole, 
man’s potential is wasted, as he is a social creature, who can benefit 
from his proximity with others. It is as if ants were attempting 
to live alone and fulfill all the different roles of the members of a 
colony, something incredibly inefficient. Instead of competing with 
each other, making random piles all very similar to the others, 
they could be working together toward a common goal and raise 
themselves higher than any individual could, but even this would 
be to succumb to the lure of the endless pursuit of the things of the 
earth. For the whole to be “fortunate,” each one of its members 
needs to know what is enough, to know when the essential needs 
of the whole have been met. Then can the large-scale calamity be 
avoided. 


The philosopher then tells us that “there is no greater disaster 
than the desire to be getting (things).” Desire certainly can be seen 
as the engine that puts all animals into motion. It is the driving 
force of all forms of life capable of moving their body to satisfy their 
cravings, for food primarily, but also for reproduction and power. 
For most creatures, such desire is purely instinctual, and it comes 
to them as soon as they are born onto the earth. It would seem 
that man alone has been endowed with a consciousness allowing 
him to restrain his desires, and to submit them to his reason. This 
is precisely the purpose of “knowing what is enough”: to put on 
the brakes, to slow or stop the engine of desire that never stops 
on its own, even when it has succeeded in helping man satisfy the 
essential needs of his flesh. 


The two elements, desire and the knowledge of what is enough, 
therefore represent complementary forces that allow man to find 
and to stand on the edge between need and greed. Without desire, 
man would not have any reason to roam the land, to search for 
water and food, to copulate and reproduce, or even to breathe. 
Without this mysterious and innate driving force, he would not 
live more than a few minutes without taking a breath, a few days 
without finding water, or a few weeks without finding food. With- 
out the lust of the flesh, men might live until their old age, but 
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without descendants, their bloodline would die out with them. 


Without knowledge of what is enough, man’s desire nonethe- 
less remains unbridled and uncontrollable, and it can become as 
destructive as it is productive. If a man is unable to tell when 
his belly is full, that is, when he has far more than enough to 
sustain his body but suffers from permanent hunger, a genetic dis- 
order known as the Prader-Willi syndrome, he will be driven to eat 
continuously until his body is unable to cope with such excess of 
food. Fortunately, evolution has favored those among our distant 
pre-human ancestors who had been endowed with an instinctual 
ability to know when they had exceeded the amount of food that 
their body would need and be able to digest. Some knowledge of 
what is enough may therefore be innate, when it concerns biolog- 
ical needs, but it is not so concerning what is found outside of 
man’s body. His flesh will tell him, sometimes violently, that he 
should not take more food or drinks, but he can nonetheless con- 
tinue to amass things to eat without consuming them, stockpiling 
them in cellars and storehouses. In that case, only a mind, his own 
or someone else’s, can lead him to interrupt this endless quest. 


One should nevertheless keep in mind that, as Laozi tells us, 
the cause of the disaster is not the fact that one possesses a cer- 
tain amount, large or small, of things, but rather the desire to 
get more. One could sit on a pile of gold and be driven mad by 
a lust for more, while a penniless drifter, like the Greek philoso- 
pher Diogenes the Cynic for example, may be content living in 
the streets and eating crumbs falling from the table of men richer 
than him. What matters is one’s relationship with the things of 
the earth, which also represents one’s attitude toward the earth 
itself. To get is to take or to receive from something or some- 
one and then to possess what has been obtained. The harmful 
desire mentioned by the philosopher is not the desire to satisfy 
one’s wish to continue to live, but rather the desire to get for its 
own sake, for the inflation of his ego or his fear that he one day 
may lack something. If the pleasure sought by the greedy is not 
derived from the amount of what is possessed but rather from the 
very fact of obtaining, of gaining something, one by definition will 
never be able to be satisfied, as satisfaction implies a tranquility, 
a motionlessness that is fundamentally incompatible with a desire 
to obtain more. This precisely is the question mentioned in the 
final part of the aforementioned quote. 
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The Chinese wise man indeed tells us that “the contentment 
of knowing what is enough is an enduring and unchanging suffi- 
ciency” (AIEZE, HER). Here is the power of knowing what 
is enough: true satisfaction of the heart. No matter how many 
precious things one gets, the feeling of fulfillment gained through 
this action will always be very superficial and fleeting. To stand 
on the edge between need and greed is not only a way to avoid 
unnecessary effort or to avoid the wasting of earthly things in or- 
der to benefit the whole of which man is part. It rather represents 
the only path toward the true satisfaction of his heart, the true 
fulfillment of his nature. Once this knowledge has been gained and 
has permeated one’s core, it can never be lost or taken away, and 
then one’s lot is always enough. This awareness, however, only 
marks the beginning of the path. 
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1.3 Examination of the Things of the Earth 


An awareness of the role of the things of the earth in man’s 
life is only a first spark, but one that has the potential of kindling a 
blaze that will illuminate his world. In order not to die out and be 
forgotten, this spark must nonetheless be nurtured and fed. The 
awareness must become the beginning of an investigation, a search 
to dis-cover the role played by the things of the earth in our lives, 
and what role are they meant to play. The most renowned disciple 
of Laozi thus described the importance of such a work: 


SUWAZET, BHABEUIY, BAIR! 
NEA ZEEE, DRE ATOZ, BATU Ay. 
SAA ATARI, ABER 1248, 
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“Isn’t it lamentable that most worldly gentlemen 

have disregarded their natural disposition and sacrificed 
life in pursuit for material possessions? 

Whatever action a sage takes, he will examine 

the purposes and the reasons carefully. 

If a man is now shooting at a high-flying sparrow 

with a precious pearl, the world will surely 

laugh at him. Why? Because he is paying such a high 
price for an insignificant gain. 

Isn’t life more valuable than a precious pear 


12718 


The words of Zhuangzi are precise, and he has a clear view of 
the contrast between man’s potential and what most men accom- 
plish. They abandon life for things, but life here not only means 
their own life, the time they spend above the earth and what they 
do with it, but also the whole formed by Life itself, in which it 
may seem that they are meant to play a part that goes beyond 
the mere accumulation and consumption of earthly things. The 
pursuit of the things of the earth seems to represent a betrayal of 


'8 Original Chinese text from: Zhuangzi. Zhuangzi. Trans. by Wang Rong- 
pei, Foreign Languages P, 1999. P. 490. English translation based on the one 
found in: Zhuangzi, Zhuangzi, p. 491 (Ch. 6), but modified to better fit the 
present work. 
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man’s destiny and of his very nature, like a caterpillar that would 
try to refuse to become a butterfly, trying to keep feeding on leaves 
indefinitely and ignoring the fact that it is called to conquer the 
sky by nature itself. Such is the life of a man who lives for the 
things of the earth, as he is also shaped by nature to soar in the 
highest skies and elevate himself above the earth that begat him 
and from which he was formed. Fortunately, man is not an animal 
devoid of reason. He is fully capable of avoiding being stuck on 
the earth, if only he tries, or is led by men who are aware of the 
danger that will befall him. 


The reason explaining man’s lingering on the earth, that is, a 
disregard for the heavenly, the spiritual, to take refuge in an illu- 
sory attempt to possess the earth, is ignorance of the implications 
of such worship of material things. In order to save himself from 
this, he needs to examine himself and the earth, to see where does 
this attraction to things comes from, and where does it lead him: 
causes and effects. 


The root of the pursuit of things is an unshakable faith in 
possession, which is not only an abstract concept: it also is a part of 
man’s sensory experience of the earth. It is not only manifested as 
a metaphysical idea, but also linked with physical, earthly actions 
and objects. Possession is nonetheless not unique to man. A wide 
range of animals also exhibit behaviors that betray a possessive 
attitude toward things of the earth. A mountain lion will urinate 
to mark its territory, offering an olfactive signal informing other 
creatures that they should keep out of a particular part of the 
surface of the earth. An eagle will prevent other birds from coming 
near the carcass of its prey by aggressively chasing them away, 
putting its body between them as long as meat remains on it. 
Ants bring leaves from the open country into the depths of their 
subterranean dwelling to store them in their pantry, keeping them 
safe, under the protection of specialized soldier ants and using 
the earth itself as an impenetrable barrier. Such behaviors can 
nonetheless be distinguished from the lure of gain that leads man 
to pile up gold in his hall and to waste his life in trivial pursuits. 


The possessive behavior of the aforementioned animals indeed 
directly is the result of a physical need, for their survival. They 
instinctively know what is enough for them, and rarely take more 
than what they need. The mountain lion will not spend his days 
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roaming and marking a land that would greatly exceed what he 
needs as a hunting ground. An eagle will not continue to kill and 
pile up carcasses once he is satiated, and ants will not collect more 
than what their colony needs to sustain itself. To do so would 
only be to waste time and resources. It would serve no purpose. 
To them, possession is only a means for survival, and when survival 
is ensured, what is possessed can be discarded. Why, then, do so 
many men spend their entire lives trying to possess more than 
what they need? Why do they shoot a high-flying sparrow with a 
precious pearl? 


The beginning of an answer comes from a fundamental differ- 
ence between men and animals: the latter are ruled by a combi- 
nation of their instinct and their sensory experience of the earth, 
while the former are equally ruled by something unique to them: 
their ego. This powerful force is what can lead man to disregard 
his own life, and even to end it willingly, something unknown to 
the rest of the animal world. If one carefully observes the flow 
of nature, it would seem easy to conclude that the purpose of all 
forms of life would be their own perpetuation, their survival and 
reproduction. Only man can be seen to refuse to reproduce and 
refuse to continue to live, showing how unique he is among Life 
itself. Only he may value things that are completely useless to his 
survival and reproduction. Only he may produce and enjoy works 
of art, pursuing beauty at the cost of his own life. 


The primacy of beauty and greatness over usefulness is one of 
the main causes behind man’s unbounded pursuit of the things of 
the earth, and the metaphor used by Zhuangzi represents a perfect 
example of this. The Chinese sage indeed tells us that the world 
will laugh at the one shooting a pearl at a high-flying sparrow, but 
not that it would be ridiculous by itself. The pearl’s value is only 
found in man’s eye, and it is completely devoid of any practical use 
for the survival of both men and animals. It is valued by men for 
its beauty and the prestige associated with its rarity, giving to the 
one who possesses it a feeling of greatness. For any other form of 
life, it is completely worthless, as it contains no nutrients; it cannot 
be used as a shelter, and wouldn’t even help them to attract a mate 
and reproduce. The sparrow, on the other hand, would be sought 
by countless creatures, as its flesh would be able to sustain their 
body for a while, including man himself. A herd of pigs would 
prefer that the farmer would throw sparrows at them than pearls, 
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and a man marooned on a desert island would also have more use 
of a single hen than of a mountain of jewels. This shows that the 
world, seen as the sum of all the egos of a community of men living 
together, would not necessarily be wise enough to value life over 
a feeling of greatness and artificial value. Indeed, “Life is more 
valuable than a precious pearl,” and the sparrow is both part of 
Life and a means by which creatures can prolong their own lives, 
showing that the opinion of the world may lead man away from 
life itself. 


The value of the sparrow may also be found in something other 
than its flesh. As the religious tradition of the West tells us, the 
small creature may also show us the way: “Look at the birds of 
the air: they neither sow nor reap nor gather into barns, and yet 
your heavenly Father feeds them. Are you not of more value than 
they?” (Matthew 6:26). The sparrow does not gather things that 
he will not immediately use, such as twigs to form a nest, and yet it 
lives on, fed by the earth and by Life itself. In the aforementioned 
quote, Jesus enjoined men to look at the natural world, to observe 
the creatures leading a simple life upon the earth, in the seas, or 
the air. Zhuangzi, on the other hand, enjoined the sage to look 
for causes and consequences. Doing both of those things, man 
is called to search for a larger order in nature, to look and find 
out how nature works and, in turn, how should he spend his days 
above the surface of the earth. 


From the way of life of the smallest creature, up onto the 
motion and changes of the largest elements of the universe, that 
is, the course of the sky, nature itself is a book, wide open for man 
to read and written in the plainest of all languages, the one of the 
senses, but one that is nonetheless seldom read with the attention 
it deserves. The earth is full of meaning, waiting to be dis-covered 
and that would transform man’s life for ever, if only he realized the 
number of precious things on which he treads down each passing 
day. 


As the sky is too clear to attract our attention, and the earth 
is too impenetrable by our superficial minds, more simple books 
have been written by men who were able to decipher the language 
of nature, ex-plaining us what is too plain for us to see, in words 
less perfect but more accessible to the beginner walking on the 
path. Such a work of guidance is the Treatise on the Way and 
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Virtue, which offers us the following hint concerning how nature 
works: 


Rik, APG S Be. 
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“May not the way of the sky be compared 

to the bending of a bow? 

What was high is brought low, 

and what was low is raised up. 

(So the sky) diminishes where there is superabundance, 
and supplements where there is deficiency. 

It is the way of the sky to diminish superabundance, 
and to supplement deficiency.” !9 


In order to find a harmony between man and the things of the 
earth, one must first look at the earth itself. The earth is contained 
by the sky, which shelters and enfolds everything that exists. The 
course of man’s life follows the course of the earth, which is itself 
caught in the flow of the heavens. It is thus paradoxically necessary 
to raise our eyes toward the sky to be able to clearly see what 
we stand on, the earth that begat us. The “way of the sky” is 
the course of the sky, the flow of being in which all things are 
caught, unable to escape it as long as they exist. It is also the way 
better known by its Chinese name: the Dao (i#?°), from which the 
philosophy of Laozi and his followers takes its name, Daoism. It 
is not a god, nor a spiritual path that one is meant to follow, but 
the very course of the creation, the way followed by nature itself, 
which is a model of harmony and perfection. It would seem that it 
is nature itself, the way of the sky, that man is called to take as an 
example to find harmony in his own life. It is by submitting itself 
to the flow of nature that he can dis-cover and occupy his rightful 
place upon the earth and under the sky. 


The Chinese philosopher does not pretend to under-stand the 


'9 Original Chinese text from: PUA HHE, GHAR MAA () BF HT 
#:) , p. 125. English translation based on the one found in: Lao Tzu, The 
Tao Teh Ching, np. but modified to better fit the present work. (Ch. 77). 
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way of the sky. He opened his treatise on the way by declaring 
the impossibility of accurately describing it: “the way that can 
be spoken is not the eternal and unchanging way”?! (GHHJi#, JE 
1H). Here, he simply asks a question: isn’t the way of the sky 
similar to the bending of a bow? 


The body of the bow, that is, what is either brought high or 
low, is the earth and the sky, what is caught in the flow, following 
the way. The string of the bow, that is, what keeps its extremities 
in tension with each other by bringing one end high while lowering 
the other is the laws of nature, how all that is caught in the flow 
of space and time finds its equilibrium. The way is the work of 
the string on the bow, the quiet harmony that is the result of a 
perfect balance between opposite forces. 


The things of the earth are all caught in the course of the sky, 
and just like the bow, these things can be used by man because of 
the harmony of nature, following the way, which allows a certain 
order to emerge from chaos and gives nature its laws, which are 
enduring and unchanging, serving as a basis for the existence of 
all earthly things. The earth itself, the planet on which we stand, 
represents an example of such harmonious equilibrium exhibited by 
the things following the way. Formed by the attraction of various 
bits of matter surrounding the sun, it progressively concentrated 
and hardened, becoming a globe of molten lava with a heart of red- 
hot iron. Spinning around itself, it has been shaped into a sphere, 
as the gravitational attraction between each particle forming the 
earth works to keep its body in equilibrium, making the mountains 
that grow too tall crumble under their own weight and filling up 
the deepest chasms with the dust and water that surrounds them. 
The earth is itself like a bow, kept bent around itself, given a 
stability that allowed its crust to cool down, ultimately allowing 
life to sprout, first in the seas and then all around its surface. 


The equilibrium and harmony nurtured by the way nonethe- 
less do not imply a staticity, a motionlessness. The quiet harmony 
favored by nature is a frame into which something can develop, 
into which the energy of the chaos can be channeled to produce 
something. The bow’s usefulness comes from the harmonious ten- 
sion and the equilibrium between the wooden body and the string, 


21 Original Chinese text from: Ua HE, CHIE AR (CN BF FETE 
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but its usefulness is only revealed when the bow is used, when 
a man pulls the string away and releases it to propel an arrow, 
as the equilibrium is temporarily broken and the energy stored in 
the bow is transferred to the projectile, while both the string and 
the wooden body of the bow oscillate chaotically for a little while 
before reaching back their original state. 


Life also can be seen as exhibiting such channeling of energy, 
which flows through the way to produce something. It is like an en- 
gine, whose usefulness comes from the balance between the work of 
competing forces pushing a piston in opposite directions, thereby 
making its wheel(s) turn. Life sprouts and evolves because of a 
series of similar mechanisms. An example would be how animals 
strengthen their lineage through natural selection: males more of- 
ten than not must compete to find mates, with the females choos- 
ing the one they perceive to be most fit to reproduce with. Males 
will therefore strive to be the best, at hunting, fighting, parading, 
or accumulating things, in order to satisfy their need for copulation 
and reproduction by possessing the most prestigious mate. This 
strife between creatures and between sexes is one of the driving 
mechanisms of evolution. It is through this relentless battle that 
life propagates itself and gains strength with each new generation, 
growing more resilient, more resistant, and more willing to survive. 


Life itself, as a whole, a super-organism formed by the sum 
of all forms of life, as the trillions of cells forming the body of a 
man, is part of such a mechanism. Life is a force that does not by 
itself know what is enough. It propagates itself as extensively and 
as quickly as it can, without awareness of the consequences of this 
unrestrained growth. The way nonetheless reins in this expansion, 
through the agency of the work of the earth and the sky, which 
puts boundaries to this proliferation. Earth and sky both keep 
life at the surface of the earth, nonetheless without smothering 
it, letting it extend itself modestly into the heavens, the birds in 
the heavens, and into the ground and the deepest seas, the fish, 
worms, and insects. 


The earth, the sky, and the life between them, including man 
himself, are all equally advancing through time following the way, 
as a marble rolling down a track. Without the need for a willful 
intervention, an anthropomorphic god controlling the course of the 
sky and of all that it contains to give it meaning, the creation seems 
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to ineluctably follow the way which is set in front of it. It would 
nonetheless seem that man finds himself in a unique position: the 
power play between the lifeforms driving evolution has led him to 
develop a conscience of his environment, of his own being, which 
is not found among any other creature found on the earth. He can 
not only gain an awareness of the nature of the way but can also 
decide to take a stand regarding its work, either actively opposing 
it, that is, himself becoming a force working against the course 
of nature itself, or on the contrary, become an agent of the way, 
participating in its work and living in symbiosis with the whole of 
nature, embracing the way as part of himself. 


As a being thrown onto the earth, experiencing a world through 
the lens of his senses and of his reason, man is at all times con- 
fronted with the actions of other men who, like him, may either 
oppose or accompany the course of nature. He therefore constantly 
must decide whether to intervene in the great play unfolded in front 
of his eyes. The quality of the man who has a clear vision of the 
way and who has decided to embrace it is named virtue (#27) by 
the Chinese philosopher. This is the second word of the title of his 
work, the Treatise on the way and virtue (JE{#2273), reflecting the 
contrast and complementarity between the way and virtue. The 
way is the course of the sky and of all that it encompasses, while 
virtue is a quality of the man who has embraced the way, who has 
seen the flow in which all are caught and has consciously chosen 
to embrace it. 


The virtuous nonetheless does not necessarily actively “work” 
for the way or for nature itself. His embracing of the way is dis- 
played in his general attitude at all times and toward all things 
rather than in a series of determinate deeds, and this for a very 
good reason: following the way, nature itself does no such work, 
as it possesses no will. Nature only flows, running through time 
following the course traced by the way, always finding its equilib- 
rium without striving for it. A virtuous man, having let the way 
permeate his whole being, would therefore bring low what is high 
and bring high what is low. He would diminish where there is a 
superabundance and supplement where there is a deficiency, imi- 
tating the way of the sky but without thinking about it, without 


22 [dé] . 
23° [dao dé jing] . 
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calculation or premeditation. 


Virtue is therefore more than a quality: it is the way of life 
of someone who has embraced the way and has been able to let 
it penetrate the core of his own being. As it is dis-covered and 
appropriated, it changes man’s relationship with everything, in- 
cluding the things of the earth. It teaches man not only what 
is enough, but also what is lacking. It shows him where there 
is an overabundance of things and where there is an insufficiency 
of them, thereby encouraging him to compensate for these imbal- 
ances. Such behavior would seem to be instinctual neither in man 
nor in animals, when they are seen individually. Life as a whole 
may nonetheless be seen as exhibiting a harmony with the way 
that may be likened to what we described as virtue, even if it has 
no consciousness of its own. 


It was stated earlier that life by itself knows no boundaries. 
It does not know what is enough and grows as much and as ex- 
tensively as the earth and the sky allow it. Both the sky and the 
earth on the one hand, and life on the other, exhibit a symbiotic 
relationship that always finds an equilibrium when sudden or bru- 
tal changes in one or the other appear. Such symbiosis can also be 
observed within life itself. One example would be the way by which 
species coevolve to adapt themselves to the evolution of another 
one, such as hummingbirds and bird-pollinated plants, with birds 
developing longer beaks to be able to reach the flowers’ nectar, and 
the flower themselves developing shapes and colors that are more 
likely to attract the hummingbirds, which they need in order for 
their pollen to be carried to other plants and thereby reproduce. 
No matter what occurs, within certain limits, of course, life finds 
a way to adapt and thrive, and an equilibrium, both within itself 
and with its environment. 


Man can therefore consciously do what life, the earth, and 
the sky do naturally. While any severe imbalance in the affairs of 
men also always reaches a harmonious equilibrium if given enough 
time, man may nonetheless play a part, facilitating the flow of the 
creation. He does not need to “work” for this, that is, to actively 
search for things to rectify and place himself as a judge over other 
men and things. He rather only needs to treat the situations that 
present themselves to him in accordance with the way, that is, in 
a virtuous manner. 
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The silent dialogue, the quiet interaction between the way and 
the virtuous man is at the center of the way of life advocated by 
the Chinese philosopher. Once it has begun to penetrate man’s 
life, it slowly influences each one of his actions and his thoughts, 
but the path is long, and the pitfalls are numerous. It would take 
more than a lifetime to understand the way, and therefore man 
is condemned to fail if he tries. One may nonetheless appreciate 
the beauty of a flower and be inspired by it without being able 
to understand the marvelous intricacy of its coming to life and 
blooming, and so one can stand in awe of the way and embrace it 
without understanding it. 


Man only has to begin to tread down the path pointed out 
throughout the sky and the earth. The easiest way to begin is by 
letting the way transform his relationship with the things of the 
earth that he possesses or covets, as these are far more easily seized 
and manipulated than the things of the world, that is, things of 
the mind, or the things of the sky. This beginning is described 
by the Chinese philosopher in the very last section of his treatise, 
showing the reader where he must start as he finishes studying and 
is now called to put his knowledge into practice: 


EMME, EUSACRA, BURACRZ. 
Rik, NMA. BAI, AMA H. 
“The sage does not accumulate. 

The more that he expends for others, the more 
does he possess of his own; the more 

that he gives to others, the more does 

he have himself. 

With all the sharpness of the way of the sky, 

it injures not; with all the doing in 


the way of the sage he does not strive.’*4 


The sage, that is, the one embracing the way, recognizes both 
lacks and surpluses. When he has more than he needs, he does 
not hesitate to dispense his excess of wealth to those who are in 


24 Original Chinese text from: ba ii HE, GHAR MKA CN BF HT 


E#:) , p. 130. English translation based on the one found in: Lao Tzu, The 
Tao Teh Ching, np. but modified to better fit the present work (Ch. 81). 
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need, but more than this, he does not unnecessarily plan ahead, 
even for his own needs. He does not fill granaries to be ready in 
case of a famine. He does not pile up gold in his vault in case of 
financial difficulties, nor does he amass weapons in case of war. He 
rather puts his trust in the way itself, in the capacity of nature to 
supplement where there is a deficiency and to diminish where there 
is a superabundance. He does not accumulate anything, leaving 
his fate, even his survival, in the hands of the natural order of the 
creation. 


To put one’s trust in the way nonetheless does not mean that 
one is certain that nature will always provide when one is lacking 
something, or relieve the one laden with an excessive burden. This 
rather means that one lets himself be carried on the way, not re- 
sisting the flow, no matter where it will take him, even onto death. 
Death is indeed fully part of life, and even perhaps its culmination. 
It is unavoidable, and the only uncertainty resides in the length of 
one’s days, which may be long or short, but always will end in the 
same manner: with one’s return to the ground, to the great body 
of the earth. 


Without worry nor fear, the sage therefore does not make long 
plans. He does not search to satisfy the needs of the future but 
rather entirely focuses on the present and, in particular, on his 
experience of the flow of nature along the way. When something 
falls into his hands that he has no immediate use, he lets it go 
to someone who might need it. Doing so changes his relationship 
with things, the things of the earth in particular. He has use 
of a limited number of things, which allow him to survive or to 
better embrace the way, but he possesses nothing, in the sense 
that he does not take hold of them. They have been given to 
him, and he therefore uses them, but if they were to be taken 
or to disappear, he would not be distressed or angry. Living in 
awe of the magnificence of the way on which he is carried, silently 
and effortlessly, he contemplates the quiet harmony and enjoys the 
unfolding of his destiny. 


The sage possesses nothing, even when he lives in a large house 
filled with countless instruments, tools, vessels, food, or artworks. 
He possesses less than a naked beggar living in the streets who 
treasures the single copper coin that has been thrown at him. And 
yet, he has more than most of the richest men who have trodden 
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the face of the earth. He indeed sees every thing as part of the 
whole of nature, the whole of the earth that is carried throughout 
the sky, which is itself carried along the way. He is part of this 
whole, and the whole belongs as much to him as to any other living 
being who has seen his own nature. Possessing nothing, he can 
see that he has everything. 


The more man dispossesses himself of the earthly objects that 
he owns, giving them away to be used by others who have need 
for them, the more he can feel that the whole of nature is part of 
himself, that he has it. The possession of earthly objects indeed 
traces a line in man’s world, separating the whole of the earth 
in two: on one side, the things that belong to him, and on the 
other, things that belong to other men. This demarcation creates 
frustration for the one who possesses less than his neighbor or 
lacks something that he either really needs or simply wants. As 
seen earlier, in the case of the man in the hall filled with jade and 
gold, it can also create fear or anxiety for the one who has taken 
or received more than other men, as he worries that his riches will 
be appropriated by others or vanish. All kinds of separation, of 
demarcation, create tension between the separated elements, which 
are made to stand against one another. By giving all things away, 
man can progressively make his domain, the collection of things 
that he possesses, smaller and smaller, until nothing is left and the 
demarcation between what is his and what is not fades away. 


Without a clear line separating what man possesses from what 
he does not, the whole of the earth and the sky becomes his own. 
It does not exclusively belong to him. He does not possess it as an 
object that he can keep away from others, locked inside a chamber 
or guarded by men in arms. He rather shares it with every other 
creature and thing, having it without possessing it. It belongs to 
him, but he cannot grasp it, contain it, or prevent others from 
enjoying it. 


The more the sage does for others, the more he edifies his 
own house, his own world. The more man gives away, the more 
he has. Giving, he does not lose. Doing, he does not spend. 
Possessing nothing, he has everything. Reciprocally, what others 
do also contribute to building his world, and he benefits from what 
they give to others. He belongs to the whole and to each one of its 
parts, to every man walking the earth and to all things. To belong 
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is nonetheless different than to be possessed, just like the sage can 
possess nothing and yet have everything. He belongs to the whole, 
to the earth and the sky, and to the world of men, but none of 
these possess him. They do not grasp him to restrain his freedom. 
He is bound to the course of the sky, led on the way without the 
possibility of leaving its path, but he is like a marble running down 
a track naturally, through the agency of the forces of nature itself, 
without any will to force the marble down a particular path and 
to reach a particular goal. The earth behaves toward man like a 
sage is supposed to behave toward the things of the earth: man 
comes out of it, being born out of its body, out of physical matter, 
but it does not intervene in its life more than necessary. The earth 
provides the condition for man to exist, keeping him close through 
gravity and warm enough through the heat of its core of molten 
iron, but it does not direct the course of his life, knowing that no 
matter what occurs on the surface, his body always belongs to the 
earth, as it is made of earth itself, and after his last breath will be 
scattered in the sky, his flesh will putrify and join back the source 
out of which it came. Taking care of man without holding him; 
giving him life without possessing him, the earth is a model for 
man to follow, a perfect example of something following the way. 


The way of the sky is sharp, but it does not injure. It is sharp 
because nothing can stand in its way, like a torrent of water run- 
ning through a deep valley. Even when it encounters an obstacle, 
it either takes it in its flow effortlessly or simply bypasses it. It 
can uproot and carry trees away, or slowly carve its way across 
granite, but the use of its force is always measured. It does not 
topple down mountains or dig tunnels. It does not take the short- 
est, straightest path to reach its destination. It rather takes the 
easiest one, running down at the lowest point, where water has 
already run down in the past, minimizing its impact on its sur- 
roundings. Sharp but soft, unstoppable but gentle, the earth and 
the sky are caught in the flow of nature, running down the way, 
without friction, without collisions, only a smooth motion forward. 


The life of most men stands in contrast to the sharpness of the 
way. Many are those who are “blunt,” from the day they are born 
until the one when they are greeted back by the earth. Seeing an 
obstacle, they try to destroy it with brute force. Wanting to reach 
behind a mountain, they dig their way through it. They choose 
the straightest path, without counting the effort that they spend 
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in the process, or the impact that this choice will have on their 
environment. Posing themselves as judges of rights and wrongs, 
they relentlessly strive to shape the earth and their world so that 
they would take the form favored by their mind. Some do this on 
a very small scale, only arguing verbally with their neighbors and 
colleagues to reach their goal, while others find themselves in a 
position to impact the earth and the world of men as a whole, not 
hesitating to plunge humanity into wars, chaos, and destruction in 
order to reshape the world into what they envisioned. 


The sage nonetheless lives a different life. He does not stand 
idle. He does not merely contemplate the course of the sky, silently 
standing on the earth while other men busy themselves in works 
and pleasures. The sage does but he does not strive. He lives but 
does not compete. He advances on the path but does not leave 
any trace of his passage, walking quietly, naturally avoiding any 
obstacle. 


As was seen earlier, life itself is highly dependent on the battles 
and competition that are waged between its different parts. Living 
organisms need tension, between individuals, between sexes, and 
between species and kinds to evolve and to strengthen themselves. 
Strife is the engine driving life itself, and therefore how to explain 
that, according to the Chinese philosopher, the sage should not 
strive? Concerning life, one answer may be that while other living 
beings strive to survive naturally, following their instinct which 
encourages them to live and reproduce, man has been endowed 
with a consciousness of his nature and of the nature of the earth 
and the sky. He, potentially, can see the way and can decide to 
consciously follow it rather than simply be carried by the flow. He 
therefore can cease to submit himself to his instincts, cease from 
striving to survive by competing against other forms of life. Taken 
to the extreme, a complete cessation of any strife against other 
living beings would imply death in a rather short time. There 
is indeed no fundamental difference between the largest branches 
of the tree of life, such as plants and animals, and man needs to 
digest other forms of life in order to survive. He lives because 
other, weaker forms of life die. One may nonetheless imagine a 
kind of extreme diet in which one would only eat grains and fruits 
without taking the life of the plant that produced it, and only 
animals dying of natural causes, even if that would present serious 
difficulties on a large scale. 
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Concerning the things of the earth, an absence of strife is eas- 
ier to imagine. Pushed to the extreme, this would imply refraining 
from being attached to any object. One would let his things be 
stolen without reaction, without anger toward the thief nor fear 
of the morrow, accepting one’s death without worry if no food 
could be obtained, or if the cold winds of the winter were to take 
one’s last breath away when found without warm clothes or shel- 
ter. An even more extreme view may even consider that the search 
for food, shelter, or the making of clothes are themselves forms of 
strives that would go against the way, implying that one could 
only wait for death, impassive and idle. Here can the falsehood of 
this argument be seen: to do so, to refrain from satisfying one’s 
most essential needs to survive would be to fight against one’s most 
deep-seated instinct, to strive against one’s nature, and therefore 
against nature itself. Letting oneself starve to death would require 
an intense fight of the will against the body and the instinct that 
pushes man to survive. This would be to be blunt rather than 
to be sharp, to take the shortest path rather than to follow the 
lowest, most efficient one. 


The way is never extreme. It always favors equilibrium over 
strife, but this does not mean that it is without turns and bumps. 
Man is meant to live the days appointed to him, no more, no less. 
For him, to embrace the way is to accept that it will decide the 
length of his life. He must simply do without overdoing. He must 
feed himself, clothe himself, and build himself a shelter, but these 
activities, which all imply a relationship with things of the earth, 
should not be one of dependency. He should not take more than 
he can use. He should not worry about the needs of the morrow, 
and he should not let the satisfaction of these basic needs come 
at any cost. If famine were to come to him, without anything he 
could do except taking from others who also share the same need, 
he should accept his fate without fear, but if he can live without 
letting himself be enslaved by his needs, the way leads him to 
do so, as this would be to embrace the course of nature and to 
avoid strife. Then would man truly be content, satisfied not only 
transiently, until new needs or desires appear, but rather for the 
entirety of his days on earth, without any wavering or doubt. 


The follower of the way nevertheless never sees it perfectly. His 
horizon is always limited, and he must therefore always observe the 
earth, the sky, and life itself in order to have a better look at the 
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way in front of him. It is not only those who have embraced the 
way who can teach the sage, but all those carried by the course 
of the sky, including those who are resisting the way itself. The 
Chinese philosopher offers us a brief description of such people: 


AR SCHR, TEAR, RARE, 

MAAR. dennis. ARK! 

“They wear elegant and ornamented robes, 

carry a sharp sword at their girdle, 

pamper themselves in eating and drinking, 

and have a superabundance of property and wealth; 
— such (princes) may be called robbers and boasters. 


This is contrary to the way surely!”?° 


The three elements given as examples all have something in 
common: they represent some of the three most basic needs of 
man. Food naturally is the most essential of them all, having 
preceded all the other things, long before man’s distant ancestors 
set foot upon the dry land. The two others, clothing and weapons, 
certainly are among the first things of the earth that man began to 
use after having evolved from a standing primate into a true human 
being. What is condemned by the philosopher here is nonetheless 
obviously not the use of the things themselves, but rather their 
misuse. 


If animal skins began to be collected and pieces of cloth be- 
gan to be woven, it is primarily because man progressively settled 
in lands far remote from the place where his ancestors originated. 
Having evolved in a temperate region of the earth, possibly in 
Africa, he shed most of the hairs of his body after countless gen- 
erations, as they became a hindrance rather than an advantage. 
Suddenly moving into colder regions, man had no time to evolve 
to adapt to this new climate, and therefore had to use his wit to 
compensate and survive. The fur of other animals, which were 
shaped by the ages to fit this region, was cut and sewn into coats 
and boots, saving man from the icy winds of the plains of both the 


25 Original Chinese text from: ba HE, CHIE AR (CN BF FETE 
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most northern and southern parts of the earth. This is why clothes 
have been invented, and why man is now dependent on them in 
most parts of the planet. Only long after did man begin to use 
clothes as a means of seduction, as displays of wealth or symbols of 
power. This is when the necessary became the superfluous, when 
the useful became vanity. 


In the same manner, weapons were first manufactured in re- 
sponse to a need: to defend oneself against wild animals stronger 
than man, from the attacks of other men, or simply to hunt for 
food. Having no claws, horns, or venom, man had to once again 
rely on the one thing that nature reserved to him alone: a sharp 
mind. Like clothing, weapons nonetheless soon became objects of 
prestige, things of the earth that were carried to impart an impres- 
sion of prosperity and power rather than to be means to defend 
their lives and find food. 


Food and water are the most essential things of the earth 
for man. Their absorption replenishes his forces and gives him 
the energy to move upon the surface of the earth and to stay 
above it for a few days or weeks longer. When man has his fill, he 
nevertheless begins to transform his need for food into a quest of 
the senses and a way to display his wealth to others. He seeks the 
rarest creatures and plants, paying others to travel to the other 
side of the earth to satisfy his cravings for delights of the palate 
and for recognition of his peers. He drinks bottles of wine stored 
for dozens of years, and roasts the most elusive birds of the sky, 
leading men to spend hundreds of hours of work to prepare a single 
meal, while others die of hunger at the door of his banquet. 


For someone who sees the world’s value in terms of wealth 
and money, the inequality between the rich and the poor is merely 
the result of a difference of effort, of capacity, or of luck. The one 
who has more than enough should rejoice as he contemplates his 
wealth and boasts of his success to others, while the needy should 
simply strive more to reach the same level of material prosperity. 
Such an attitude toward the things of the earth seems to be the 
one that predominates in modern China, and it has now deeply 
permeated this culture, as shown by the fact that the standard 
greeting and wish during the celebration of the lunar new year is 
ASE. GS ( Cgong xi fa cdi] ), which may be roughly translated as 
“T wish you (material) prosperity.” This, however, would certainly 
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not have been a greeting chosen by the ancient philosopher, for 
whom superabundance was not only a waste but even something 
harmful. 


Those who waste, those who use their wealth to produce dis- 
plays of their own power over others, those who are blind to the 
futility of the inflation of their own ego that it represents, are not 
only people who fail to be gentlemen, to do good: they rather are 
robbers. Such a view is not exclusive to the East. The Chris- 
tian tradition, in particular, shows numerous examples of saints 
and theologians making the same argument, among which is Saint 
Jerome, who said that “the superfluous things of the rich are the 
necessary things of the poor. The first is guilty of embezzlement 
by exclusively using them for himself. He steals from the poor 
what he does not give them.”?° By needlessly holding onto things 
of the earth, such a man creates imbalances between men, thereby 
opposing the natural course of the sky. These imbalances between 
the hoarder of things and the needy exacerbate tensions within 
man’s world as a whole, and they become sources of pain, anger, 
conflicts, and ultimately destruction and death. He is called a 
“robber” and not simply a selfish person or a stingy man, a strong 
word, usually reserved for someone who takes away from someone 
rather than merely fails to give. This can be explained by the fact 
that these things, which are hoarded into halls or in secure vaults, 
do not naturally belong to him: they have been offered by nature 
itself to satisfy the needs of Life, and not only the personal needs 
of this particular individual. By hoarding things of the earth, man 
keeps away the gift of nature from those who are needing it, and 
to whom it rightfully belongs. 


To embrace the way means that one naturally equilibrates the 
imbalances created by the chaos of the earth and the sky or, more 
frequently, those caused by his fellow men. He does so, but without 
striving, without making it a daily task. He does not deliberately 
look for things to fix inside his world. The hoarder, on the other 
hand, not only fails to embrace the way: he hinders the course 
of the sky, thereby also depriving himself of the true contentment 
enjoyed by those who accompany the flow of the creation. 


26 TBA, Secondary translation from the French one in: Noél Desverges, et 
al. Complentent de l’Encyclopedie moderne: dictionnaire abrégé des sciences, 
des lettres, des arts, de l’industrie, de l’agriculture et du commerce. Firmin 
Didot Freres, Fils et Die, 1838. np. 
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Once he embraced the way, the sage began his new life by 
picking up a thing of the earth in his hand, examining its finest 
details and reflecting on its nature as “thing.” He has now been 
given some insights concerning the place that this thing occupies 
in his life and concerning the place that it is meant to have in 
it. This examination of the things of the earth nevertheless never 
ends. As his vision becomes clearer, following his advance on the 
path, he is led to look deeper into the nature of things. This 
implies not only a three-dimensional vision of earthly objects, as 
precise as it may be, but rather one including the course of the 
thing, as part of the earth, caught in the course of the sky, one 
with the way itself. 
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1.4 The Course of the Things of the Earth 


If a man takes a look at the things surrounding him, either 
in his own home or outside, in cities and countryside alike, he can 
notice that these all have one thing in common: they all come from 
the same source. They were all shaped out of the earth, by nature 
itself, by the hand of man or the impulse of life. These material 
things all share the same point of origin, and they are all caught 
in the course of the sky. A single block of granite may become 
the raw matter for a multitude of things that will be scattered all 
across the face of the earth: one piece of it can be fashioned into a 
statue, preserving for the ages to come the likeness of a particular 
person, while another will be used as the cornerstone of a building. 
One piece will become a grain mill for a modest household, while 
another will be used as a tile decorating the palace of a king. 
Despite all the transformations that it can endure, the nature of 
the material remains the same, and it continues to be part of the 
earth itself. 


In order for man to see the truth of the things of the earth, 
and thereby know the place that they should occupy in his life, he 
needs to stand back from their presence. He needs to look at them 
not only as things that are merely here and now, and rather as 
parts of the eternal and unchanging earth, caught in the course of 
the sky, following the way. Concerning this question, the Chinese 
tradition reminds us that: 


Abb Be 
“The sky, the earth, and the myriad of things 
all form one body.”?" 


The heart of this saying, the one body formed by the myriad?® 
of things (#4— #8), is very commonly used in modern Chinese, 
usually simply translated as “unity.” What it points out is the fact 
that all the things of the earth forever remain part of the great 


body of the earth, and that the earth itself is part of the sky. 


7 Original Chinese text from: SS#. (mRISis CHAT) ah) ). Beijing Book 
Co., 2016. np. TBA. 
8 Literally: “ten thousand things.” 
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The sky, the earth, and the myriad of things, that is, the world, 
are one. Like Russian dolls, in which the larger encompasses the 
smaller, the world is built upon the earth, which is carried by the 
sky, which follows the way, forming a cascade united by its largest 
element. 


The ten thousand things of the earth (#)4/9?°) that surround 
us are one. This declaration is not a religious or cultural dogma. 
Neither it is a mere philosophical hypothesis, the personal view of 
philosophers who have spent too much time building things of the 
mind. It rather represents a truth that can be experienced with 
the senses as well as it can be contemplated with the mind. The 
cornerstone made from a block of granite remains a part of this 
block, which in turn remains part of a mountain or soil from which 
it was cut and extracted. In a perfect continuity, without objective 
boundaries separating things, this mountain can be seen as part 
of a larger range, a larger land, a continent, and ultimately just a 
part of the earth itself, which is encompassed by the sky. As will 
be seen in the next chapter, the separation into things only occurs 
in man’s world. The earth was, is, and will remain a totality, a 
continuum without any definite, objective lines of fracture. 


A consequence of a consciousness of the everlasting and un- 
changing unity of the earth is a considerable weakening of the 
relevance of the concept of possession. It ceases to be an abstract 
concept associated with a “right” of property, and is reduced to 
a mere capacity to prevent others from accessing or using a small 
part of the earth. Man has no inherent right to possess any part of 
it. All he can do is to demonstrate, by himself or through a higher 
power such as a government, a capacity to keep something away 
from other men or beasts, a capacity that is always transient, con- 
trary to the earth itself. The things of the earth rise and fall. They 
are made and return to the dust. The earth, on the other hand, 
endures, always in motion and yet never fundamentally changed 
by the flow carrying it and by the hand of man. Man clings to 
the things he can hold within his hands, the things he believed he 
owned, until his last breath, but he carries nothing to his grave. 
Even if he is buried in the soil with his most prized possessions, 
it only makes his nature all the clearer: man and his things are 
one with the earth in which he has returned, but he never truly 
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departed from it in the first place. His possessions were only the 
parts of the whole toward which he developed a deviant relation- 
ship. 


One’s attitude toward the parts represents one’s consciousness 
of the nature of the whole. By developing a possessive relationship 
with the things of the earth, man only demonstrates his failure to 
perceive the essence of the earth itself. By coveting, hoarding, 
or wasting, he shows that he lives as a slave to his ego, tirelessly 
working to satisfy its insatiable greed, forgetting that he can find 
true contentment by submitting to the way, which shaped his na- 
ture. Focusing on insignificant parts, he neglects the whole of the 
earth and the sky. He fails to play his part in the great play of 
nature and hinders the walk of others who are following the way 
by preventing them from getting what they need from the earth. 


As told in the aforementioned quote, the earth and the sky are 
more than an incoherent aggregate of things: they form one body 
(—-##°°). The body of any living creature, the one of an amoeba 
or a human being, represents a formidable example of how nature 
can shape the earth into an incredibly complex assembly in which 
countless parts naturally and unconsciously play their part in a 
larger play, of which they are completely unaware but to which 
they nonetheless efficiently participate, submitting themselves to 
their nature. If a sufficiently large part of the body refuses to ac- 
complish the task assigned to it by nature itself, the very structure 
of the whole collapses and the body crumbles in its entirety, killed 
by itself. The same goes for the earth and the sky, which also form 
a sort of giant organism in which each thing of the earth, of the 
world, and of the sky plays a part. By preventing things of the 
earth from being used for what they have been made, man goes 
against the flow of nature itself. He becomes a part striving against 
the whole, a cell fighting against the body. His relationship with 
these material things affects his relationship with the earth as a 
whole, and with the way itself. The cause of such deviant behavior 
is nonetheless not limited to a mere blindness to the unicity of the 
earth and the sky. 


The blindness affecting the slave to the things of the earth 
is foremost one that affects his vision of himself. His ego leads 
him to think of himself as something standing outside of the earth 
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and the sky, something endowed with an immaterial spirit that 
would exist independently of the rest of the creation, something 
transcending matter, space, and time. He sees his own body as a 
device allowing him to visit and interact with the earth, but not 
something that is part of his essence. His body is his possession, 
his property, but not really part of his true self. 


The Chinese Chan tradition, which can be seen as an heir of 
Laozi’s philosophy of the way, points out something concerning 
the question of man’s relationship with the earth and the sky, in 
a compendium called the Blue Cliff Record (42/8): 


ASHER, BRA 
“The sky, the earth, and I have the same root; 
The myriad of things and I form one body”?! 


The sky, the earth, and the things forming the world all form 
one body, but it also includes man himself. Man is fully part of 
this giant thing that is carried along the way. He is one with 
the things of the earth and thus with the earth itself, which is 
one with the sky. This implies that man’s relationship with the 
things of the earth not only represents his relationship with the 
whole of the earth, but also displays something about his inner 
nature. He himself is a thing of the earth, embraced by the sky, 
sharing the same essence with each part of the whole. His ego can 
lead him to falsely believe that he could exist independently of 
rest of nature, but this belief nonetheless finds its source in a true 
specificity that appears unique to man: he alone is indeed able to 
become conscious of the nature of the way, and of his place in it. 
He alone can make an informed decision regarding his behavior 
toward the way itself: either submitting to its flow and embracing 
it, or confronting and opposing it, refusing the yoke of nature and 
striving for independence from the rest of the creation. 


Man’s ego, his subjectivity, therefore is both what allows him 
to see the unicity of nature, making it appear as an object that 
can be observed and grasped, and what leads him to see himself as 


31 Original Chinese text from: RF. (ere eee CED). =RB ARH 
A RA A], 2005. P. 452. English translation from: Thomas Cleary and J. C. 
Cleary. The Blue Cliff Record. Shambhala, 2005. P. 245 (40° case). 
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something that is not part of nature, and even may lead him to go 
against the way itself. This double-edged sword, bestowed upon 
him by nature, offers him a way to rise above the other creatures 
by entering in a true partnership with the way of the sky, but it 
can just as well bring him lower than the beasts crawling on the 
deepest parts of the earth as he, contrary to any other creature, 
is capable of hindering the course of nature through his own will 
and consciousness. 


Fortunately for man, he also differs from the animals by his 
relationship with the sky, and with the flow of time that it embod- 
ies, in particular. Able to extract himself from his own presence, 
the fact that he only experiences the sky and the earth as a pass- 
ing flow of present instants, he is also able to reflect on and to 
reconstruct the past, as well as to project himself into the future. 
The sky, the earth, and I have the same root. The use of the 
word “root” (#%°") is not fortuitous here. The Chinese ideogram 
itself, which contains the ideogram for a “tree” (AX), points out to 
the fact that the creation represents an organism, with a common 
source and point of origin, and the same nature shared by all the 
things that are grown from it, like a gigantic tree sprouting out 
of an insignificantly small seed. The unicity of the sky, the earth, 
the world, and man, is not only something that is occurring now: 
it rather extends all the way from the apparition of the earth and 
the sky, as matter and space-time, until their end, if it comes. 


Searching for the root of all things can therefore become a 
way for man to see the bond that links his nature to the nature 
of all things, and more particularly to the things of the earth. By 
reflecting and reconstructing the organic evolution of the earth 
and of the life that has grown and developed on its surface, he 
can realize how the perfect continuity of this process implies a 
blurring of the lines separating nature into “things.” The flow of 
nature, following the way, is not only one: it is also seamless, across 
space as well as across time. He can see himself as a thing of the 
earth, like any other, sharing the same root with them, and also 
the same course, and in all likelihood also the same end. 


A consequence of the realization of the seamlessness between 
man and the things of the earth is a furthering of the loosening 
of the concept of possession. He never possessed anything, or he 
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always possessed everything. None of it matters, and both are one 
and the same. One can see that this was clear to the philosopher 
Zhuangzi, as he was ready to see his breath of life return to the 
sky: 


HEPC, BPMIERZ. HEPA: 
EULA HASHES, LAA Ayn ke, 

SRS ANA AB 2 (ay DADE ! 

While Zhuangzi was dying, 

his disciples intended to prepare 

many things to be buried with him. 

When he learned of this, Zhuangzi said, 

“The heaven and the earth will be my coffin. 

The sun and the moon will be my jade rings. 

The stars will be my gems. 

Everything in the universe will be buried with me. 
Don’t I have a complete list already? 

Anything else will be redundant.”*? 


Why take pride in being buried with gold and jade when he 
has the sun, the moon, the mountains, and the rivers. All the 
things of the earth and the sky were as much his as what others 
consider to be their earthly possessions: coins of gold or precious 
objects. More than this, his death will render any distinction be- 
tween himself and the other things of the earth and the sky even 
more meaningless, as his very flesh will be burned and turned to 
smoke, carried by the wind to the highest clouds or buried into 
the soil, decomposed, and then ultimately brought by the rain 
into the darkest abyss, indistinguishable from the whole, even by 
man’s eye, which is eager to look for demarcating lines. 


There is therefore no point in worshipping the bones and 
graves of the wise ones who showed us the way, as the following 
anecdote from the Blue Cliff Record reminds us: 


33 Original Chinese text from: Zhuangzi, Zhuangzi, p. 578. English transla- 
tion from: Zhuangzi, Zhuangzi, p. 579. 
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Ur— Aksar, TAGS, PERE, HE DOERR 
faz: [TET E? | 

iia: [RACE A | 

mao: (ROE AIBA, RUT RE Gbn eA? | 
One day Yuan took a hoe into the teaching hall and 
crossed back and forth, from east to west 

and west to east. Shuang said, 

“What are you doing?” Yuan said, 

“[’m looking for relics of our late master.” 
Shuang said, “Vast waves spread far and wide, 
foaming billows flood the skies—what relics of 
our late master are you looking for?”?4 


Seekers and embracers of the way, such as the Chan monk 
Yuan, are not immune from the temptations associated with the 
things of the earth. Even once they have pronounced their vows 
and discarded all their earthly possessions, they can still be at- 
tached to certain things of the earth, such as the bones of their 
master. They can also possess things collectively: a monastery or 
a community may acquire, store, and worship things of the earth, 
which would belong to none of the members but to the group as a 
whole. This would somewhat soften the detrimental effect of the 
possessed things on the members’ relationship with the way, but 
far from taking man out of the pitfall of possession, it only makes 
its effect more insidious. Thinking of himself as someone devoid 
of earthly possessions, even taking pride in his independence from 
the things of the earth, he does not realize that he remains pos- 
sessed by certain things, just like the rich man in his hall filled with 
jade and gold, but with a major difference: the hoarder of wealth 
would at least hardly be ignorant of his predicament. He would 
never think of himself as detached from the things of the earth, 
contrary to the monk, who may think that he has been freed from 
their yoke at the moment he uttered his vows. 


The problem with man’s relationship with the things of the 
earth therefore is not limited to the fact that man possesses things: 
it foremost is the fact that he is possessed by them. The monk in- 


34 Original Chinese text from: °F, (#ra#32R fe (E)) , pp. 589-590. 
English translation from: Cleary and Cleary, The Blue Cliff Record, p. 317 
(55"" case). 
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deed does not possess any relic of his master, but he is nonetheless 
possessed, both by the things that he seeks and by his own desire 
for their appropriation. What is harmful to his relationship with 
the earth and the way is his attachment to things that may not 
even be real, not even be part of the whole of nature. He is lost if 
he cannot even see the fetters restraining his life, binding it to a 
few things whereas he could embrace the whole. 


Awareness of this ignorance may nonetheless come, suddenly 
and without effort, as a gift of nature itself or as the fruit of a 
long reflection, the end of a long path strewn with snares. No 
matter through what means it is realized, man must realize that 
the fact that he owns no things of the earth; that he has no personal 
property, does not necessarily imply that he has been liberated 
from their yoke. Furthermore, sucb realization does not protect 
him from developing different forms of deviant relationships with 
the earth. The monk and his monastery may not own any thing 
of the earth, and they may beg for their sustenance, but they 
nonetheless can waste natural resources, waste the earth itself. 
A monk can take without need, even if he has nowhere to store 
things. He can destroy parts of the earth, willingly or unwittingly, 
even if he gains nothing from it. His monastic condition and his 
vows do not absolve him from the fact that whatever he uses, he 
takes it from the earth and from the other living beings living on 
its surface, without permission, and without any inherent “right” 
to do so. Man not only steals from other men, those who need 
these things of the earth far more than him, as it was seen in the 
previous pages: he also robs the earth daily in order to rise above 
other creatures and survive for a little while longer. 


One of the earliest Chinese philosophers of the way, named 
Liezi (4) ), well described man’s condition as a robber of the 
earth and the sky: 
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AKI ZA, SCRA, 
We Ze A, DEE, 

aK, SAI, BAH. 
eR, TKR, AFH. 
RARBG, TOK, BR. AR, 
BACME, SELMA? 
“Well, the things that I steal are the sky and the earth, 
each in their season 

—the fertilizing rain-water from the clouds, 

and the natural products of mountain and meadow-land. 
Thus I grow my grain and ripen my crops, 

build my walls and construct my tenements. 

From the dry land I steal winged and four-footed game, 
from the rivers I steal fish and turtles. 

There is nothing that I do not steal. 

For corn and grain, clay and wood, 

birds and beasts, fishes and turtles are 

all born out of the sky. 

How can I claim them as mine?”?° 


Man’s capability to discern the necessary from the superflu- 
ous, and his tendency to take more than what he needs from the 
earth, imply that he has a responsibility toward nature itself. The 
winged and four-footed game, the fish and the turtles eat and use 
the earth purely by instinct. They have no knowledge of the na- 
ture of the earth and the sky, and they therefore cannot be held 
accountable for their theft of resources. Man, on the other hand, 
differs from them. He is able to know the consequences that his 
behavior has upon his environment, and the price paid by nature 
for his greed for things. Each one of the things of the earth that 
man appropriates, use or misuse, is a product that took billions of 
years to make, ages of ages during which the particles composing 
them have traveled throughout the universe and have been shaped 
by stars and galaxies before being taken by the hand of man. The 
drops of rain watering his crops or quenching his thirst were al- 


35 Original Chinese text from: Liezi. Liezi: Bilingual Edition, English and 
Chinese. Trans. by Lionel Giles, Dragon Reader, 2015. np. The translation 
is based on the one made by Lionel Giles in the same book, but it has been 
modified to better fit the present work (Ch. 49). 
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ready there at the inception of the earth and the sky, and they 
passed through eons before they were lifted by the winds and car- 
ried over his field. Long before man stepped foot upon the face 
of the earth, this water had already been prepared by nature it- 
self. How impudent of man to think that these fruits of distant 
eras belong to him, simply because he happens to stand in their 
vicinity and can let them be absorbed by the earth he tilled, just 
for an infinitely small fraction of their course throughout the sky, 
following the way. 


The mental vision of the course of the things of the earth 
should therefore, in principle, impart a sense of modesty into man, 
as he sees how much these things, as insignificant as they may 
appear, can reach the depths of time and space, that is, the confines 
of the sky, locations that will forever remain inaccessible to their 
own ego. He is like an ant that would think of itself as a king and 
the owner of a whole kingdom simply because it would be the only 
living being present in the royal palace. 


Man’s realization of his condition, as a thief of the earth and 
the sky, is nonetheless not meant to plunge him in a spiral of guilt 
and privation, one that would ultimately lead him to despair and 
death. It is part of his nature to be a thief of the earth, and to go 
against this nature would be to go against the way itself. What 
the man embracing the way is meant to do is incredibly simple, 
and yet so hard to practice. In the words of Zhuangzi: 


wee TL, LER id 

NAA, LEE 

“He lets gold lie buried in the mountains 
and lets the pearls lie hidden in the abyss. 
He does not crave for property and wealth 
and does not strive for fame and position.”*° 


According to appearances, the life of the sage does not stand 
out from the one of the common folks. According to the standards 
of the world, he is not successful. He is not rich. He does not havea 


36 Original Chinese text from: Zhuangzi, Zhuangzi, p. 175. English transla- 
tion based on the one found in: Zhuangzi, Zhuangzi, p. 176, but modified to 
better fit the present work. 
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good reputation. Having chosen the likeness of water, falling from 
the highest clouds and then running from the snowy peaks to the 
deepest parts of the valleys and the darkest caves, he accompanies 
the lowest of men, those who are despised by the chasers of things 
and ignored by the powerful. The mountains are his storehouses, 
and the abyss are his vaults. He has everything that he needs 
within his dominion, whose boundaries are the borders of the earth 
and the sky. Whenever he needs something from the earth, he 
takes it from the lower realm, but his heart is not set on the riches 
found in its depths. Having everything, without possessing any 
thing, he watches others spend their days and even their whole lives 
mining the earth for things that they do not need. Unconcerned, 
without anger nor disdain, he watches their work, their pillaging 
of the earth, healing its wounds when he is able but not waging 
a battle against his neighbors, as he knows that the earth has the 
all-encompassing sky as its ally, and that its course will ultimately 
mend the scars on its body, filling where there is a lack and taking 
away where there is excess. 


A careful observation of the course of the things of the earth 
allows an unveiling of the nature of the earth and of the place 
that man occupies on it. Unfortunately, this place may not be 
the one that man would expect, having a high opinion of himself. 
As the only creature roaming the earth that has been endowed 
with a consciousness of the course of nature itself, contrary to the 
multitude of other animals, he would naturally think that nature 
has offered him a place of choice, an exalted position that would be 
a reflection of his intellectual and spiritual superiority over other 
forms of life. He may nonetheless come to face a more troubling 
reality: the fact that if he stands out from other beings, and from 
the earth itself, it is also because of his capacity to lay waste on the 
earth, to disturb and stir up the flow of nature, and to go against 
the way. In the Blue Cliff Record, the Chan monk Yunmen (22/")) 
asks the following question: 


Se7AAAIA, aa Kies, AREA? 
“Medicine and disease subdue each other: 
the whole earth is medicine; what is your self 


2037 
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The monk would here seem to point out the noxious nature of 
man’s ego, which is hurtful to the earth. The range of the state- 
ment that it contains may nonetheless be enlarged to be applied 
to mankind as a whole. The sum of all the egos of all men may be 
what best represents the essence of mankind, and therefore man 
himself may be seen as a disease whose cure is the earth itself. He 
would therefore not be the crown jewel of the creation, the apex of 
life, and the culmination of billions of years of work of the earth, 
but rather something infecting it, an ailment hindering its course, 
lacerating its body and consuming its flesh. 


It is because man is a slave to his ego that he becomes a dis- 
ease to the earth, but it is also this ego that defines him as a human 
being. If the flow of nature led to the emergence of man out of the 
earth itself, it implies that man is also fully part of nature. He can 
oppose nature and go against the way, but this behavior, this abil- 
ity, is also the product of nature itself. Man’s raison d’étre may 
perhaps be seen in the aforementioned quote: “medicine and dis- 
ease subdue each other.” The word translated as “subdue” (783°) 
designates the action of regulating, governing something, and its 
ideogram shows a flow of water being contained to prevent flood- 
ing. This action is nonetheless not unidirectional: disease and 
medicine, man and earth, subdue each other (441¥8°°). The dis- 
ease is therefore as necessary as the medicine. Man contributes, by 
his opposition to the earth, to the equilibrium between the forces 
at play in the flow of nature. Man always remains, willingly or un- 
wittingly, an agent of the way. The sage, by his spiritual growth, 
compensates for the work of those fighting against the way. He 
therefore has a role to play, one that is complementary to the one 
of the slaves to their greed for the things of the earth, who also 
have their role to play. The embracer of the way must therefore 
search for his role and diligently play his part. He must find out 
what should he begin to do. The first of those is: letting go of the 
things of the earth. 


translation from: Cleary and Cleary, The Blue Cliff Record, p. 477 (87"> case 
in the English translation; 90" case in the aforementioned Chinese edition). 
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1.5 The Release of the Things of the Earth 


Man can spend a considerable amount of time to study the 
things of the earth and to examine the relationship, which is often 
a dependency, that he has with them. Grasping these things in 
his hands, he can observe them in detail, dissecting them with 
his eyes or with his mind, until the secrets that they conceal are 
all revealed. He can trace back their course over time and space, 
seeing how these things that he holds went through the entire 
course of the sky and the earth, passing through these ages long 
before life itself emerged from the earth and the seas. This work 
would nonetheless be vain if it does not bear fruits. It should lead 
to a transformation of man’s daily life as well as of his very being. 


If he has diligently observed the things that he holds and 
adequately reflected upon the nature of his relationship with them, 
he indeed should conclude that the relationship that he has with a 
large number of things of the earth is detrimental to his spiritual 
development, to the blossoming of his being. This is when the time 
for introspection and observation should end, and when the time 
for action, or re-action, should begin. 


The vision of his dependency, and even of his slavery to the 
things of the earth, may produce a shock that will often make 
man react impulsively, stirring up his thoughts and clouding his 
judgment. The most natural reaction to the realization of one’s 
condition as a slave would be to fight for freedom, violently and 
uncompromisingly. The slave to the things of the earth may there- 
fore declare that these things are his enemies. He would then strive 
to cut off the bonds tying him to them and attempt to cast them 
away, throwing them as far as he is able. He may even decide to de- 
stroy the things that he sees as leading him astray from the path set 
for him, like the bonfires of the vanities of Girolamo Savonarola,*” 
returning things to ashes and to the earth itself. This is the way 
of the ascetic, which has been followed by a great number of men 
since the dawn of mankind, on each continent and in very differ- 
ent religious traditions. Rejecting the things of the earth, they are 
warriors of the mind against matter, soldiers of the sky fighting 


4° Savonarola encouraged the people to throw away the superfluous things 
that they possessed in large bonfires, thereby delivering them from the vanity 
of non-essential material possessions. 
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to vanquish the earth, even at the risk of destroying themselves, 
whose body is made out of it. 


The man at war with the things of the earth is therefore often 
also a man waging a battle against the earth itself. The ascetic 
does not see the creation as an indivisible whole: the separation 
between earth and sky to him is not a mere convention, product of 
man’s world, it rather reflects an underlying truth, a fundamental 
difference and opposition between them. The earthly is seen as 
low, vulgar, and immature, while the heavenly represents what is 
exalted, superior, and spiritual. Wanting to transcend his earthly 
nature to become a lord of the sky, an ethereal being, he denies 
his own flesh, rejects his own body, which he sees as a deadweight 
hindering his growth and preventing him from soaring toward the 
heavens. His body, as part of the earth, itself becomes man’s 
enemy and it is treated accordingly. The needs of the body are 
ignored by the mind, as much as man’s will allows it. It is denied 
food and water, leaving it unsatisfied on purpose, crying to man’s 
heart for its sustenance. It is denied sufficient sleep, seen as a 
doorway to laziness and to a general lack of discipline of the mind 
over the body. It may even be burned by hot coals, slashed with a 
whip, or pushed to the brink of death in freezing waters, all of this 
by man’s own hand, flesh hurting itself to attempt to cleave the 
mind away from the body, to tear the sky away from the earth. 
The most extreme forms of asceticism may even lead a man to 
voluntarily throw away his body as a whole, embracing death as 
the ultimate way to vanquish his earthly nature, believing that 
the essence of his being, his “soul,” would thereby be liberated, 
like the Greek philosopher Empedocles, who threw himself in an 
erupting volcano to free himself from his flesh. 


To wage war against the earth is not only to fight against one’s 
being, it is also a strife against the way of the sky, nature itself. 
The ox does not starve itself to transcend its earthly nature. The 
mountains do not try to float in the air. The fish do not pretend 
that they can fly. To accept one’s own nature is the first step that 
has to be taken by someone who wishes to embrace the way of 
the sky. Man’s nature is a reflection of the relationship between 
earth and sky: he is himself both a creature of the earth, made 
of flesh and blood, and one of the sky, able to use his mind to 
reach out toward the things of the sky, spiritual matters that go 
beyond mere materiality. To embrace the way of the sky therefore 
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implies a balance between man’s earthly and heavenly natures, a 
symbiosis between his body and his mind, which are inextricably 
tied to one another. 


Man’s world is built upon the earth. All the things that his 
mind produces are the fruit of his sensory experience of the earth 
and the sky, even if his world extends beyond the sensory and 
forms a space that in a way transcends both earth and sky: the 
metaphysical. The physical realm: the earth, the sky, and the 
parts of man’s world formed from them, therefore represents more 
than the ground upon which he stands: it is the foundation of 
everything that he has, uses, or thinks about. It is what allows 
him to be, and what he is made of. How can it then be considered 
as an enemy to be destroyed and discarded? This goes against 
man’s nature, and against nature itself. 


To satisfy the basic needs of the body is to embrace the way of 
the sky, and so is the satisfaction of the needs of the mind. To do 
so is to contribute to the balance between the earth and the sky on 
the one end, and the non-earthly parts of the world on the other, 
that is, the balance between the physical-temporal realm and the 
metaphysical one. Each man indeed represents a microcosm that 
reflects the larger structure of mankind: at his own scale, he has 
the power to balance the realms and the sum of all the surpluses 
or lacks of all men also represents a larger play of power between 
the realms, which is also constrained by the way of the sky itself. 


If asceticism, that is, the rejection of the things of the earth, 
including the body itself, goes against the way of the sky, as does 
the lust for these very things, their possession, and their misuse, 
what kind of relationship is the man embracing the way supposed 
to have with the things of the earth? Fortunately, man is not alone 
on his walk along the way. His forefathers have pondered the same 
questions, generation after generation, and some of them have left 
imprints of their reflections carved on turtle shells, bamboo slips, 
and paper, or simply transmitted their teachings from mouth to 
ear. The core teaching of the Chinese Chan tradition concerning 
one’s relationship with things, of the earth first, but also those of 
the world and the sky, is concise and disconcertingly simple: 
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WARE « 
“Do not be attached / Do not grasp (without letting go). 


941 


These four ideograms give us a straightforward command, 
which may appear simplistic and naive but requires an explanation 
and is incredibly hard to effectively put into practice. To grasp a 
thing of the earth is to use one’s fingers to seize control of it and 
prevent it from being taken away. It represents one of the most 
fundamental ways by which man possesses things, and certainly 
the one that is the most characteristic of mankind. Other liv- 
ing beings possess things mostly by ingesting and digesting them, 
but man can seize and manipulate them. There nonetheless is 
an important difference between these two means of possessing a 
“thing:” when one ingests something, it is mainly to satisfy one’s 
hunger or thirst, whereas the grasping of objects is not directly 
linked to a need. One can continue to eat or drink to a certain 
measure even when one has his fill, but the body itself can put 
a stop to it. Grasping, on the other hand, knows no boundaries. 
It can be used to hold weapons during a hunt, or to fashion tools 
that will allow him to build a house or to weave cloth. Grasping 
is therefore necessary for man’s survival, but only when it is tied 
to a use. 


When what has been grasped has fulfilled its purpose, it can 
be returned to its original place. If one holds on to it and stands 
idle, this is when the use gives places to an abuse, when the tool 
becomes a fetish. This is the moment when a reversal occurs: the 
object begins to take hold of the one holding it. What is grasped 
begins to seize man’s hand and his heart, binding him to itself and 
not letting go. Such an image can be found depicted in the very 
ideogram that was translated as “grasp” in the aforementioned 
quote: #4,4? which originally represented a pair of hands held in 
handcuffs. The grasping of the hand easily becomes an attachment 
of the heart, and then handcuffs of iron. The things of the earth 
can therefore entrap man, making him believe that his hands give 


4! Traditional saying; The word #3 (zhi zhud] is more commonly used in 
the sense of ”to be obstinate” in modern Chinese, but its use in the context 
of Chan is more peculiar, closer to the concepts of attachment and grasping 
while refusing to let go. 

[zhi] . 
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him power over things, while he remains oblivious to the fact that 
they can just as well lead him to relinquish his control of himself. 


The things of earth are therefore like hot pieces of metal, which 
can be manipulated without injury if one is fast enough and mini- 
mizes his contact with them, but they consume him if they are left 
in his hands for too long, without being used. Man must therefore 
learn to use without abuse, to seize and to let go, letting the thing 
fulfill its purpose without letting it rapture his heart, an art that 
takes a lifetime to master. Before this can happen, he nonethe- 
less must first learn how to let go, how to release the things of the 
earth, which incidentally also represents his own release from their 
grip, his liberation. 


When someone wants to cease from holding an object in his 
hands, he must first release the tension that has been created by his 
muscles and his bones. It is this tension that allowed the grasping 
of the thing, through a rigidification of the hand, like the legs of a 
spider taking hold of a prey. The release of the thing thus comes 
as a result of a relaxation of the hand, a softening of the muscles 
in the hands and arms, a liquefying of the body. When the body 
takes the likeness of water, having released all the tensions that 
made it appear hard and rigid, it can no longer control and possess. 
Like a stream of water flowing down a valley, the relaxed man does 
not keep anything that is not maintained close to him by the other 
forces of nature, the earth in particular. As a water-tight pouch, 
his skin prevents the dissolution of his flesh and the spilling of his 
blood, which is eager to join back the great body of the earth as 
soon as it is given the opportunity to do so. His clothes are kept 
in place by the conjunction of the downward pull of the earth and 
their particular shape, chosen so that they would not escape the 
one wearing them, even when he does not hold on to them. In 
a perfectly relaxed state, he may begin to pay attention to the 
streams near him, listening to their voices, to what they sing as 
they run down toward the sea. This is when he may begin to learn 
the art of the release of things and notice the great stream that is 
invisible in itself and yet directs every single thing that he can see 
with his own eyes and feel with his hands. 


The release of the things of the earth starts where their grasp- 
ing and possession began, in the hand, but it does not end there. 
The wave of release must be unleashed so that it would engulf the 
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entire realm of man’s possessions. The door of his house should be 
unlocked; the chains of his fence should be unfastened. His vaults 
should be left open, and the key to his drawers thrown away. Then 
can the stream of things of the earth flow through his own home, 
both bringing and taking things according to the needs and greed 
of the other men living nearby. Here also, an equilibrium must 
nonetheless be found. The release of all things is an ideal, which 
must be confronted with a less than ideal reality. Man still has 
needs that must be fulfilled in order for him to live. He cannot 
leave thieves empty his pantry before the winter comes, or let his 
children be taken away to be sold as slaves. When hard times come, 
safety is not only a need, it becomes a right and a responsibility. 


Once again, a balance must be found, far from two forms 
of extremism: firstly, the one that denies man’s need for things in 
order to survive and demands that he reject things altogether, and 
secondly the one that considers that the possession of an always 
greater number of things is a way of life leading to contentment. 
Man can build a house without letting it become his own prison. 
He can securely lock his pantry without being chained to it. The 
key is to realize that the danger is not the things themselves, but 
rather the power that they exert on man’s heart. The release of 
the things themselves is often the fastest and easiest path, as the 
discarding of an object, in most cases, greatly reduces its grip on 
man. Far from the eyes and the hands, far from the heart. The 
less one has, the freer can one be. 


There is nonetheless also a possibility of releasing the things 
that are indispensable to man’s life: cutting off the bond while 
keeping the thing at hand. What matters is not so much the fact 
that one’s hand clutches a thing, that one’s house has high walls 
and fortified doors, or that one keeps precious things in inviolable 
chambers itself, but rather the strength of the bond between man 
and thing. The clutched hand, the doors, and the chambers are 
only symptoms of the disease, which is the enslavement of man to 
things of the earth, but the relationship between the two is not 
one of direct cause and consequence. A man can have nothing at 
hand and be smothered by the chains binding him to things that 
he does not have, and one can live surrounded by things, even 
bearing them on one’s neck, without being attached to them. The 
release of the things of the earth is therefore more than a question 
of possession of material objects: it begins and ends in man’s heart 
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rather than in his hands. 


Giving things away is the easiest path. It is the first step 
of the beginner. To get rid of the superfluous, to declutter, is a 
rather simple thing, but to be able to cut off the bonds with the 
necessary is another matter. It demands that man lets himself 
be more deeply permeated by the way of the sky, letting go of 
the grip he has on his own self first, and then on life itself. It 
is only by letting go of his desire to survive that man cuts off 
the bond chaining him to the things that are necessary for his 
survival. To release his grip on life nonetheless does not imply 
that he is embracing death, but only that he fully accepts to let 
himself be carried along the way by the flow of nature. He may 
prepare food for the winter, and he may forge weapons to protect 
his children, but placing his life in the hands of fate, he would not 
be devastated if fate goes against what he had planned. Having 
severed the chains tying him to his possessions, to his wife and 
children, and even to his own life, he is prepared to face the fact 
that these things are all transient, passing by as they are carried by 
the flow. These chains were sources of fear and worries, but once 
they have been destroyed, man is free: free to live, to enjoy, and 
to die, embracing the way and the things around him, embracing 
without smothering, until he let himself be dissolved, content and 
one with the earth. 


The release of the things of the earth is not a one-time event. 
It is a process that can take many years to complete, and many 
return to the earth before its completion. The most important 
nonetheless remains the impulse at its origin: the moment when 
one realizes the need for the release itself. This is when man is 
called to transform his own life, his own being, to shape it accord- 
ing to the way. This is when man ceases to attempt to fashion the 
earth and the world in his image and to make it fit his desires, and 
when he submits himself to the way of the sky. When the bondage 
to the things of the earth ends and the slave is finally free, he is 
then given the opportunity to see his place in the creation, the fact 
that the liberation from the things of the earth does not imply that 
he now would be master of all things, and even simply master over 
himself. 


It is after having been held prisoner in a dark cell, after having 
forgotten the daily play of light and darkness, when the sun comes 
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in and out of the horizon, that man is in the best condition to be 
touched and seized by the greatness of the sky. When he has finally 
been liberated, his chains crushed to dust, he can see that other, 
greater forces still exert a strong influence upon him, constraining 
his life. Is he still a prisoner? Has he only escaped a cell to 
find himself still locked in a larger prison? He indeed is enclosed 
inside a restricted space, and time: the sky itself is his shelter, one 
whose boundaries will forever remain inaccessible to him. He is 
also kept close to the great body of the earth by its gravitational 
pull. Earth and sky keep him under their influence, but their 
yoke is nevertheless fundamentally different from the condition 
he experienced as a slave to the things of the earth. Both play 
with him rather than put him in chains. They both constrain his 
movements and his nature, but they also are what allow him to 
exist in the first place: the earth gave him his body, and the sky 
a space and time in which this existence can be manifested. 


Having released the things of the earth but seeing himself 
under the influence of the earth and the sky, which gave birth 
to him, man is then in a perfect condition to realize that he can 
willingly submit to these greater forces, which themselves follow 
another: the way itself. The lines between slavery and freedom, 
liberation and submission are therefore blurred. He is not bound 
in chains, only gently pushed and pulled, delicately carried by the 
flow of nature, which like a stream of water can carry and move 
without grasping. Neither entirely free, nor a slave, he is only 
searching for harmony with the forces interacting with him. 


The manner in which the earth and the sky interact with 
man can therefore become a model for man’s relationship with the 
things of the earth. Using without grasping, close but without be- 
ing chained to each other, this is how he can live without becoming 
a slave to the things he needs for his survival. The Chinese Chan 
tradition has a saying that echoes with this question, in the form 
of a precept to guide the life of the follower of the way: 


BYTE AS AY OR 


“It can be encountered, but cannot be sought after.”4? 


43 Traditional saying. 


a bey 
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This short statement remarkably characterizes what man’s 
relationship with the things of the earth is supposed to be, in 
addition to crystallizing the essence of the life of an embracer of 
the way. To seek is very similar to a act of possession. It implies 
an attraction between the seeker and what is sought, a desire to 
obtain that betrays a subjection of man to the thing he covets. By 
searching, he loses himself, loses his freedom, as it is the “thing” 
that decides where he will go, and what he must do to obtain it. 
He follows the thing, which becomes his leader, and even if he does 
not possess a single thing of the earth, he once again becomes a 
slave to them, by another means. 


The slave searches for his master, while the master waits for 
things to come to him. The free man, the embracer of the way, 
is neither slave nor master. He refuses the two roles that only 
represent two sides of the same coin. The master, owning slaves or 
things, indeed quickly becomes dependent on what he possesses. 
He is chained to them and thinks that these chains allow him to 
prevent his property from running or being taken away, but what 
is found at the two extremities can hardly be distinguished. The 
slave also holds the master in chains, and this is why the free man 
rejects them altogether. 


The free man rejects the fetters binding him to things, but 
this is not done to keep them at bay from him. On the contrary, it 
is by being free from them that he can develop a true relationship 
with these things, one that reflects the nature of the way: strong 
but soft, like water, accompanying without controlling. He does 
not seek, and he does not possess. He does not desire, and does not 
expect, as if things were due to him. He rather waits, patiently and 
placidly, without awaiting any thing or anything. This tranquility 
and freedom teach him about the way, opening his eyes and his 
ears to the signs of the earth and the sky, awaking his senses to 
the presence of the things that are around him, from the smallest 
speck of dust to the widest clouds that hover above his head. He 
is slowly prepared, his heart kneaded like dough, by the way itself, 
until he is ready to welcome the things that are coming to him, 
without them being expected, sought, or caught. 


Once the things of the earth have been released and the desire 
for these things has been quenched, what is the free man then 
supposed to do? How is he supposed to live? Is he meant to stay 
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still, contemplating the flow of nature while waiting for it to bring 
him what he needs directly into his hands? Obviously, it is not 
that simple. He should wait for the encounter with what he needs, 
without awaiting it. This nonetheless does not imply inaction. 
Tranquility does not require idleness or motionlessness. He can 
wander the land without seeking. He can take without grasping, 
and he can be close to a thing without possessing it. What he can 
do is to pave the way for things, to facilitate an encounter with the 
things he needs: people, food, shelter, warmth. Aimlessly walking 
through the country, he will sooner or later stumble upon some 
sort of food. Fruits hanging on branches, berries hidden in bushes, 
or mushrooms on damp wood lying on the soil of the forest, he is 
also certain to find what he needs. A cave, an abandoned house, or 
an old car left to be reclaimed by the earth can provide him with 
shelter from the wrath of the sky and the coldness of the earth. 
The skin of a deer or a bison, dead of old age or killed by the teeth 
of a predator, could give him warmth when the sun hides its face 
under the horizon. 


The earth and the sky provide to those who are patient, those 
who can hear their voice and listen to their teachings. Man is truly 
free when he accepts to let himself be supported by the earth and to 
let the winds of the sky insufflate the breath of life that prolongs 
his existence into him, that is, when he embraces the way and 
puts his trust in it. This nonetheless does not mean that to have 
faith in the way and to let himself carried by the flow of nature 
implies that man will never lack anything, or even that he will live 
until his body crumbles from old age. Wandering throughout the 
countryside, waiting to stumble upon some food, is not a fail-safe 
method of survival, far from it. Someone relying on his trust in 
nature to survive a harsh winter or live in a land ravaged with 
drought can expect to be confronted with death, his own or the 
one of those depending on him. 


The way is never perfectly straight. It always takes turns 
and detours. It is never simple nor simplistic, but rather always 
demands a continuous balance, an equilibrium between opposing 
forces that are both necessary in order for it to continue to be. 
A release is not an abandonment nor a rejection, and the life of 
the free man is a permanent balance between the embracing of 
life and the embracing of death, between the self and the whole. 
Relinquishing his desire for survival, for existence, by putting his 
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trust in the way, he may welcome death, or at least grow indifferent 
to it. Like a swallow that wanders around the city, eating the 
crumbs falling on the ground, but that is swept away by the first 
snowstorm, he may accept his fate, the fact that nature will not 
always provide and that the moment when it happens may mark 
the end of his days above the surface of the earth, the time to 
return to the great below. 


Man is nonetheless different than a swallow. His hands and 
his mind allow him to plan ahead, to devise strategies to ensure 
that he would be able to face dangers threatening his own life. To 
obey his instinct for survival does not necessarily go against the 
way, and conversely, to embrace death does not naturally represent 
a following of the way. The prescription to wait for an encounter 
rather than to seek things is not a dogma or a divine law. It 
is meant to lead man to a liberation from the bondage of the 
things of the earth, but it would become pointless if man would 
simply be led to a quick death by it. Through the release, man 
is called to turn himself toward life, without fear of death. He 
therefore must do what he is meant to do to live but without letting 
himself be enslaved by his desire to survive. Accepting the need for 
death, he can continue to live for as long as he can, feeding himself, 
building shelters, and weaving clothes without guilt, seeking when 
necessary, occasionally storing things. He waits for death without 
awaiting it, free from both the desire to live and the fear of death. 


The free man thus prefers to wait rather than to seek, even 
though he can at times judge the latter preferable. This should 
nonetheless not lead us to believe that the reception of things of 
the earth offered by nature itself would be the best that could 
happen to him. Another Chan saying, found in the Compendium 
of the Five Lamps (#.¥é#7 76), tells us what is more desirable: 


UE EA OR 
“No-thing is better than a good thing. 


944 


The translation of this sentence is somewhat delicate, as the 


word translated here as “no-thing” (#€*°) can be interpreted in 


44 Chinese text from Wikisource (AJE@ 7048/4). TBA. 


4 [wu] . 


WE He HES aif 
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different manners. It mainly designates the absence of things, 
an emptiness, or more exactly, the opposite of the word “being” 
(47°). It is both “nothingness” and “no thing;” both a concept 
for what is when no “thing” is there, and the absence of things in 
itself. Different layers of meaning of this saying will therefore have 
to be unfolded. 


A slave to things eagerly tries to obtain good things, which 
are things that not only satisfy his most basic needs but rather 
fulfill, momentarily at least, the cravings of his ego and his senses. 
For him, to have none of what he wishes for is preferable than 
for nature or men to indulge in his every whim. Frustration can 
become a means to teach him frugality and perhaps show him the 
blessing of knowing what is enough. The pursuit of good things is 
only a race that never ends, as the good quickly becomes dull when 
one grows accustomed to it, forcing the slave to seek things that 
are increasingly harder to find and to obtain. The man content 
with the mere fact of being alive, on the other hand, can rest and 
contemplate. The less he has, the less he is burdened, and once 
he has nothing, he is finally free. How fortunate the man with 
none! When the good is detrimental to man’s life, the poor are 
rich indeed. 


A second interpretation of the aforementioned sentence may 
read it as saying that an encounter with “nothingness” is better 
than to receive any other good thing of the earth and the world. It 
is not the fact that he has none that is good for him, but rather the 
fact that when all has been thrown or taken away, he must confront 
what is left: the very concept of “nothingness,” “emptiness,” a void 
that through man’s mind itself becomes a “thing,” a concept that 
can be thought upon. This can be compared to the appearance 
of the symbol for the zero in mathematics, which embodies an 
absence, representing “nothingness” by something. 


What is this “nothingness” (#£), if it is more than an absence 
of things? A hint at the way the Ancient Chinese first saw this 
concept may perhaps be found in the origin of the ideogram itself: 


46 [you] . 
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To represent “nothingness” or the absence of things by a minia- 
ture drawing represents a challenge, as the most natural represen- 
tation, a void space, is not an option, for practical reasons. Accord- 
ing to the most generally accepted interpretation, this ideogram 
would represent a person dancing (linked with the ideogram for 
“dance”: #£47), having long sleeves and holding some undeter- 
mined objects in both hands. No explanation is generally given 
concerning the link between this drawing and the meaning of the 
word. 


No matter whether or not this would indeed represent the 
original meaning of the drawing, another interpretation may be 
proposed, one that would shed a somewhat brighter light on the 
concept of “nothingness.” It may be seen as someone carrying away 
things, thereby not representing an emptiness itself, but rather an 
action that leads to it, something preceding it. Nothingness is what 
remains when every “thing” has been taken away, transported far 
away until they cannot be seen nor felt. 


When it concerns material things, the concept of emptiness 
designates an absence of any thing of the earth. Even when all the 
things of the earth have vanished, something nonetheless always 
remains, something that represents the very basis of the earth 
itself: the space, including time as one of its dimensions, that the 
earth can occupy. The abyss uncovered by the disappearance of 
the earth is the boundless extent that is already present above 
his head. The abyss is indeed the essence of the sky itself, the 
foundation and basis of the earth, the support of all things that 
ever were, are, and will be. Nothingness precedes all, supports all, 
and it represents the shelter of being itself. 


The essence of being is unveiled by the concealment of all the 
things of the earth, because this concealment finally reveals the 
source of all things and the nature of both the earth and the sky. 


47 [Twi] . 
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The earth is fullness, “things,” materiality. The sky is emptiness, 
void, an expense that allows the earth to have an extension.*® 
The latter allows the former, but the sky gets its purpose and 
brilliance through the agency of the earth. No meaning or vision 
could indeed arise in an empty space-time, one without matter. 
Earth and sky are unequal but complementary, and it is when 
man has released all the things of the earth that he can finally 
face the essence of being: the abyss that allows all being, which is 
“nothingness” encountered as a “thing.” 


Once nothingness enters man’s world, when he begins to per- 
ceive it through the paradox of its existence, its nature can finally 
shine into his eyes. Nothingness, the abyss, is the frame of the 
whole of nature. The whole formed by the earth and the sky can 
be contrasted with nothingness. The two complement each other, 
in the same way that the earth complements the sky; that mat- 
ter complements space and time. The encounter with nothingness, 
through the release of the things of the earth, offers a new opportu- 
nity to embrace the whole and to become aware of the permanent 
play at work between nothingness and the whole, mirroring the 
one between earth and sky. 


The last step of the release, the fruit of the encounter with 
the nothingness that is better than the best things of the earth 
and the world, is to depart from one’s prison, to leave all things 
behind, severing not only one’s bond with the things of the earth 
that one acquired, but also to cut off one’s very roots. A synthesis 
of this action may be seen in a single Chinese word, one that is 
very commonly used, even today, but in a rather narrow sense: 


tH Be 
“To depart from home / To become a monk.” 


To leave the home implies a dual severance. The first is a 
separation from the earthly house that shelters a man, often from 
the time he was born onto the earth. It is to leave the safety that it 
offers to venture out in the open country, where the things around 
are not kept for oneself between four walls, and where they are 


48 The word “extension” is here meant in the philosophical sense of “occu- 
pying a portion of space and time.” 
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not possessed. The home is indeed the space of possession, the 
place where one can accumulate things of the earth without fear 
of them being taken back by the earth itself or by the hand of 
other men. Such a departure may come as the result of the release 
of the things found within the home: once these things have been 
discarded, or the bond with them cut off, the home may then be 
seen as obsolete. The shelter of things becomes meaningless once 
there is no thing left to shelter. Useless, and a thing of the earth 
in itself, the home is the last thing to release. 


The home is something that possesses man, as it is something 
that he owns and cherishes, and with which he has developed emo- 
tional ties. What man needs is a house to protect himself from the 
rage of the skies, not a home. The distinction between the two is 
clear: a house is interchangeable. It is a secluded place in which 
one can find cover, warmth, and safety. A home, on the other 
hand, by definition implies possession, familiarity, and intimacy. 
A home is a house to which one is attached, a house that possesses 
man, enrapturing his heart while providing him with a sense of 
security. The departure from the home therefore only implies a 
severance of the bond tying him to it rather than its abandon- 
ment. A man may indeed remain in the same place, transforming 
the home into a mere house, but it is still easier for him to simply 
depart from the place itself. 


The home is nonetheless often more than a shelter toward 
which one has developed an attachment. Few men grow up without 
the company of other men and women sharing blood-ties with 
them, who are part of the home. Together, those living together 
become a “house,” a family (3¢4£* in Chinese, a word whose first 
ideogram is the one designating a physical house: 3°"), and each 
one of those inhabiting the home inevitably develop bonds with 
the others, bonds which are both physical and affective. A true 
departure from the home, which traditionally took the form of 
becoming a monk in a Buddhist monastery, therefore also implies 
a separation, physical and spiritual, from one’s family. It meant 
that one would renounce his family name, his titles, and his right 
of inheritance. It is a cutting-off from the home, from the house 
in which a man was born and of the blood-ties linking him with 


49 [jia ting) . 
50 [jia] . 
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his parents and brethren. 


The departure from the home is the last step of the release 
of the things of the earth, which also includes a release of some 
worldly ties, the ones with the family. Once all the things have 
been released, it is the inhabitant who must release himself from 
the home which was also a prison keeping him away from the open 
country, from the oneness of the earth and the sky, the whole that 
was invisible to him, hidden by its walls and its roof. The release 
is indeed more than a teaching, more than a spiritual exercise: it 
is meant to be an impulse leading to a radical transformation of 
one’s life, as a whole, from its most important aspects to the most 
ordinary acts of one’s daily life. 


The man who is considered to be the “founder” of the Chan 
movement in China, the Indian monk Bodhidharma, is said to have 
declared in one the treatises attributed to him: “the departure and 
distancing from birth and death is called a departure from home” 
(HH att EE 4 HH 3e).°! Birth and death are the two boundaries of 
any form of life. To distance oneself from these boundaries could 
mean that one is renouncing to his own life, to embrace being 
itself, that is, that he dissolves his own ego in the whole of the 
creation. Transcending the temporal boundaries, birth and death, 
his existence becomes being, outside of the constraints of space 
and time, one with the sky that encompasses all. This, of course, 
remains an ideal, a distancing and not a severance, as man’s ego 
is a fire so deeply entrenched in man’s life that it can never be 
entirely quenched, and he would cease to be a man if it were to 
happen. 


Another possibility, another reading, would be to see birth 
and death as the two distant horizons of man’s life. To take dis- 
tance as much as possible from the dawn of one’s being as well 
as from its dusk, from the most distant past and the most remote 
future at the same time implies that one is entirely focused on 
the present. The result may be somewhat similar to the previ- 
ous hypothesis: absolute presence, the vanishing of the horizon of 
time from one’s consciousness, represents an obsolescence of the 


51 TBA. The translation is overly literal on purpose. A more classic transla- 
tion would be: “To separate oneself from birth and death is called to become 
a monk.” Original Chinese text from: aii. (#5 EP UB FREI 
TA RERE CH BESOIN). “HEHE, 2016. P. 106. 
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concept of time itself, and what remains is once again the whole, 
the all-encompassing sky that embraces and shelters all things. To 
conceal birth and death from one’s view is therefore the same as 
to take distance from them. This is man’s release from the bound- 
aries of his existence and of his ego, when he can finally dis-cover 
his being, the present, under a new light, and let this newfound 
freedom shape every one of his actions and thoughts, even the most 
ordinary, the ones that are considered the least elevated, the least 
noble and spiritual. The present now becomes a play, in which 
every single thing of the earth assume an essential role. 
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1.6 Playing with the Things of the Earth 


Once man has found in himself the strength to let go, to release 
the things of the earth that he held dear, to which he was attached 
and which he served as a slave serves his master, he enters a new 
life, one that will demand of him that he learn new ways to interact 
with the things surrounding him. Indeed, many of the things that 
have been released will still be part of his life. The chains binding 
man to them may have been reduced to pieces, but these things 
remain, and he will still need many of them in order to continue 
to live above the surface of the earth. Free from things but still 
surrounded by them, he must therefore dis-cover them anew and 
try to see what kind of relationship can he develop with them, 
while avoiding finding himself ensnared again by attachments. 


To lead a life that is a living manifestation of the way (iH°7), 
man must cultivate his virtue (#°%), shaping his self and his be- 
havior so that he can himself become an agent of the way. Re- 
garding the things of the earth, such a virtue would imply close 
contact, touching without grasping, using without abusing, and ac- 
companying without possessing. The virtuous man, the embracer 
of the way, does not manipulate things. He does not acquire them 
and does not hold on to them. What he does is simply to play 
with them, treating these things without violence, without anger, 
trying to seduce rather than to coerce. 


Playing implies mutual enjoyment, something that contrasts 
with the master-slave relationship between possessors and pos- 
sessed, users and used. Such enjoyment in the play occurs when 
the players treat each other with respect, seeing themselves as 
equals in the sight of nature itself, ignoring hierarchies that may 
nonetheless still exist. It does not matter that the things of the 
earth with which he plays have no consciousness, that they are 
inanimate things that cannot take an active part in the play by 
themselves, because they are parts of the whole of nature, which 
is itself guided by the way. Playing with these things, man is only 
performing a dance with nature itself, following the lead of the 
way and embracing it, without holding on to it. To treat the parts 
with the respect that is due to the whole, this is the foundation 


52 [dao] . 
53 (dé). 
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and the beginning of the play with the things of the earth. 


If one has a clear view of the way, he can see the whole of the 
earth in each one of the things that are made of it. Stumbling upon 
a piece of dead wood, softened by the rain and dried up by the 
sun after months of exposure, he does not merely see it as a log, 
something that can give him warmth and help him cook a meal 
if thrown into the fireplace inside his house. He sees the course 
of this thing, which arose from the earth as a part of a branch 
of a tree, slowly growing thicker over many years, before being 
separated, broken, falling onto the ground, and then becoming a 
thing by itself, distinct from the lifeform at its source. He sees the 
earth from which it was shaped and to which it will soon return, 
transformed into ashes by fire and then going back to the depths of 
the ground through the agency of the water poured down from the 
clouds. He sees that the things of the earth are transient, but also 
that what they are part of, the earth itself, nonetheless remains, 
unchanged and permanent. This vision of the nature of the thing 
invites him to treat this piece of wood as more than an object, to 
be used and discarded. The way he behaves toward this seemingly 
insignificant “thing” will now become a trial, a reflection of his 
attitude toward the whole of the earth and of his following of the 
way. 


Stumbling upon the piece of wood, the embracer of the way 
is offered an opportunity to play with it, and thereby to play with 
the earth as a whole. Without reflection, without worrying, as 
this would imply a form of spiritual attachment and go against 
the way, he is called to enter into contact with this thing, which 
is now also a player. Approaching it without tracking it, touching 
without grasping, his hands are lifting it up, as if he was holding a 
sacred vessel. Treating it with the utmost respect due to the earth 
itself, but without fear or awe, which would indicate a hierarchy 
between players, the thing is a partner with whom he is playing, 
playing a game that gives meaning to his own being and makes 
him a conscious agent of the way. Taken in his arms, the thing is 
carried as an offering: it is indeed not something that man simply 
takes away from the earth, but rather a gift. The earth offering 
this gift always watches over man, and the recipient of the gift 
therefore treats it as if he stood in front of a person giving it 
to him personally. It is not carelessly thrown into the back of a 
chariot or over a pile of junk outside his house: it is rather handled 
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with care and placed somewhere reflecting the respect that he feels 
toward the one who offered it. 


The attention and care expressed toward the whole are con- 
stantly but naturally balanced with the detachment toward all 
things befitting a follower of the way. This balance is itself a re- 
flection of one of the most fundamental aspects of the way, which 
is thus described by the Chinese philosopher: 


TE AR Ay TT ARAN Ay 
“The way never does anything, 
yet through it all things are done. 


154 


Here is found one of the central concepts of the philosophy of 
the way: the concept of #&44 ( (wi wéi] ), often translated as “in- 
action.” The philosopher’s quote itself points out the paradoxical 
nature of the relationship between the way and such an “inaction:” 
the way succeeds in doing everything, while remaining “inactive.” 
The contradiction is nonetheless only apparent. The #&4) ( [wt 
wéi] ) indeed does not designate the fact of not performing any 
action, but rather implies that what is done is done without a 
goal, without a will to do something determinate, and this is the 
attitude that reflects how all things are done in accordance with 
the way. This is the attitude that its follower should emulate. 


When the follower enters into contact with things of the earth, 
his will should be dulled to the point that it would not matter to 
him if those things were to vanish instantly from the face of the 
earth and from his hands. He may carry a piece of wood when he 
has need for it, following his instinct or the voice of his flesh crying 
for warmth or food. He may use this thing of the earth to kindle 
a fire that will calm the tremors of his body induced by the cold 
breeze blown into his shelter, but this action is not the result of his 
own will and he does not take it to heart: he only lets himself be 
guided by the signals coming from his flesh, the needs of his body, 
and from nature itself. He “does things”, but passively, letting 
himself be led by the way rather than by his own will, his own ego. 
He lets himself become an instrument of the way, through which 


°¢ Original Chinese text from: bMAME, CHBUEXKR () BF HPL 
#)) , p. 70. TBA. (Ch. 37). 
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actions are performed, but without him taking an active part in 
it. 

Adopting such an “inactive” attitude toward things, the fol- 
lower of the way can live his days in harmony with the whole. He 
lets himself be carried by the flow of nature, and everything he 
does is done with the whole in mind, while the peculiarities of the 
parts are overlooked. The care shown to the things of the earth 
does not mark an attachment to them in themselves, but only re- 
spect for what they are part of. He treats these things as if they 
were precious objects, gifts of the earth, but he nonetheless would 
not care at all if these things were taken away or destroyed by 
the flow of nature, as these parts of the earth are only transient 
manifestations, continuously coming out of the body of the earth 
and sooner or later always returning to it. 


The embracer of the way therefore is “inactive” but not an 
ascetic, living a life of contemplation of nature, ignoring the needs 
of his body or the needs of others. He can walk or run to find 
the water and food that would quench the thirst of his throat and 
the hunger of his belly. He can gather and cut stones to build a 
house that will protect him from the rage of the sky, and he can 
chop down and burn the trees surrounding him, without becoming 
a slave to his instincts. He can do so by becoming a player, play- 
ing with the things of the earth rather than possessing them. To 
play with things is to let himself be driven by the whole, by the 
way, rather than to try to be in control of them. The play is simi- 
lar to a dance, where two partners move together without anyone 
leading the other, and with both of them continuously adapting 
their movement in reaction to the movement of the partner. The 
player can thereby “do anything” while remaining “inactive,” let- 
ting his will be subjugated to the flow of all the things around him, 
listening to nature rather than to his ego. 


Dispossessing himself of his own will, becoming “inactive” 
while living a life that does not appear to significantly differ from 
the one of those who go against the way or are simply oblivious to 
it, may nonetheless not be entirely sufficient to live according to 
the way. The Chinese Chan tradition gives us another character- 
istic of the way, in addition to its “inactivity”: 
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Mt ETH 
“The way has no heart/mind”°° 


The Chinese word for “heart” has a slightly different mean- 
ing than its English counterpart. It is not the seat of compassion 
or love, but rather the one of emotions and attachment. The ex- 
pression #€t» [wt xin] therefore does not designate someone who 
is “heartless,” but someone who doesn’t “take things to heart,” 
someone who does not feel strongly about anything or any thing. 


The aforementioned statement thus tells us that the way takes 
nothing to heart. It knows no joy when it is followed, and no 
pain when men go against it. It simply guides the flow of nature, 
impassive, passionless, but always remaining the strongest force of 
the creation. The way is like a channel carved by the ages from 
the peak of a mountain to the deepest parts of a valley, guiding 
streams of water running down to the sea, deciding of their course 
at every turn, without any form of judgment concerning the path 
that is taken. The path always goes through the lowest point, 
the one that demands the less efforts. There are no good or bad 
routes, only the one that is the most natural. The path will at 
times be wide and flat, leading the water to become clear and 
almost stagnant, but it will also lead it to chasms that will form 
waterfalls or funnel it through narrow gates that will cause it to 
be transformed into an uncontrollable, murky torrent. The way 
guides the flow of nature in such a manner, giving a frame to the 
creation, but without judgment and without emotions. The way 
does not cry when it leads men to the grave by millions, and it does 
not rejoice when men work to protect the earth, or life itself. The 
way does not “care” whether it is embraced or rejected by men: it 
simply continues to guide the flow, which always wins over those 
who attempt to go against it. 


According to the Chan tradition, a follower of the way should 
also emulate the way and not take things to heart. He should not 
feel too strongly about anything, and this for a very simple reason. 
Just like “possession” makes man a slave to what is possessed, and 
just like “actions” guided by one’s own will and ego bind the one 
performing them to what is endeavored or desired, taking things to 


55 Traditional saying. 
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heart, letting himself be ensnared by his own emotions, ineluctably 
leads him to develop new forms of attachment, to put on a new 
yoke on his neck that deprives him of his freedom. 


In order to adequately play with the things of the earth, man 
needs to remain placid toward them. The dance between the play- 
ers would quickly grow disharmonious if one of them were to let 
himself be controlled by his own emotions. The delicate balance 
provided by nature itself would be overpowered by the attachment 
or repulsion developed toward the thing, and the dance would give 
way to a struggle; the play would be replaced by a confrontation. 
In this regard, love can be just as noxious as hatred. The exalta- 
tion of one’s heart produces the same result as its humiliation, and 
all that is left is chaos, the strengthening of the ego, and a weak- 
ening of the whole through a dislocation of the cohesion between 
the parts. 


The placidity characterizing the embracer of the way is nonethe- 
less far from something inaccessible. It is not a lofty metaphysical 
concept, fruit of the mind of philosophers who would have lost 
touch with the ground, with the earth itself. On the contrary, it 
is the result of the most intimate contact with the earth, and it is 
a source of light on the path of the follower, something very easily 
seen, even if it can be hard to follow. The following story, which 
is known, even now, by most people in China, well illustrates the 
difference between a man taking things too much to heart and 
someone free from attachments: 


An old monk and his disciple were roaming through- 
out the countryside to receive alms, and as they were 
about to cross a river on foot, they encountered a young 
woman on the shore. The woman did not dare to 
cross the stream by herself, not wanting to let her long 
clothes be wet, and she therefore asked the monks to 
help her reach the other shore. The older monk ac- 
cepted and took her on his back, and she thus crossed 
the river with her feet dry. 


The disciple did not utter a word, and both contin- 
ued their journey. After long hours of walk, the young 
man could not resist anymore and asked his teacher: 


— “Master, how come did you accept to take this 
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young woman on your back to cross the river? Aren’t 
monks supposed to refrain from entering into contact 
with women in such a manner?” 


The master answered: 


— “Ah, you mean, that woman! I let her go as soon 
as we reached the shore, but you, why are you still 
holding her? Let her go.”°° 


The master transgressed the rule because he knew its purpose: 
to prevent monks lacking spiritual maturity from being ensnared 
by the beauty of a woman’s flesh. Sufficiently stoic while facing 
the young woman’s body, he was confident enough to disregard 
the rule. He carried the body but did not let his heart be touched 
by this powerful manifestation of the beauty of the earth. The 
disciple, on the other hand, did not enter into contact with the 
woman, but he let his heart be captured by her flesh, and thereby 
found himself still disturbed long after she was gone. 


Not taking anything to heart, the master follows the way, 
undisturbed and confident. He danced with a thing of the earth, 
the flesh of a woman, but did not take hold of her. He carried her 
briefly and let her go, in a smooth, harmonious movement. The 
pertinence of this example is easy to perceive, because the temp- 
tations of the flesh are as strong as they as universally shared, 
and therefore easily seen. The things of the earth, in general, are 
nonetheless no different than the body of someone of the opposite 
sex. They can lure men and women into a trap and possess them, 
perhaps even more easily, and this for a very simple reason: man is 
seldom careful as he faces these less obvious temptations, incred- 
ulous that these ordinary things may hold power over him. The 
sage therefore has to learn to treat every thing of the earth as the 
old monk treated the woman crossing the river. He takes them 
up and carries them when the need for it arises, but he swiftly 
lets these things go as soon as the need for them disappears, as if 
they were hot pieces of metal that would burn the hands of those 
holding them for too long.°” 


56 The story has been retold countless times in modern sources. Its origin, 
however, could not be precisely located. 

57 The man considered to have “founded” Chan Buddhism, the Indian monk 
Bodhidharma, warned that one should also be careful of not being too attached 
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It would nonetheless seem that there is one thing, and only 
one, that man may take to heart and to which he may let himself 
be bound without seeing his freedom disappear in the process: the 
whole of nature itself, which is carried along the way. The whole 
of the earth is indeed different from its parts, from the individual 
things that surround man. The man hoarding gold and jade in his 
hall is often a slave to his things, because these things are only 
temporarily in his possession. He may lose them, or they may be 
stolen, making him live a life filled with worry. The man chasing 
after riches, flesh, or delicacies that evade him is condemned to 
never be satisfied, as there will always be more, something that 
cannot be obtained. Two spouses deeply enamored with one an- 
other are bound to grieve sooner or later, as one of them will be 
taken by death before the other. Attachment to the things of the 
earth is a source of frustration, because man has no control over 
the earth, life, or the sky. He and his things are only carried by 
the flow of nature, following the way, but the whole of the earth 
differs from other things: it may be continuously fluctuating as it 
is carried along the way, but it remains, whole, permanent, and 
secure. Man will inevitably be alienated from his possessions, his 
things, but it is impossible for him to ever be alienated from the 
earth itself. The earth, as the whole of matter, may be burnt, 
molten, struck with an unimaginable force and change of appear- 
ance in the process, but it nonetheless still exists as earth. The 
whole is immutable. It always remains earth, and it therefore is 
the only earthly thing that man may take to heart without being 
led to frustration and despair. 


Furthermore, another unique peculiarity of the whole com- 
pared to the parts concerns the relation between man’s ego and 
the things of the earth. Attachment to particular things of the 
earth indeed only increases the contrast between man and the 
whole, making him believe that he stands out from the rest of the 
creation as his ego is inflated by the power and prestige that he 
associates with the things that he possesses. Attachment to the 
whole, on the other hand, has different consequences: avoiding 


to the concept of #4 [wt xin] itself, or otherwise, it may cause the follower 
to fall in the very same trap that this concept was supposed to help him 
avoid. The sage is always in-between, taking nothing to heart and not leaving 
anything out of it, his mind never strictly adhering to a rule, always taking 
the middle-way (“35 WEG HbA ED, AUD, 4 AEA SEAR; JEASE ALD, 
Uke eH. ” From: 27. CEB). TAFE, 2001. P. 35) 
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letting himself be chained by particular things and only accepting 
the yoke of the whole of nature itself, his ego thereby finds itself 
deflated, shrunk. To bind himself to the whole is to embrace an 
always increasingly larger and looser set of chains, that grows so 
big that they become futile. If the walls of the prison are pushed 
farther away than what man can ever reach, the prison vanishes 
as it grows larger, and the same goes for the man who embraces 
the whole as if it were his while cutting himself off from the parts. 
Binding himself to the whole, he does not lose his freedom. On 
the contrary, he increases it, as one with it, his ego is dissolved, 
and the last but tightest chain then slips away: the one tying him 
to his own self. Having released the things of the earth, he finally 
discovers unity with the earth itself, leaving behind the things to 
embrace the thing, the first and the last: the one. 


When the desire to stand out from the rest of the earth has 
been tamed, the self crumbles and man lets himself fall from the 
exalted place where he was taken by both his pride and his inse- 
curity. He is a block of ice that encountered the rising sun and 
slowly melted down, spread onto and into the ground, attracted 
to the lowest point by the pull of the earth itself. Far from being 
a punishment, this nonetheless constitutes the reward of the sage. 
The Chinese monk Dongshan Liangjie (iF ili & fT) tells us more 
concerning what the position of the follower of the way should be: 


HEAT 2 FA, SIONS 
“Keeping himself low, 
Unknown and humble, 
Like a fool, 


Like a simpleton.”°® 


Exalted positions are for those who are strong-willed, men 
of “action,” those who possess riches and power. They are for 
those who are hard as ice, taking the things of the earth to heart, 
seeking glory and fame. The world values such positions and such 
behaviors, and it rewards them by making those who occupy such 
positions always want for more. 


°8 Original Chinese text from: #H5%. (#i+K4Ea)). ELA F5¢b, 1995. P. 206. 
TBA. (4 Si=M). 
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The sage of the world, however, is the fool of the way, and 
the sage of the way the fool of the world. The men of power, 
wealth, and fame despise what is low, what is inconspicuous and 
simple. The sage nonetheless prefers the way to the world, which 
too often goes against it. Accepting water as a teacher, he occupies 
the lowest points, the ones that are closest to the earth. He remains 
hidden, lying down in the shadows, silent and calm. He does not 
attract the attention of others and takes pleasure in remaining 
unnoticed by the world. 


The sage prefers the shadows, but he nonetheless does not 
fear the light of the world. He remains impassive as he faces the 
hustle and bustle of those seeking to elevate themselves above their 
brethren, but he does not flee when he finds himself observed and 
judged by the men of the world. They laugh at him, at his poverty, 
at his shabby clothes, or his unkempt hair. They call him a fool 
for refusing to raise himself above the masses, for his disdain for 
the things of the earth that he has no need of. Unable to conceive 
that what has value in their eyes may be worthless in his’, they 
are bewildered and perplexed by his way of life, seeing no other 
explanation than madness to his peculiar behavior. 


For the world, the sage is worth no more than a dog or a pig. 
He does not own parts of the earth, does not value fine garments 
or spacious houses, and only seems to busy himself with the most 
basic things of life: quenching his thirst, satisfying his hunger, 
warming his flesh to calm its shivering... nothing that a dog does 
not do just as well as he does. Such a comparison would be on 
point, as like most beasts, and contrary to most men of the world, 
the sage knows what is enough. He is not guided by an unlimited 
greed, but rather only by the needs of his flesh. There is nonethe- 
less a crucial difference between the sage and the beasts: he not 
only has a choice to act differently, but also is strongly enclined by 
his human nature to join the men of the world, those who are pos- 
sessed by their own ego. He is a bridge between man and animal, 
world and earth, bringing both realms closer together by inviting, 
through his example, others to let go of the things of the earth 
and to begin to play with them, abandoning the possession of the 
parts to embrace the entirety, thereby living in accordance with 
the way. 


Furthermore, to be despised by the world and to occupy the 
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lowest point of the earth may also be a blessing in disguise. What 
is at the top can only be brought down, and what does not bend 
is condemned to break as it encounters a stronger force. Fame 
attracts jealousy. Wealth invites violence and theft. There are 
therefore many benefits to staying in the shadows, many gifts given 
to the man who does not stand out from the crowd and who is 
content with occupying the places that no one seeks. The following 
story, attributed to Zhuangzi, well illustrates this point: 


Shi the Carpenter was on his way to the state of 
Qi. When he got to Quyuan, he saw an oak tree that 
served as the village shrine. This tree was so huge that 
it could shelter thousands of oxen. A hundred spans in 
girth, it towered above the surrounding hills with its 
lowest branches eighty feet from the ground. A dozen 
of its branches were big enough to be made into boats. 
Sightseers were like crowds in a marketplace, but the 
carpenter did not care to look at it and went on without 
a pause. 

His apprentice, however, gazed his fill and, when he 
caught up with his master, said, “Since I took up my 
ax to learn the trade from you, master, I’ve never seen 
any timber as marvelous as this. But you do not care 
to have a look at it, and walk on without stopping for 
a moment. Why?” 

Shi the Carpenter said, “Forget it! Don’t talk about 
it! It’s a useless tree. A boat made from it would sink; 
a coffin made from it would rot; a vessel made from 
it would split; a door made from it would sweat; and 
a beam made from it would be infested. The timber 
is worthless and useless. That’s why it can stand so 
many years.” 

After Shi the Carpenter arrived at home, the shrine 
oak appeared in his dream, saying, “What other trees 
are you comparing me with? Are you comparing me 
with useful trees? Hawthorns, pear trees, orange trees 
and pomelo trees are all fruit trees. The fruits will be 
torn off as soon as they are ripe. And then the trees 
will be abused—their large branches will be broken and 
their small branches will be snapped. It is their utility 
that makes their life miserable. That is why they can- 
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not live out their life-span but die a premature death. 
These trees have brought worldly assaults upon them- 
selves. It is the same with all things. For a long time 
I have been trying to be useless. On several occasions 
I had a narrow escape. 

Now that I am useless, my uselessness is of the 
greatest use to me. If I had been useful, how could 
I have benefitted from this great use? Besides, you 
and I are both things. How can you judge me as such? 
As a useless man about to die, how can you understand 
a useless tree?” 

When Shi the Carpenter woke up and told his ap- 
prentice about his dream, the apprentice said, “If it 
aims at uselessness, why should it have served as a 
shrine?” 

Shi the Carpenter said, “Stop! None of your non- 
sense! It is the shrine that takes the form of a tree. 
The tree has suffered insults and blames from those 
who do not understand it. If it had not been a shrine, 
this tree would have been cut down. Moreover, it pro- 
tects itself in a way different from other trees. If you 


judge it according to convention, you would be wide of 
the mark!”°? 
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As pointed out by the tree in the dream, man is also a thing, 
just as the tree itself. He is continuously judged by the world and 
evaluated according to a multitude of criteria. Is he rich or poor? 
Powerful or powerless? Beautiful or ugly? Strong or weak? The 


°° Original Chinese text from: Zhuangzi, Zhuangzi, p. 64. English translation 
based on the one found in: Zhuangzi, Zhuangzi, pp. 65-67, but modified to 
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answers to these questions give him his place in society, a rank that 
will be acknowledged by most of the inhabitants of this world. A 
high rank implies social elevation, reserved for the most efficient 
players of the games of the world: the pursuit of things of the 
earth and the inflation of the ego. As shown earlier, the elevated 
places are nonetheless the most dangerous ones, and this is true 
both on the earth and in the world. The men tirelessly competing 
against one another to win the games of the world see the elite 
as things to be used, things that will help them to reach higher 
ground, until they are on the top of the world. Their ascension 
requires that those who are higher either help them to climb or 
be brought down, toppled and thrown into the depths. Men are 
mere commodities, tools or resources to be exploited for profit. 
The affluent is targeted for his wealth. The beautiful becomes as 
an accessory for prestige. The strong is used as a beast to produce 
new things, transforming elements of the earth into valuables. The 
men possessing the qualities desired by the world can be hunted 
down and enslaved by men of power. They are building blocks 
upon which those in power stand to reach always higher ground, 
the loftiest parts of the world, whose height knows no limit. 


Because the men valued by the world are bound to be used 
and abused by it, the follower of the way takes cover in the lowest 
parts of this world, in the same manner that water occupies the 
lowest parts of the earth. His human nature forces him to remain 
a dweller of the world, to use its language, its concepts, but he 
makes his presence in it as stealthy as possible. He does not strive 
against it. He does not attempt to destroy its structures, but 
simply remains where he is least noticeable. The world values 
wealth? He possesses no thing, and therefore he is safe from thieves 
and useless to men of greed. The world admires beauty? He does 
not take care of his appearance, wears no perfume or fine clothes, 
and he is therefore despised by the aesthete and the lustful. The 
world regards physical strength highly? He does not develop his 
strength beyond what he needs to live a modest life, and he is 
therefore ignored by those seeking protection or those who need to 
overpower their enemies. 


The follower of the way does not want to be useful, to be 
possessed, to become a means through which the man of greed 
can elevate himself in the world. He has released the things of the 
earth, including the bodies of every other man and woman. He 
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does not use others and does not want to be used by others. He 
is now a player, someone who plays with the things of the earth 
rather than uses them, and he therefore prefers the company of 
other players to the one of those competing for worldly ascension. 
He is also blessed by the fact that only players just like him would 
want to meet a man like him, someone who occupies the parts of 
the world where most men do not want to find themselves. His 
lowly position in the world nonetheless does not mean that he 
cannot nurture and develop any worldly quality. Just as the tree 
of Zhuangzi’s story found a use that not only does not lead it 
to a premature death but rather protects it, in its function as a 
shrine, the follower of the way may also find a place in the world 
that would neither earn him danger nor scorn. Wisdom may, for 
example, be seen as a worldly quality that would seldom attract 
the attention of the men competing for wealth and fame. A monk 
who cultivates his wisdom while trying to stay in the shadows of 
the world may contribute to the improvement of the world without 
being condemned to be used or to die prematurely. The man of 
the way may therefore be given an opportunity to find a balance 
between the benefit of uselessness and the possibility to teach the 
way to the world. He can show the world how to play with the 
things of the earth, show the usefulness of uselessness, and liberate 
things from the hands of the men of greed. 


Mostly useless to the world, the sage is released by it, just 
like men discard other useless things of earth. As he himself is a 
thing of the earth, he can therefore also be played with by other 
players, men who have let go of all the things that they possessed 
or desired. A brotherhood of the useless may naturally form in 
the nethermost parts of the world, the gutter where the waters 
flow down from above to be gathered out of the sight of lofty men. 
Playing together, as a mischief of rats running in a basement in 
the darkest hours of the night, they are content with their fate, 
enjoying the freedom of the one who has none, far closer to the 
stars of the sky and the way that guides them than those living 
in their luxurious perch, palaces of marble, where the finest foods 
are eaten and the most delicate beauties are exposed. 


The author of the story of the tree offers us another compar- 
ison between the follower of the way and animals: 
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REAP IEMA, Sem Ay. 

“The sage finds his dwelling 

like the quail (without any choice of its own), 
and is fed like the fledgling; 

He is like the bird which 

passes on (through the air), 

and leaves no trace (of its flight).” 


The first part of this sentence repeats what has already been 
told in the previous pages, describing how the sage lets himself be 
carried by the flow of nature. The last part, on the other hand, 
tells us something that can be pondered further: the fact that 
the sage would not leave any trace of his passage. The birds are 
creatures of the sky, and it is in the air that they leave no trace, 
but man is a creature of the earth. Contrary to the air, which does 
not let itself be marked by the wings of a bird or the hand of man, 
the earth is like a large canvas covered in fresh paint, a surface 
that both records the imprint of the things entering in contact 
with it and itself leaves its mark on the things that it touches: the 
paint, the mud and water covering the planet. Even the birds of 
the air leave traces upon the surface of the earth, their seal, on 
each place where they set foot, traces that will nonetheless swiftly 
be erased by the rain and the winds, the forces of the sky. Man 
can nonetheless do more than leave evanescent footprints in the 
soil: he can carve the earth on a large scale, transforming both its 
surface and its depths, to shape it according to his will and the 
use he has of it. 


The traces not left by the sage are not his footprints, which 
are very natural, but rather the marks of his will, of his hands. As 
the ultimate thing of the earth, the earth as a whole can receive 
the same treatment as any other thing. Man may not be able 
to seize its entirety, to grasp it in his hands or to lock it up in 
a fortified chamber, but he may attempt to possess it. He may 
desire to control it and to make it obey the wishes of his own 
ego. Like an animal marking its territory with its scent, man can 
leave furrows in the earth to show his power, both to the earth 


°° Original Chinese text from: Zhuangzi, Zhuangzi, p. 180. Translation from: 
The Sacred Books of China. Atlantic Publishers, 1879. P. 314. 
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itself and to the men with whom he competes in the race for the 
top of the world. The traces of inflated egos of the most powerful 
men in history are still visible to this day. The pyramids of Egypt 
still stand, and stand out of the surface of the earth thousands 
of years after they were made as graves for pharaohs sitting on 
the most exalted place of their world. These monuments to man’s 
ego break the natural harmony of the landscape in which they 
are built. They may please man’s eyes and fill him with awe of 
the power of other men, but they also are monuments to man’s 
immaturity, a reminder of his failure to appreciate the beauty of 
nature, undisturbed by the hand of man. 


To shape the earth is a form of violence against it. The fol- 
lower of the way prefers to play with it, as a whole, just like he 
plays with each thing of the earth, as he does not distinguish the 
parts from the whole and only sees the earth as one gigantic thing. 
To play with it implies that contacts will be transient, delicate. If 
they are prolonged and violent, it will be by necessity and not 
merely the result of a whim. Knowing that the mountains will be 
his grave and that the rivers will carve his tombstone, he does not 
need nor wants to disfigure the face of the earth with his scrib- 
blings. He admires its natural, raw beauty, hand-painted through 
the ages by the way itself, and would not dare to touch and spoil 
it. He only wants to be close to it, to let it permeate the core of his 
own being, so that he may become oblivious to the smallness of his 
own self and feel one with the whole. The line between him and 
the earth is then blurred. The players are dancing as one body, 
letting themselves be guided together by the way, carried through 
time and space, throughout the sky, forgetting themselves in one 
another. 


Like a sparrow, leaving only footprints that are swiftly erased, 
the follower of the way has no ambition. He does not join the race 
for the top of the world, and he leaves the earth in peace, only 
taking from it what he truly needs. The manner in which he spends 
his days may not significantly differ from the one of those who have 
yet to see and follow the way, but his state of mind is nonetheless 
radically different. While the competitors, those running the race, 
set their eyes and their heart on the loftiest places of the world, on 
the more exquisite foods, on gold and diamonds or on luxurious 
garments and mansions, the man of the way puts his heart in 
the most basic actions of life. One of the greatest masters of the 
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Chinese Chan tradition, Linji Yixuan®™ ([iy§38 X), thus mentions 
these things that occupy a prominent place in the life of a disciple: 


SIE I A TH hk 
Sieh i Se, 

BRIA, 

PA 2K BY BA, . 

ARE, 

#4 JU RUEG 0 

“To follow the law of the awakened (Buddha) 
Does not demand great effort, 

It is ordinary and simple: 

Wearing clothes, eating a meal; 
Urinate and defecate. 

If you are sleepy, just go to sleep. 
The fool will mock me, 

But the wise will know what I mean. 


61 


These five actions certainly are among the most essential and 
the most universal human activities, performed daily by every sin- 
gle man, woman, and child, since the dawn of humanity. They 
are so ordinary that few men ponder their nature or even pay at- 
tention to their importance. Two of them are often considered to 
be shameful to speak of, and they are performed out of the sight 
of even the people with whom one is the most intimate, spouses 
or lovers. The first one is also deeply linked with shame and in- 
timacy: clothes indeed not only represent a way to preserve the 
warmth of the body and prevent it from being snatched away by 
the winds, but also a way to cover the parts of the body that are 
associated with the other two, as well as with copulation. They 
were therefore often considered taboo, rarely talked about. 


From man’s rising up, when he wears his clothes for the day, 
until the time when he goes to sleep, the aforementioned quote 


6° Master Linji is more commonly known in English as Rinzai, the Japanese 
pronunciation of his name. 

6! Original Chinese text from: #2. (#IAAEJR). BROTHA tL, 1993. Np. 
(Secondary quote from the #4 #%). TBA. 
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represents a schedule of his daily needs, the activities that are 
necessarily part of his day. The center part of this day is the 
replenishing of his forces through the digestion of food, the inges- 
tion of other living things, plants or animals, which gives him the 
energy to live another day above the earth. These activities are 
so common and so basic that man does not attach much impor- 
tance to them. The Chan tradition, following the way, nonetheless 
exalts them, seeing them as the most important actions that one 
performs daily, parts of life that should not only be ignored or hid- 
den but rather be seen as essential to man’s being and performed 
with a mindfulness of their primordial role in life. 


Standing in sharp contrast with the luxurious things of the 
earth valued by those running the race of the world, the basic 
needs of man appear lowly, but they are deeply anchored in his 
existence, and he should appreciate that. He should focus his 
attention on their nature as he performs his daily activities, not 
letting them be a mere routine, but rather a liturgy celebrating his 
own being, as well as the whole of the earth and the sky. Eating 
his meal or excreting what he has no need of, he should not do 
anything else that might distract him from this, not even think 
about other things. The fulfillment of each one of his daily needs 
is an opportunity to experience the blessing of life itself, the depth 
of being, as it is directly through these activities that his being 
can be prolonged. From the point of view of a follower of the 
way, the most basic activities are therefore also the highest ones, 
the ones offering the best chance for man to play with the things 
of the earth that he needs the most, and with which he is the 
most physically intimate, the things covering his own body or the 
things passing through the entirety of his flesh, even forming his 
own body itself, as the food that he ingests is transformed into 
the cells allowing him to stand upon the earth and to experience 
it through his senses. 


The embracer of the way therefore pursues the deepening of 
his mindfulness of the nature of the things of the earth and of 
the earth as a whole, rather than things themselves: flesh, gold, 
or luxuries. His riches are his closeness with the things of the 
earth, with which he plays, without grasping them. To him, these 
things are not objects that are possessed and accumulated for the 
inflation of his ego or purely sensory pleasures. Each one of them 
rather represents an opportunity to strengthen his bond with the 
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whole of the earth, without tying him to the thing itself. They 
offer him an experience of the earth, a close contact with it, and 
it is through these experiences that he may dis-cover the truth of 
his own being, the essence of his own life. 


The way is not a method. It cannot be followed without con- 
stant attention, as there is no single roadmap for the one walking 
on the path. To believe that one knows the way is proof that one 
has already gone astray. One does not need to be a monk nor 
does one need to spend his days practicing sitting meditation in 
order to follow it. The way guides the flow of nature as a whole, 
including man himself, and it can therefore be best seen in the 
most ordinary, the most natural things and activities, those that 
are the most deeply rooted in the experience of the earth. As told 
by the Chinese monk Yongjia Xuanjue: 


AT IR 4, AA TIN, 

GH DARI AH HD IK 

“Walking can be Chan, sitting can be Chan, 
Speaking or silent, active or quiet, 

the essence can be at peace.” °? 


To practice Chan is simply to embrace one’s own nature, to 
follow the way that guides the whole of the earth and the sky. 
This does not mean that the practice that is the most commonly 
associated with Chan, sitting meditation, does not have any ben- 
efit, but only that it is not a requirement, and certainly not the 
heart of the following of the way. There is no narrow door through 
which the way can be seen and followed. It is wide open, as wide 
as the universe itself. One only needs to pay attention to it. It 
lets itself be seen, easily, to all those who let go of the things that 
block their view. One only needs an ordinary mind (“fF  t°?), 
one that embraces the most basic human activities as deeply spir- 
itual matters, gifts from nature, experiences that are a source of 
contentment and peace, doorways to enlightenment. 


Releasing the things of the earth, man can dis-cover the earth 


°2 Original Chinese text from: Kit HUB. Coie AR SK). =F 
# ae} AIR &], 2005. P. 4. TBA. 
®3 [ping chang xin] . 
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itself. Abandoning the race for wealth, lust, and power, he can 
finally begin to see the beauty and truth of what he has done 
each day of his life: eating, drinking, walking, sleeping, dreaming, 
breathing. His mind is now unencumbered, free of the burden 
of the race, liberated from the yoke of the things of the earth 
surrounding him. Endowed with the knowledge of the freedom 
brought on by the release of the things, he can point out the way 
to those who are looking for it. The following story, depicting a 
dialog initiated by the Chan master Zhaozhou Congshen (i JN Sit 
ae), well illustrates how can the way be shown, without teaching, 
without preaching, letting the disciple dis-cover the way by himself, 
the master only gently stimulating his mind and his senses: 


i A SI re aH TT a 

Fafa) sophie PF SE Ta] BE ? J 

Fl: [ 2]. 

AME]: [RASH I. 

MMS, El: [ANSI I. 

El: [MRA I, 

GEE: [Are SPIRES, 

ANG BI) RAR AZ ? | 

BA BoE, -ERBee, BET: [MRAZ | 

One day, a newcomer arrived to 

the monastery of master Zhaozhou Congshen. 
The master asked him: 

“Have you been to this monastery before?” 
The newcomer answered: “No, I haven’t.” 
The master said: “Let’s have some tea.” 
The master asked another monk 


the same question. 
And the monk answered: “Yes, I have come here before’ 
The master once again said: “Let’s have some tea.” 

The abbot of the monastery then asked: 

“Why do you tell everybody 

“Let’s have some tea” whether or not 

they have come here before?” 

The master told the abbot to come closer, 

and the abbot approached. 

The master then told him: “Let’s have some tea. 


d 


64 
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People in search of spiritual fulfillment, such as philosophers 
and monks, often lose themselves in the loftiness of intellectual 
pursuits, seeking knowledge in a manner that has much in common 
with the way by which men possessed by the things of the earth 
seek gold or luxurious vestments. They want answers to all their 
questions, losing sight of the way and losing touch with the ground, 
the earth that is both under their feet and what their flesh is made 
of. Spending their days thinking, reading, and talking, they do not 
pay attention to what constitutes the most essential things in his 
life, what allows them to be: the food coming out of the ground 
that goes throughout their body and is scattered in their flesh to 
renew and strengthen it; The clothes made of skin or plant fibers, 
with which they cover themselves, preventing their warmth from 
being stolen by the frigid breeze of the winter or protecting their 
skin from the onslaught of the sun’s rays during the summer. 


The master knows the heart of the younger, more inexperi- 
enced disciples. He plays with them, their own game, by asking 
them a question. He does not care about the answer, because the 
question is only asked in order for it to shine as an example of 
futile interrogation, thereby meant to lead the disciple toward the 
way, away from the loftiest parts of the world and back to the 
earth. The answer is the same, because the question is meaning- 
less: what they should do, rather than talk, is simply to experience 
something, experience a thing of the earth that is part of what is 
essential to man’s life: drinking. The master does not propose wa- 
ter, the liquid necessary to life, but rather tea, the ordinary drink 
offered to a guest in China at the time. More than the drinking of 
water, the drinking of tea can become the trigger of a rich sensory 
experience. Hot water is poured into a cup, where the dried and 
shriveled tea leaves are suddenly soaked and open up, letting their 
essence be dissolved into the boiling liquid, dying it with various 
shades of green, red, or yellow, swirling like a swarm of birds. The 
cup warms man’s hands as he lifts it up, and its heat is carried 
by his bloodstream all around his body, as he takes it to his lips 
and lets the tea flow down his throat and enter his belly. This ex- 
perience, an intimate contact with things of the earth, can bring 
man closer to the way that a hundred discourses or a thousand 
books. He only needs someone to point out the fact that it is in 


64 Original Chinese text from: Ji 49%. (Hee 7c). PBI, 1984. 
P. 52. TBA. 
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those experiences of the earth that the way is the most easily seen 
and followed. The things of the earth are a double-edged sword, 
something that can lead him to the pit of self-destruction or to 
fulfillment and unity with the earth and the sky. Man, however, 
is not only a creature of the earth: he is also a dweller and builder 
of a world that stands on top of the earth. 


Chapter 2 


The Things of the World 
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2.1 The World 


Man lives his life between earth and sky. His flesh comes out 
of the former and he is born into the latter. His body is made of 
earth, of matter, but he spends his days roaming through the air 
of the sky, from which he cannot be separated more than a few 
minutes without his breath of life fading away. The earth supports 
him, and the sky offers him a space in which he can accomplish his 
destiny, a space that includes time as an extra dimension. What 
he accomplishes; what he builds with his mind and with his hands, 
can nonetheless be distinguished from both earth and sky. What 
stands in contrast to nature is what bears the mark of man’s hands 
and mind, as he has been endowed with the will to create, not only 
guided by his instinct for survival but also by his own ego or by 
his desire for a communion with the whole of nature from which 
he is alienated, precisely because of his uniqueness. This part of 
the creation that stands both on top and out of nature is man’s 
world. 


The world forms a third realm, a realm of “things” caught 
between earth and sky that is both possessed by man and that 
possesses him. In modern Chinese, it is usually called tt #!. The 
first ideogram composing this word represents leaves on the branch 
of a tree: 


This is a symbol of life and of its continuous change, well 
represented by the leaves, whose emergence, growth, and death 
can be witnessed all over the earth every year. The relationship 
between the second ideogram and man’s world appears to be more 
explicit. It indeed depicts a man (on the right side) standing by a 
field (left side), whose boundaries are clearly apparent: 


' [shiji@]. In Classical Chinese, both ideograms can be used independently 
and express the concept of “world.” 
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The square field symbolizes the realm of man, the space where 
he toils day after day to extract his sustenance from the earth. It 
also represents the boundaries within which he can evolve, the 
space allotted to him. 


The world is a construction, an edifice that is collectively built 
by men, but it is also something that both shelters and limits them, 
as while man can try to enlarge this world by adding things to it, 
he cannot freely roam outside of its boundaries. The world is a 
space that offers him freedom within its boundaries, but it also 
represents a limit that is hard for him to cross. Both a home and 
a prison, the world is his, and he belongs to it. 


Another vision of man’s world may nonetheless be found in 
ancient Chinese philosophical texts. In Old Chinese, the “cre- 
ation” is indeed often designated with a peculiar expression: Ait 
#49),° literally meaning: “The sky, the earth, and the ten thou- 
sand things.” The ten thousand, or the myriad of things (#47?) 
can correspond to what we call the “world.” This myriad of things 
is what stands on top of the earth, which itself is encompassed 
by the sky. The very order of the Chinese expression reflects the 
structural relationship between the three realms: first comes the 
sky, as the space and time that offers a place where other things 
can emerge, and then comes the earth, the matter that fills this 


space. Out of the earth, life and man can sprout, and it is man 
who begins to break the unity, the wholeness of the creation to 
create a myriad of things: the world. 


The world therefore represents an aggregate of “things,” and 
in order to accurately perceive the nature of the world, one must 
first begin to examine the nature of “things” themselves. Only 
then can the nature of the world be uncovered. 


2 (tian di wan wi] . 
3 [wan wi] . 
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2.1.1 The Nature of Things 


Things are the basic elements of man’s world. As was seen in 
the previous chapter, he is at all times surrounded by things of the 
earth, material objects with which he interacts and that are part 
of his life. The concept of “thing” may appear extremely familiar 
and easy to grasp, but its nature is nonetheless rarely examined. 
The things around us may belong to the earth, but the concept of 
“thing” is itself immaterial, estranged from the earth. A rock may 
be a piece of the whole of the earth, but it only exists as a thing 
distinct from the whole in man’s mind, in his world. Nature does 
not by itself distinguish a rock from the soil that surrounds it. It 
does not separate the tree from its leaves. It is man who needs to 
separate in order to be able to grasp the creation. 


In Old Chinese, the ideogram representing the concept of 
“thing” depicts a cow on the left side, and a knife dripping with 
blood on the right side: 


Yy) 


Q 
/ 


The original meaning of this depiction appears to have been 
based on the fact that the slaughtering of the animal symbolized 
the relationship between the butcher and the cow: one of pos- 
session, of subjugation, where the former treats the latter as an 
object, a thing that can be used according to one’s wishes, includ- 
ing putting it to death, dismembering it, and ultimately eating it. 
This picture well illustrates a particular aspect of man’s relation- 
ship with things: the fact that man wants to control them, to use 
them, either to merely survive or to fulfill the desires of his ego. 


The picture painted by the ideogram may nonetheless also be 
read differently. The cow may be seen as a symbol of the whole of 
nature, and the bloody knife as representing man’s mind, which 
cuts the creation into a series of pieces, relatively arbitrarily cho- 
sen. There is indeed no objective separation between all the things 
that we can see around us, even though our senses and our mind 
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may lead us to think otherwise. A rock lying on the soil of a plain 
stands out and man’s eye easily perceives it as something distinct 
from the rest. The fact that he can pick it up with one swoop of 
his hand also contributes to the fact that he perceives it as some- 
thing separate from the rest of the earth. This nonetheless does 
not imply that such a division is natural, or objective. Different 
people and different cultures may choose a different pattern for 
the cutting out of the whole of nature into things, guided by dif- 
ferent motives. Some will see the creation through the lens of their 
greed, while others will let themselves be guided by the way itself. 
A famous story attributed to Zhuangzi illustrates such a behavior: 


A butcher was carving a bullock for Lord Wenhui. 
At every touch of his hand, every move of his shoulder, 
every stamp of his foot and every nudge of his knee, 
there came the sound of slicing the flesh and wielding 
the knife — a perfect rhythm to the Dance of Mulberry 
Trees and a perfect tune of the music in King Yao’s 
time. 


Lord Wenhui remarked, “Oh, splendid! That you 
have such a masterful skill!” 


The butcher put down his knife and responded, 
“What I love is the way, which is much more splendid 
than my skill. When I first began to carve a bullock, I 
saw nothing but the whole bullock. Three years later, 
I no longer saw the bullock as a whole but in parts. 
Now I work on it by intuition and do not look at it 
with my eyes. My visual organs stop functioning while 
my intuition goes its own way. In accordance with the 
natural grain, I cleave along the main seams and thrust 
the knife into the big cavities. Following the natural 
structure of the bullock, I never touch veins or tendons, 
much less the big bones! A good butcher changes his 
knife once a year because he cuts the flesh; an ordi- 
nary butcher changes his knife once a month because 
he hacks the bones. Using this knife for nineteen years, 
T have carved thousands of bullocks, but the edge of my 
knife is still as sharp as if it had just come from the 
whetstone.”4 


4 Original Chinese text from: Zhuangzi, Zhuangzi, p. 42. English translation 
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Man nevertheless seldom himself proceeds to the cutting out 
of the whole into things. He is taught from infancy to recognize 
and identify things according to predetermined patterns linked to 
a precise culture, but this does not mean that he cannot create 
things, and that he cannot become a builder of the world. 


The first things that man becomes familiar with are things 
of the earth, material objects, but while man’s world stands upon 
the earth, it is not bounded by it. The world is the realm of all 
things, and not only the things of the earth. There are things 
of the world, just as there are things of the earth. All things 
are part of the world, but not all things are made of earth or 
are encompassed by the sky. The world as such is a construction 
that exists in man’s mind, both as an individual and collectively 
through mankind as a whole, even though it can be manifested on 
the earth, as man-made cities standing out of the flow of nature, 
for example. Because of this, the world is the realm where man is 
king, where he can not only manipulate and build: he can create 
out of nothingness. He can create “things” of the world that are 
detached from the earth and the sky, “ideas” that can become 
parts of the world. It includes the whole of the earth and the sky, 
cut out as a series of things, but also the metaphysical, that is, 
what transcends the earth and the sky, what stands out of them 
both, even though the world as a whole still needs them to endure: 
the world, including its metaphysical component, would crumble 
if it were not supported by man’s brain, which is flesh and blood, 
part of the earth which itself is encompassed by the sky. 


Man can therefore create things and build his world, using it 
to reach personal goals, whatever they may be. He may use both 
the things of the earth and those of the world to puff up his ego by 
climbing the social ladders that are found in this world, but he may 
also use them to get a clearer view of the way and better follow 


based on the one found in: Zhuangzi, Zhuangzi, p. 43 (Ch. 3), but modified 
to better fit the present work. Original Chinese text: “Ji | Ay MERE RE, 

2 rf, JAA, ALCATEL, WATER, ZR OR, ZEBRA, RN. 
HS (RAK) ZH, Tah (AM) Ze. MAE: CAE! AR! HSU) pT 
ROUUAE: [cA th, HERR. WE AR I, CE. SAF 
218, KERSPH. Fo, EE, MAAR, BAUER AIT. 1K 
FREE, HKG, BAR, AER. RAR ZA, MARIE! BS eee 
7), Blth; Wea A, Irth. SR STP IER, PATER, TT aT 
FR. KAA Al, MAA IIE, WISEAATH, RUPE RE OA Roh 
Key FED ILE I rT TA.” 
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it. The world offers him a great degree of freedom to create and 
manipulate things, greater than the one he enjoys with the things 
of the earth, with which he is constantly limited in his actions by 
the rigid nature of the earth itself, the physical laws governing the 
material realm. 


All “things,” no matter whether they partly belong to the 
earth or are purely worldly, are somewhat fleeting and undefined. 
They can evolve, transformed by the flow of time or under the 
influence of the will of the men harboring these “things” in their 
minds. They do not even have to exist, as the unicorns of our fairy 
tales, or as the very concept of “nothingness.” The boundaries be- 
tween things are also very impermanent and evanescent, and things 
will almost always be like Russian dolls: they can be seen as sets 
of smaller things, which themselves can be decomposed in smaller 
parts, without rigid, objective separations between them. A rock is 
itself composed of different things: various minerals, which them- 
selves may be composed of different molecules, themselves formed 
with different atomic elements, etc. All these “things” only exist 
as things within man’s world, even though they are part of the 
whole of the earth, as tangible material elements. 


Most men see the things of the earth and the world, but few 
think of them as “things.” They see what the thing represents, 
but fail to perceive the role played by the representation itself. 
They fail to differentiate the sign from what the sign designates. 
They see the earth and the sky through the lens of their world, 
but they are unable to see the lens itself, as its transparency and 
inconspicuousness make it hard to notice. The easiest way to begin 
to perceive the role played by “things,” as the basic elements of 
man’s world, may be to look at the most explicit, the most visible 
signs designating things of the earth and of the world: words. 


? 


The link between the concept of “thing,” as an element of 
the world, and words, basic units of meaning in language, may 
perhaps be seen in the third sentence of the Treatise on the Way 
and Virtue, even though its translation is subject to a wide range 
of interpretation: 
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MEA UZ 
AZ BWZE. 
“Without names was the beginning 
of the sky and the earth. 

As names came to be, 

the myriad of things was born.” 


5 


What this reading of Laozi’s sentence gives us is an insight into 
the nature of things. If names are at the source of the world, the 
myriad of things, it is because a thing is tied to a name, or several 
names. As it has already been seen, a “thing” is an element of the 
world, a piece that has been separated from the whole, cut out by 
man’s mind so that it can be grasped by it. Man is nonetheless not 
a solitary creature: the world that he builds is not only inhabited 
by him alone. He shares this world with other human beings, 
not only sharing its earthly component, the things of the earth 
that surround them, but also things that entirely belong to the 
world, things that transcend the earth and the sky. This sharing 
of metaphysical, worldly “thing,” can occur because of a biological 
characteristic that is, for now at least, unique to man: his capacity 
to communicate using an articulated language. Language is man’s 
treasure, something that opens up a space where he can build a 
unique world together with other human beings. 


Language is a way to manipulate signs, based on both natural 
constraints, such as the anatomy of man’s mouth and ears, and 


> Original Chinese text from: BU RBTRE, CRAIG MAAR (N BF FEF 
L#) , p. 11. TBA (Ch. 1); The Chinese text of this sentence is subject to 
interpretation, especially due to the fact that Classical Chinese has no punctu- 
ation. As it is often the case with ancient Chinese texts, different translations 
provide widely diverging interpretations, so different than one may not even 
notice that these are translations of the very same text. The translation given 
above should therefore only be seen as a personal interpretation rather than 
an objective rendition of Laozi’s text. As an example of the highly subjective 
nature of the translations of Laozi’s treatise, here are three different transla- 
tions of the aforementioned sentence: 
Legge’s translation: “(Conceived of as) having no name, it is the Originator 
of heaven and earth; (conceived of as) having a name, it is the Mother of 
all things.” Suzuki’s translation: “The Unnamable is of heaven and earth the 
beginning. The Namable becomes of the ten thousand things the mother.” 
Goddard’s translation: “And yet this ineffable Dao was the source of all spirit 
and matter, and being expressed was the mother of all created things.” 
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conventions determined by men themselves and passed on from 
generation to generation, from land to land. It allows man to refer 
to things, and thereby to share a common pattern cutting out of 
nature into “things” by assigning names to each one of them. Each 
“thing” of the world is tied to a name, which allows man to grasp a 
mental representation of this thing. This name, this sign of things, 
can be stored by being written on a piece of paper. Man can throw 
this sign into someone else’s ears by uttering it with his mouth. It 
can pass through time and space, staying hidden and being carried 
by the flow of nature, until someone, someday, will un-earth it and 
bring it back into his world. 


Language therefore induces a continuous bilateral flux be- 
tween earth and world. A thing of the earth is represented in 
the world by a sign, which in turn can become incarnated in a 
part of the earth: If someone writes the word “rock” on a sheet of 
paper, the sign designating the rock becomes part of the earth, a 
black ink picture on a white surface, which can remain on the earth 
even when no man is left to read it. A sound wave coming out of 
someone’s mouth as he utters the same word represents a similar 
earthly imprint of a worldly sign, as this wave echoes through the 
air, causing little particles of earthly matter to vibrate. Things of 
the earth therefore become linked with things of the world, and 
things of the world may find their way back to the earth. No mat- 
ter their origin, the earth or the world itself, all things are in their 
essence part of the world, as things are only “things” within its 
boundaries. This nonetheless does not necessarily imply an iden- 
tity between the boundaries of language and the boundaries of the 
world. 


Language occupies a large part of man’s world. When man 
looks around and sees the things that are found within his house 
or in the streets, he does not merely see a puzzle composed of 
thousands of unidentified parts forming the creation. What he 
sees are determinate things, associated with names that he has 
learned since his first years. He does not see indefinite objects, 
but rather “cars,” “books,” or “cups.” The name of these things 
becomes part of them, as parts of his world, parts of the way he 
experiences the earth and the sky. The world, man’s vision of 
the earth, the sky, and the world itself, is nonetheless larger than 
the sum of all the signs or combinations of signs of his language. 
He can indeed experience or imagine things without being able to 
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represent them with words, and he can bring these experiences into 
his world without them becoming part of his language. Animals 
may also be seen as having a world of their own, even without 
having a proper, articulated language. Their senses and instinct 
can identify contrasts within nature and identify parts of the whole 
as standing out from the rest, thereby also cutting it out into 
a set of parts that can be grasped by their nervous system. A 
bird can recognize an insect flying through the sky by his moving 
pattern and identify it as food. This implies that this creature 
views nature through the lens of a particular world, even though 
it has no consciousness of the nature of the “things” that it sees. 


The world of non-humans is nonetheless hardly comparable 
to the one of man. The former is like a field where a few bricks 
have been scattered, while the latter is an imposing building, rising 
toward the sky and so wide that it reaches the horizon. Language is 
the driving force allowing the building of the world rather than the 
world itself. Words are building blocks, and grammar is a mortar 
binding them together to form larger structures. More than this, 
language allows man to grasp things with his mind that he cannot 
grasp with his hands. His arms cannot embrace the whole of the 
earth, but using a single word, “earth,” which is easily thought 
of, uttered, or written, it appears to him that he can grasp the 
entirety of the earth with his mind, making it a “thing” that can 
be easily manipulated, communicated, or even possessed, all of 
this within the world itself. 


The things of the world therefore empower man. Each thing 
that is grasped by his mind can become his, something that he 
understands and can use. Without this capacity to split the whole 
into parts, he would not be able to communicate with other men, 
using language, things of the world. He would not be able to 
distinguish the things of the earth that could become food and 
allow him to live. “Things” are man’s pride, his plowshare and 
his sword, what allows him to take control of parts of the earth 
and of his own self, his own being. These things nonetheless form 
something greater than the sum of their parts. 
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2.1.2 The Myriad of Things 


The world is a space opened up by life itself, which stands 
between earth and sky. Its origin is mysterious, and it began 
long before human beings emerged from the earth. Man’s ances- 
tors, found on the “animal” branch of the tree of life, were the 
first to begin to carve out things out of the whole of the earth, 
but man transformed this space by extending it beyond earth and 
sky, creating things that were purely worldly, detached from the 
other realms. This revolution, this explosion of the world, making 
it transcend earth and sky; matter, space and time, came to be 
because of language. 


Language nonetheless is not man’s creation. He may have 
chosen names and certain grammatical conventions, but he only 
did this because he had been given the capacity to do so, by nature 
itself. A chimpanzee cannot speak, because his very flesh does 
not allow him to articulate and sufficiently control the sound he 
produces to develop a spoken language. Man’s brain, his mouth, 
and his hands, on the other hand, are very well suited for language, 
more than those of any other creature. His ability to become a 
builder of the world is a gift bestowed onto him alone, by nature 
itself. The way guided life and led to the emergence of the world. 


The Chinese philosopher thus describes the emergence of the 
world: 


ie—, ~f—, -4=, =4R9. 

BV ABS Mth, VOR LAAy AL. 

“The way produced one; one produced two; 

Two produced three; three produced the myriad of things. 
The ten thousand things leave behind them the Obscurity 
and go forward to embrace the Brightness 

as they are harmonized by the blending of their flux.” 


The whole came to being out of the way itself. Something then 
stood out of the oneness of the whole; something broke this unity 


° Original Chinese text from: BUMBHE, CHAE KA () BF FETE 
) , pp. 78-79. English translation based on the one found in: Lao Tzu, The 
Tao Teh Ching, np. but modified to better fit the present work (Ch. 42). 
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and emerged to become an independent “thing.” This second thing 
may be seen as the first creature that ventured into the world, the 
first being that distinguished a “thing” from the whole, thereby 
creating the third thing of the creation. Thus did the myriad 
of things begin, naturally emerging, led by the way itself, like a 
clay pot falling down the earth, slowly broken into an increasingly 
larger number of pieces, in a continuous movement guided by the 
flow of time, the work of the sky, and the pull of the earth. 


The Obscurity ( Lyin] ) is the realm of the shadows, what 
can be felt but cannot be seen without the sky, its space and its 
light, and from which the myriad of things emerged, that is, the 
earth. The Brightness ( [yang] ), standing in contrast with 
it, is the realm of light, what can be seen but cannot be grasped 
with man’s hands, that is, the sky. The myriad of things, heart 
of the world, rests upon the earth out of which it was born, but 
as men unceasingly create new things and build up the world to 
always higher ground, they progressively become more and more 
distant from the earth and increasingly reach out to the sky, to 
what is unreachable, lofty, and luminous. This also represents the 
elevation of the world away from the “down to earth” reality of 
the experience of the senses and toward the chimerical products 
of man’s imagination, the purely metaphysical, the shining lights 
and sparks that lure man away from the cold and plain nature 
of the earth. The way nonetheless acts as a natural mechanism 
balancing the two complementary forces. Brightness indeed needs 
Obscurity to shine, just as Obscurity needs Brightness to be. The 
world needs to rest upon the earth to stand, but the earth needs 
the world and the sky to be seen, known, and thereby to “exist.” 


The myriad of things is built by man, but it is therefore also 
subject to the influence of the way, which balances the downward 
pull of the earth and the upward growth of the world, so that 
both would always serve each other and remain in close contact. 
Furthermore, if man can be called the builder of the world, his re- 
lationship with this world is more complex than the one between 
a subject and an object. Man indeed represents both an individ- 
ual and a “kind,” a superorganism formed by the aggregation of 
countless individuals, each one of which is both a builder of the 
world and someone dwelling in it. The world outlives any individ- 
ual, as its weight is shared across all its inhabitants. When one of 
them dies, the things that he built, if they are deemed valuable, 
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are preserved and carried by others, becoming part of the edifice 
that began at the dawn of mankind. It is precisely because of this 
capacity of man’s world to endure, through the transmission al- 
lowed by language, that man is able to stand on the shoulders of 
all his ancestors, benefiting from their knowledge, their wisdom, 
and their experiences. This, however, implies that the world has a 
life of its own, independent of the consciousness of any individual. 


Mankind has no will of its own, and neither does man’s world. 
Individual men add their contributions to it, as fruits of their will, 
but the edifice formed by the aggregation of all these contributions 
is simply caught in larger flows: the one of mankind, as a whole, 
as well as the one of the earth and the sky. The world continu- 
ously changes, and many of these changes are the consequence of 
the influence of nature itself rather than of the will of any man. 
The pronunciation of the words uttered in any language evolves 
through time, without anyone consciously directing these changes, 
and this is true also of a language’s grammar and of its other 
aspects. The meaning of these words also changes as well, pro- 
gressively becoming unrecognizable from the one from which they 
are derived, as their memory fades into oblivion. These changes do 
not depend on man himself, but rather on the course of the earth 
and the sky, and the way that they follow. The world is therefore 
as much shaped by nature as by the mind of man. This has an 
important consequence: the fact that as a being dwelling in this 
world, man is not only a builder of the world, he is also carried by 
the flow of this same world. 


The following sentence, attributed to Zhuangzi, may shed 
some light on the relationship between the earth and the sky on 
the one hand, and the myriad of things, the world, on the other: 


RA ET Be, 

HHA TT YA 

“The sky produces nothing, 

yet the ten thousand things 
experience their transformations; 
The earth effects no growth, 

yet the ten thousand things 
receive their nurture.”” 
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The earth and the sky have no will of their own, and yet, as 
they carry in their flow the myriad of things, they exert a strong 
influence upon them. The three realms are directed by the way, 
and man himself is caught in their flow. Through his will, he can 
leave traces upon the surface of the earth, and he can add a few 
building blocks to the city formed by all the things of the world, 
but the work of the sky will sooner or later erase his imprint on 
the earth, and what he has built in the world will either collapse 
or be buried under the weight of new constructions. His will leaves 
evanescent traces on both earth and world, but the manifestations 
of his power are in most cases only visible on a very small scale. 
The whole of the world is constantly harmonized and balanced 
by the play between the two main forces to which it is subjected: 
the flow of nature, earth and sky, on the one hand, and the con- 
catenation of the will of all individual men on the other. Will 
and nature confront each other on the battlefield represented by 
the world. This confrontation nonetheless always sooner or later 
ends with an equilibrium between the two forces, as both are ul- 
timately ruled by the way itself, which removes any excess and 
supplies where there is a lack. 


To be conscious of the nature of “things” and of the nature of 
the world that they form allows man to begin to ponder his own 
relationship with the things of the world. Just as he can dis-cover 
the fact that the things of the earth possess him as much as he 
possesses them, and that his relationship with these things can 
prevent him from accomplishing his destiny as a man, a careful 
examination of his relationship with the things of the world may 
lead him to a liberation. The chains of the things of the world 
are indeed less conspicuous than those of the things of the earth, 
but their grip is far tighter. The chains that are the least visible 
are the hardest ones to break. Fortunately, wise men of old have 
already pointed out the way, and they have left a trail inside the 
world to guide us: texts, bits of language, showing us where to go. 


” Original Chinese text from: Zhuangzi, Zhuangzi, p. 206. English transla- 
tion based on the one found in: Zhuangzi, Zhuangzi, p. 207, but modified to 
better fit the present work. 
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2.2 Awareness of the Things of the World 


The earth certainly is what man considers the most stable, the 
most reliable of all “things.” He will seldom doubt the impression 
left by the earth on his senses: to see, to touch, to hear, to smell, 
or to taste something is a sign that a tangible thing is present, 
that something is. More than the things of the sky, which are too 
distant to be approached, like the stars or a god, or too fleeting 
to be touched, like clouds, the things of the earth can easily be 
grasped, held, or played with. The things belonging to the third 
realm, the world, are nonetheless even more challenging, and this 
for a very simple reason: the world itself largely remains unseen 
by men, who are unaware of the very fact that they inhabit this 
realm, which allows them to experience the two others. 


To break the chains of the things of the world, one must first 
become conscious of the existence of this world and see its nature. 
As each thing of the world acts as a lens that allows man to expe- 
rience parts of the whole of the creation, formed by the earth, the 
world, and the sky, he must therefore first dis-cover the presence 
of these lenses in order to dis-cover the world itself. The easiest 
path toward such a dis-covery certainly is to examine the most 
tangible, the earthliest parts of the world, that is, things of the 
world that can also be experienced by the senses, be heard by the 
ears and looked at with the eyes. The names of things of the earth 
well fit such a description: they are things of the world, but that 
represent parts of the earth, and themselves partly belong to it, as 
they can be represented as signifiers, in the form of words written 
on an earthly medium such as paper, in particular. Such physi- 
cal, earthly representations of elements of the world allow man to 
attempt to grasp them with his mind, as if they were physical ob- 
jects, things of the earth. This certainly is the most widely opened 
doorway toward the dis-covery of the world. 


The work of reflection focusing on the nature and the meaning 
of particular words is a task for the philosopher, as much as for the 
linguist. Such a work will nonetheless almost ineluctably lead the 
diligent philosopher to dis-cover more than what he hoped to find. 
Searching for the meaning of certain words, seeking to grasp parts 
of creation through these bits of the world, he will be forced to 
face a truth: the difference between the sign and what it refers to, 
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the discrepancy between the representations offered by the world 
and the parts of the earth and the sky that they represent. The 
realization of this fact is a crucial step, a milestone for the man 
walking on the path toward his liberation, the accomplishment of 
his nature, and it is no coincidence if the Chinese philosopher opens 
up the Treatise on the Way and Virtue with a sentence concerning 
this very question: 


HAI, SPATE. 
AMA, ARPA. 
“The way that can be spoken of 

is not the eternal, unchanging way. 
The name that can be named, 

is not the eternal, unchanging name.” 


8 


The one who attempts to understand the way through the 
use of reason, trying to bring it into the world by representing it 
with signs, building blocks of the world taking the form of words 
and sentences, is condemned to see his endeavor end in failure and 
to lament, frustrated by his impotence. His efforts may fail to 
produce the result he originally intended, but this does not mean 
that it was all in vain. Valuable lessons may come from it, and in 
particular the fact that the way, that is, what carries and guides 
the earth, the world, and the sky as a whole, differs from the 
representation that man has of it in his world. The eternal and 
unchanging way can be approached, but it cannot be grasped. It 
is condemned to remain ineffable, because the world is an artificial 
construction, a set of discrete things that are by their very nature 
finite and delimited, whereas the way is boundless. 


The way is the grandest of things, and as such certainly the 
most ineffable of them all, but the dis-covery of the gap between 
signifier and signified, between the world and what it represents, is 
not limited to the way. Any thing that is designated with a name, 
inside the world, is condemned to become a caricature of itself. As 
parts of the whole, indistinguishable from it outside of the world, 
the things of the earth and of the sky will always be impossible 


8 Original Chinese text from: BARK ME, CHAUEMAKA (NN BF FETE 
#) ,p. 11. TBA (Ch. 1). 
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to contain within names, building blocks of the world. When man 
gives a name to a thing or learns this name from other men, he 
believes that he has captured its essence and is able to grasp this 
thing by using this name. No matter whether he realizes it or 
not, the name nonetheless always fails to encompass the totality 
of the thing. It is always a mere image, a mirage that leads him 
to think that he not only understands these things, but that he 
also is master over them. He has built a thing of the world as the 
image of a thing of the earth or the sky, but the power that he 
holds over this image does not give him any power over the original 
thing that it represents. His dominion is restricted to the world, 
while the earth and the sky are only ruled by the way itself. He is 
the lord of the things of the world, but he is blind to the eternal 
and unchanging nature of the things that lie beyond its frontiers. 


When cracks start to appear on the building blocks of the 
world, its unveiling can finally begin. Fissures in the lens through 
which man sees the earth and the sky not only allow him to become 
conscious of the presence and of the role played by this lens, it 
also reveals the fact that the earth and the sky may be different 
from what the world shows him of them. The more he tries to 
take hold of the way, within his world, the more it slips away. 
Endlessly analyzing its properties, restlessly debating with other 
philosophers concerning its nature, he loses the way and himself in 
sterile debates that lead him astray rather than bring him closer 
to it. Failing to deeply anchor what they build in a first-hand 
experience of the earth and the sky, they build the world to an 
increasingly higher altitude in order to attempt to seize the way, 
but their constructions are based on the fruit of their imagination 
rather than on their experience of the creation. Forgetting the 
impression left by their senses, they rely on “reason,” on their 
mind, neglecting to feel the earth and to look at the sky, which are 
constantly calling man to follow the way. Fortunately, the higher 
he builds, the more likely it is that his edifice will crumble under 
its own weight or that fissures will appear. When this occurs, the 
learned fool will start to build anew, reinforcing the structure with 
even more blocks and mortar, so that his next work would resist 
and finally reach its goal. The wise, on the other hand, will begin 
to question his method and his goal. He will use his favorite tool, 
his wit, to dis-cover the causes of his error, and if he is sufficiently 
diligent, he will face the truth that until now remained hidden in 
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plain sight from him: first, the nature of the world itself, and then, 
the inadequacy of the world, language in particular, to understand 
nature. 


Under-standing is nonetheless itself contrary to the way. It 
represents a mental grasping, the worldly equivalent of what pos- 
session is to a thing of the earth. It is the very goal of the philoso- 
pher, the understanding of nature and the way, that prevents him 
from embracing it. Would this imply that the world is a prison 
that prevents us from experiencing the truth of nature and follow- 
ing the way? This is not the case. The world is the foundation 
upon which we stand, as human beings, and without it, any hope 
of embracing the way would be lost. We would then only be car- 
ried by it, passive beings, like animals caught in the torrent of 
the creation but blind to its nature, creatures that have no con- 
sciousness allowing them to oppose it. Would this imply that our 
language is simply too crude to encompass the truth of nature? Is 
language to blame for the inadequacy between the world on the 
one hand, and the earth and the sky, carried on the way, on the 
other? Zhuangzi offers us an insight concerning this question: 


Rib ARIA, 
BARA FH 
Ay FE TMA HE tH 

“The way never had boundaries, 
language never was stable and eternal; 
It is because it is now the case 

that there are borders.”? 


Borders limit our field of vision. They impair our progress 
as we try to follow the way. These borders nonetheless are not 
intrinsic properties of the world, but rather the product of man’s 
desire to possess the things of the world, that is, his desire for 
under-standing. Neither the way nor language itself limits what 
man can see of the earth and the sky through the lens of the 
world. The root cause for the inadequacy between the world and 
the creation that it represents is to be found in man’s will rather 
than in the world itself. He has the power to shape his language, 


° Original Chinese text from: Zhuangzi, Zhuangzi, p. 28. TBA. 
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to be master over it. If his language caricatures the earth and the 
sky, imprisoning both inside little boxes that cannot contain their 
fullness, building blocks of the world, it is also because he, and 
his ancestors who have begun to build the world that he inherited, 
had an attitude toward the creation that was driven by the will to 
possess, to grasp it and to bring it to the world, his dominion, as 
a captive. 


Other attitudes towards language are nonetheless possible. 
Man is not doomed to treat the things of the world as objects 
that he needs to under-stand, to grasp with his mind. Just as 
he can let go of the things of the earth and thereby begin to de- 
velop a new relationship with them, he can also learn that he can 
transform his world, and in particular his attitude toward language 
itself, so as to become a friend of the things of the world rather 
than a master. He can let these things of the world be, without 
trying to under-stand them, letting them remain somewhat unde- 
fined, without boundaries. If he succeeds in this endeavor, which 
will usually demand a long practice and a great openness of mind, 
then the borders separating man’s mind from the way will begin to 
fade away. Language will cease to pretend to be stable and eter- 
nal, and it will be renewed, finding itself as it was in its infancy: a 
play between loosely defined representations of the earth and the 
sky, not attempting to grasp them but only to facilitate the en- 
counter between them and mankind, and the sharing of personal 
experiences across large groups of people. 


A dissolution of language, that is, a loosening of the bond 
keeping the building blocks of the world together and a blurring of 
the contours of these blocks, should therefore not be something to 
be feared, a source of anguish for men who feel more secure within 
well-defined boundaries, but rather be desired and welcomed. In 
order for such dissolution to occur, the most crucial step is the 
emergence of an awareness of the fact that, contrary to what most 
men are taught to believe, language is not necessarily a fortress, 
composed of rigid building blocks assembled according to definite 
rules. It is man’s attitude toward language that causes its appar- 
ent rigidity. If he lets go of the things of the world, the world 
will become blurrier and more chaotic, but it will thereby more 
accurately represent the earth and the sky, nature, which displays 
a certain order as a totality, carried by the way, but is also com- 
posed of a myriad of things of the earth, of the world, and of the 
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sky, which are all part of a chaotic display of loose relationships 
and blurry boundaries when it is observed on a smaller scale, as a 
set of parts rather than a totality. 


When one attempts to under-stand the things of the world, 
the things slip away or are crushed under the pressure of man’s 
grip, but if he lets them be and is gentle as he approaches and 
touches them, they will reveal their true nature and guide man’s 
eye, becoming lenses that show him the earth and the sky, without 
letting him believe that such a vision implies that he can either 
under-stand or possess what he has been allowed to behold. Before 
this can occur, a long and sinuous path will nonetheless have to 
be trodden. 


Neither the world nor language is therefore to blame for man’s 
failure to see the nature of the creation and his straying from the 
way. Man himself should not feel guilty of this shortcoming, since 
his nature pushes him to attempt to under-stand the creation, to 
attempt to grasp it using the world as a tool made to do so. Not to 
feel guilty nevertheless does not mean that he should be satisfied 
with this state of affairs. His nature leads him to grasp and to 
possess, but it also invites him, through man’s natural inclination 
to introspection and self-awareness, to learn from his mistakes and 
to use the lessons that they teach in order to progress and to find 
the way. 


Once man is aware of the inadequacy of his world, and has 
realized that he needs to radically transform his relationship with 
his language, he needs to find out what such a new relationship 
might be. The third patriarch of the Chan tradition, Jianzhi Sen- 
gcan (Si #749 BE), tells us these words which may provide some 
guidance: 


Bante, 
AEBS « 
“When the way of language is cut off, 
there is no past, present, or future.”!? 


Hr a, 


1° Original Chinese text from: #2. (#2 /iat##). Dharma Drum Publishing 
Corp, 1996. P. 245 (Secondary quote from the {A i$%). TBA. 


(io #2 sa) 
Hh a 4d Xr 
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¥ 


The way of language (afi!) is not the way of the sky (K 
i4#!?), that is, what encompasses and guides the sky, including all 
what it contains: the earth, life, and the world. It is an illusion, 
something that only exists in man’s world. Language is neither 
the way nor a way. When man sees it as such, that is, as a path 
to be followed and that would lead him to a form of fulfillment, 
he condemns himself to run in circles inside a maze devised by 
his imagination, thereby persisting in his failure to see nature for 
what it is, giving more importance to the world, his creation, than 
to the creation itself. To make language a way is to believe that 
language will provide answers to the question of the nature of the 
creation and that the way of the sky can be found through its 
agency. The one who follows the way of language is enclined to 
put all his energy into the race for the edification of the world, 
as he believes that he can elevate himself using the world as a 
stairway that could reach up to the sky, allowing him to directly 
touch the way itself. 


As the elevation of the world progresses, that is, as man builds 
up works of language to investigate nature, the follower of the way 
of language may come to realize that his endeavor will never help 
him reach the sky. The way will forever remain out of reach if he 
attempts to under-stand it with language. More than this, not only 
does his frenzied edification of the world fail to bring him closer 
to the sky, it also alienated him from its counterpart: the earth. 
Standing on top of the product of his thoughts and imagination, 
he finds himself farther away from the soil out of which he came 
to being than ever before. But the earth is more than the mother 
that gave birth to his kind. It represents his very flesh and all that 
he can experience with his senses. These experiences all represent 
interactions between man and the earth, perceived through the 
lens of the world that helps him to make sense of them. Having 
taken refuge in his own constructions, preferring to build fantasies 
in the world rather than to experience the earth, he lost touch 
with the ground, with what can be called “reality,” and thereby 
also lost his way. 


The earth is indeed carried by the sky, along the way. It is 
also what man can experience the most intimately, and as such, 


11 [yn yi dao) . 
12 [tian dao] . 
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a direct contact with the earth itself, an anchorage of his life into 
the experience of his senses, may be what he needs to find the 
way and to follow it. But first, he must renounce the way of 
language. He must realize that it only makes him run in circles. 
The way of language may either break by itself, forcing man to 
abandon it, or man himself may be the one deliberately breaking 
and rejecting it. Different causes may induce this breaking down 
of the way of language, one of which may perhaps be seen in this 
quote attributed to Zhuangzi: 


BEWAVE, TM AIH ARTE. 

DA VERE IVE, Jac. 

Oma, MMR. 

“Man’s life is limited but knowledge is unlimited. 
To pursue the unlimited with the limited 

is fatiguing; 

To know this but still pursue unlimited 
knowledge with limited life is fatal.”!° 


Adding block upon block as he unremittingly builds up his 
world, man may come to realize that his enterprise will have no 
end. New blocks, new works of language, can always be created 
and added to the existing structure, and in this sense, the world 
is as boundless as the way itself, but each block, and the world 
itself, represent very limited depictions of something boundless 
and ineffable. Becoming aware of this, the builder of the world, the 
follower of the way of language, finally sees himself for who he truly 
is: Sisyphus, day after day busying himself with a fruitless work, 
an absurd enterprise. He is chasing something that cannot be 
caught, attempting to put a gust of wind into a cage by searching 
for the way in language. Seeing the futility of this, he can finally 
abandon the false teaching. Language is not a way, not the way, 
and not what will guide him toward the way by itself. It is only a 
skillful means, a steppingstone that he can use to liberate himself 
from the chains of the earth, the world, and the sky. Only once he 


'3 Original Chinese text from: Zhuangzi, Zhuangzi, p. 42. English translation 
based on the one found in: Zhuangzi, Zhuangzi, p. 43, but modified to better 
fit the present work. 
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is free of them, ceasing from living under their yoke but without 
rejecting them, will he be able to embrace the way of the sky. 


Once the awareness has grown, and the way of language has 
been left behind, the world can finally be reconciled with the earth 
and the sky. Language can cease to caricature them and instead 
light the way. As said by the third patriarch: “When the way 
of language is cut off, there is no past, present, or future.” These 
three words are worldly concepts, describing the course of the sky, 
the flow of time, in its relationship with man’s life. Once language 
is seen as a skillful means rather than a way, the importance of 
this threefold separation, so fundamental in man’s world and uni- 
versally found across the cultures and languages of the peoples of 
the earth, slowly fades away and the majesty of the sky can finally 
appear in its fullness. This represents a symbol: when man’s re- 
lationship with language has been fixed, as he ceases to see it as 
a means to under-stand things, of grasping nature through cogni- 
tion and reasoning, the race for the edification of the world can 
stop. Man can cease from attempting to under-stand nature by 
dissecting the whole. When cleverness and knowledge have been 
relinquished, what is left is only pure presence, what man can di- 
rectly experience, now. The past and the future are subjects of 
study and reflection for the followers of the way of language, the 
architects of the world, but those who have left it behind to em- 
brace the truth of nature, the way, have no use for them. They 
throw themselves entirely into the experience of the whole that is 
offered to them by the earth, their senses, and their world, joined in 
harmony by man’s benevolence, by his absence of desire to grasp, 
to possess, or to under-stand. 


Language is neither a way nor the way. It is a means through 
which man can achieve liberation, which will allow him to find and 
to follow the way. Language must therefore be observed before it 
can be tamed, and only then may it lead man toward the way, 
not as a slave serving a master, but rather as a friend giving a 
helping hand to someone dear. One must first behold the nature 
of the things of the world before being able to enter into a part- 
nership with them, a partnership that will be key to those willing 
to embrace the way. 
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2.3. Examination of the Things of the 
World 


The world is the lens through which man sees the earth, the 
world itself, and the sky, a lens that remains invisible to most in- 
habitants of this world. Once he has become aware of the presence 
of the lens, of the existence of the world and of the role it plays in 
man’s life, comes the time for him to put a veil on the things of the 
earth, to hide the glaring sun that shines throughout the sky, only 
leaving a faint light so that the lens itself can be observed and its 
details be revealed. By looking at the distortions and blind spots 
induced by the imperfections or the very nature of the lens, the 
nature of his relationship with it can be dis-closed to him. The 
examination of the world is a form of introspection, as the world is 
part of himself. It is one of the key elements of his human nature. 
The world is part of man, but it nonetheless is not contained by 
man. The world transcends his individuality and reaches through 
the horizon of his kind as a whole. His being is braided with the 
world, but this world is far larger than him and it exerts a strong 
power over his life. By observing the nature of the interactions 
between man and certain things of the world, this power-play can 
become apparent, first step allowing him to think of ways to find a 
balance between his own power and the one of the world, thereby 
allowing a harmony between man and the world to emerge. 


Language certainly is the most easily apparent of the things 
of the world. Within language itself, the written word represents 
what is most easily grasped by man, as it is deeply rooted in the 
earth, into materiality. Contrary to fleeting words uttered or sung 
by a man’s voice, which pass through the air before immediately 
fading into oblivion, the written word is carved into the earth 
and remains. It is etched on wood, carved on stone, or painted 
on parchment, fixed into rigid boundaries. A book or a scroll 
becomes a material object, part of the earth, which can therefore 
be possessed, handled, or stored like any other part of this realm. 
It is nonetheless also part of the world, conveying ideas, words, 
which transcend the earth and express something that can only 
be revealed in another realm: the world. Throughout history, 
books have been the storehouses of the things of the world, and 
the supporting pillars of this realm, allowing these things to be 
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shared across space, time, and peoples. They have allowed man 
to provide accounts of their experiences, so that what they have 
created or observed could be used by other men, living in other 
times and other places. They rapidly became the main means 
through which men became familiar with new parts of the world, 
that is, learned new “things.” The blessings of literacy nonetheless 
also came with several curses. 


The love of language and books, in particular, can lead man 
astray from the way, even if he believes that it brings him closer 
to it. Zhuangzi gives us the following quote concerning the role 
played by books for the follower of the way: 


AGE El: 

“FPREAS FY DA aA ar, PAA EHS 

ia DH LGR IAUK A, FS IATRHE; 

Ht AA] Dee, RIA ACHE 

The Sea God said: 

“You cannot discuss the sea with a frog 

at the bottom of a well because 

it is confined to its dwelling place; 

you cannot discuss ice with a summer moth 
because it is limited to one season; 

you cannot discuss the way with a bookworm 
because he is restrained to the book 
knowledge.” 4 


The philosopher here presents us with three different cases 
illustrating the fact that one cannot discuss something falling out- 
side someone’s worldview, outside what he can imagine. Three dif- 
ferent creatures are confronted with different limitations of their 
worldview: the first is limited by the earth, matter; the second by 
the work of the sky, time, and the third by a part of the world, 
books. 


The frog at the bottom of a well cannot express an opinion 
concerning the sea, which it has never seen, because its horizon is 


' Original Chinese text from: Zhuangzi, Zhuangzi, p. 260. English transla- 
tion based on the one found in: Zhuangzi, Zhuangzi, p. 261, but modified to 
better fit the present work. 
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too small, and it cannot imagine the sea’s vastness. The raging 
waves of the high seas during inclement weather have no equivalent 
in the well. The depths of the darkest seas can hardly be envisioned 
when one can reach the bottom of the water of the well within a 
few seconds at most. The opinion of the frog is vain as long as it 
remains a prisoner of the well, caught between its high and slippery 
wall. Only if it succeeds in using the gift bestowed onto it by nature 
itself, its long legs and lightweight body that is ideally made for 
a vertical jump, can it gain the freedom necessary to enlarge its 
horizon and perhaps someday dis-cover the majesty of the seas. 
Then will the prisoner of the earth achieve true liberation, not 
only of its flesh but also of its mind. 


A sign of the sky marks the time when the life of the summer 
moth can begin. As the sun appears more and more radiant with 
each new month of the spring, and the air blowing through the 
trees becomes warmer, the insect slowly emerges out of the shelter 
that allowed it to grow. Son of the sun, it ignores the frost of 
December, the snow of January. Born during the most clement 
time of the year, when the forces of the sky are strong and the fiery 
sphere high up in the heavens dominates the face of the earth, it 
knows not of the hardships of the winter, and never will, because 
its life will end together with the summer. The worldview of the 
frog in the well is limited by its walls, part of the earth, but the 
summer moth is limited by the sky itself. Its life is tied to a season, 
a wall in time that is even more impenetrable than the ones found 
on the earth. The concept of ice is therefore inconceivable for this 
insect, and it cannot under-stand what others would tell about 
it. Only if it was removed from the cycle of the season may the 
creature dis-cover this peculiar phase of water, such as if a man 
decided to breed this kind of moth indoors during the fall, for 
example. Then would the insect be able to see and touch freezing, 
solid water, and thereby overcome the boundaries set by nature 
on its worldview. 


According to Zhuangzi’s quote, the bookworm, the learned, 
is also the subject of a similar limitation of his worldview. Here, 
the wall preventing man from being able to have a meaningful 
discussion concerning the way neither belongs to the earth nor the 
sky. It is a wall within his world, one not made of stone and mortar, 
but rather of ink and paper. As he spends his days with his eyes 
passing through pages and volumes, his mind becomes blind to the 
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nature of the earth and the sky. Following the way of language, 
seeking answers in the product of other men’s imagination rather 
than in the experience of nature itself, he alienates himself from 
the way. When it is made into an idol, language itself becomes 
a wall hiding the truth of nature rather than a guide toward an 
enlightenment. Here, however, it is not language as a whole that is 
pointed out as detrimental to man’s relationship with the way, but 
only the written word, whose peculiarities demand to be examined 
in more detail. 


A book, like an oral discourse, is a thing of the world, a work of 
language whose meaning is neither found in the earth nor the sky, 
but only in man’s mind. There are nonetheless several important 
distinctions between orality and literacy, and the two mediums 
play a different role in his life. Oral speech normally is conducted 
between people who are close to one another. It is a living work of 
language, with words disappearing into the air and the ears as soon 
as they are uttered, leaving only a trace in man’s memory, if they 
are deemed worthy. Dialogue is almost always possible between 
the one who speaks and the one who hears. It offers the occasion 
of mutual interactions between individuals and a confrontation of 
ideas and worldviews. 


In contrast with this, the written word appears more rigid. It 
does not allow an immediate dialogue,!® as the author of the text 
is rarely present together with the one reading it. He may even 
have ceased to exist, and have returned to the earth ages ago, 
like the aforementioned Chinese philosophers. The meaning of the 
text is therefore open to interpretation, and it is the reader alone 
who will have to make sense of any ambiguity. His interpretation 
may then be completely different from the meaning intended by 
the author, and the reader would have no way to realize this or to 
be corrected. The written word does not allow man to play with 
language as fluidly and rapidly as an oral dialog could. Letters 
and words also cut off a large part of what makes the richness 
of oral speech: the tone of a voice, the intonations of sentences 
that convey feelings that are not transcribed in writing, or even 
facial expressions or gestures that are as much part of the language 
as the words themselves. All of this is simplified and disappears 


1 The advent of instantaneous electronic communications now often blurs 
some of the traditional differences between orality and literacy, but the contrast 
between texts and dialogue nonetheless remains. 
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when oral speech is put on paper. The written word nonetheless 
also possesses a richness of its own: calligraphic style, punctuation 
or ideograms, which provide new layers of meaning which are un- 
reachable with oral language, but this complementarity does not 
nullify the fact that a favoring of the written word and a neglect 
of oral speech impoverish man’s world, because they diminish its 
liveliness, its vitality. It is this vitality and fluidity of language, the 
play and dialogue between different men, that allows the world to 
stay in close contact with the earth and the sky. An oral dialogue 
may appear less earthly than a book, but the action of speaking 
and hearing is nonetheless more deeply anchored in the experience 
of both earth and sky. An oral dialogue may appear evanescent, 
ephemeral, but it resonates throughout the sky and its waves will 
someday reach the most distant stars, whereas the book may pass 
through the ages, but it will forever remain a prisoner of the frame 
formed by its pages. 


The danger presented by literacy for the follower of the way 
is nonetheless not the book themselves, but rather their abuse. 
Just as language can be made into an idol, transformed into a 
“way” to be followed, the written word may cease to become a 
tool for the diffusion and fixation of language and instead become 
an object of worship, a treasure that is coveted and possessed, 
thereby entrapping man and making him a slave to the things of 
the world, a servant of the books that he reads and accumulates. 
This is why the philosopher tells us that the way is inaccessible to 
the bookworm. 


The main danger of literacy resides in the absence of limi- 
tation of the number of texts or their length. A conversation is 
necessarily linear, and one cannot spend all his time speaking and 
discussing with other men, as this would simply be too exhausting, 
and few would be willing and able to engage in such protracted 
dialogues. Books, on the other hand, are always available. They 
now come in an almost unlimited quantity, and each one of them 
may take several days or even weeks to read. This plentiful nature 
of the written word is like a bottomless pit that entices man with 
promises of wisdom, knowledge, and revelation of the nature of 
things. In a way, books are plainer than the earth and the sky, 
whose signs are entirely open to interpretation, whereas books of- 
fer him ready-made ex-planations of the things of nature and the 
nature of things. They allow him to learn without the need of 
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thinking, but he remains unable to distinguish whether what he 
learns is based on the reality of the earth, the sky, and the way, or 
if it only represents the product of someone’s imagination, a thing 
of the world completely disconnected from the earth and the sky. 
Sinking into the pit whose walls are made of sheets of paper, with 
ink as their mortar, the bookworm loses sight of the sky above 
him, and thereby also of the way of the sky that carries all. He 
searches for it in the world, in language, forgetting to raise his eyes 
toward it and to experience its embrace, ignoring nature, which 
teaches the way to those who make their senses available, those 
who listen and look for the signs in the sky and on the earth. 


The casual book reader should therefore be distinguished from 
the bookworm. Literacy may be a means to guide man toward the 
way, but to overindulge in reading may cause him to stray further 
away from it. The Blue Cliff Record tells us something concerning 
this matter: 


BEITARTE 

TREAT 

aH Me 

“Shallow learning, deep enlightenment; 
Deep learning, no enlightenment” 

This is called “cutting off study.”!® 


This quote concerns learning in general, but it also accu- 
rately represents both a benefit of literacy and one of its dan- 
gers. When books are used with parsimony, taking care to relate 
what is learned with one’s personal experience of the earth and 
the sky, they can be a source of enlightenment, pointing out the 
way. On the other hand, when man throws himself entirely, mind 
and body, into the bottomless pit of science and knowledge, he 
condemns himself to remain in darkness, unable to see the light 
and to find the way. 


The light only passes through the narrow gap between earth 
and world. The way only shines and reveals itself on the horizon, 
on the line separating and joining the “meaningless” experience 


16 Original Chinese text from: °F, (Brae 3242 (E)) , p. 490. English 
translation from: Cleary and Cleary, The Blue Cliff Record, p. 265 (44" case). 
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of the earth, as “meaning” only appears within the world, and 
the “intangible” knowledge of the world. Man needs the world, in 
the form of language and books, in particular, to make sense of 
his own experience of the earth and the sky, but this world must 
remain anchored deep into the earth, into a sensory experience, in 
order to be meaningful. The horizon separating the two is where 
the light appears, as a rising or setting sun shining throughout 
the firmament and illuminating the skin of the earth. Neither 
embracing literacy as a direct means of enlightenment nor rejecting 
it as something useless, the follower of the way stays in between 
the two realms, joining both to harness their power, so that they 
may show him the way. 


The shallow waters of the world, its part in close contact with 
the earth, are the locus of man’s enlightenment. The learned dives 
into the depths but soon loses sight of the light of the sky. If the 
learned is also wise, he therefore weans himself from his desire for 
knowledge before drowning in it. Depth of meaning, depth of the 
world, is usually considered something valuable and worthy of be- 
ing pursued, but the dis-covery and following of the way is neither 
“ordinary” nor “easy,” even though it can be seen as “simple.” The 
way can only be approached by man’s conscience through a con- 
stant balancing of world and earth, mind and body, cognition and 
sensation, and such an equilibrium between the two realms, em- 
bodied in man himself, precludes him from venturing too deeply 
into either one of them. To sink into the abyss of the earth and 
the sky implies that he loses touch with the world, and becomes 
like a beast, devoid of reason, only listening to its senses and in- 
stincts. To descend into the depths of the world implies that man 
progressively severs himself from the earth and the sky, plunging 
into the fruit of the imagination and cognition of all the builders of 
the world but thereby also becoming blind to its truth, becoming 
someone unable to distinguish the reality of the creation from the 
fantasy of men, incapable of discerning which things of the world 
are rooted in the earth and which ones have no other basis than 
man’s mind. The way therefore demands that man embrace these 
shallow waters, the surface that separates and joins the realms 
instead of exploring the depths, but even there, he must remain 
watchful. 


Certainty and confidence are enemies of the follower of the 
way. What the world holds dear, the pillars keeping it standing, 
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may rest on quicksand or thin air, and man must therefore be 
ready to test these foundations of the world in order to find the 
way, the truth of the earth, the world, and the sky. As said by the 
following Chinese proverb: 


KeEKTE 

/)5E/ME 

M5EAM TE 

“Great doubt, great enlightenment. 
Little doubt, little enlightenment. 
No doubt, no enlightenment.”!7 


The way of the sky does not demand blind faith, as most 
men need to know something before putting their trust in it, and 
the way is not something that can be known, but only glimpsed 
from afar and followed. Faith leaves no place for uncertainty, for 
indetermination, but the way embraces those things. It exalts 
ambivalence, which is linked to the constant need to find harmony, 
an equilibrium between forces that are at odds with each other that 
characterizes the way. Therefore, whereas religion demands faith, 
to follow the way instead requires doubt. 


Strongly held opinions and beliefs represent idols of the world, 
things that are considered to be absolutely true, rigid stone blocks 
that will serve as foundations for other parts of the world, with- 
out these foundations necessarily being secure and stable, that is, 
rooted in the truth of nature, in the earth and the sky. These 
idols of the learned are the equivalent of the pile of gold and jade 
of the rich man, things that man possesses and that possess him, 
binding him to these rigid pieces of the world. To the inflexibility 
and stillness of faith and certainty, attributes of religion, the way 
favors doubt, vagueness, and motion. If religion is a stone pillar, 
an imposing tree standing erect in the middle of a furious torrent of 
water, undisturbed, unbent, and unbroken, the way of the sky is a 
gentle breeze carrying a puff of smoke, a whirlwind is which clouds 
are caught and disappear before emerging as something new, or 
a storm scattering a myriad of grains of sand all over the earth. 
It cannot be contained, cannot be pointed out, and cannot stand 


'” Traditional saying. TBA. 
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still. It is permanently fluctuating, fleeing the grip of man’s hands 
and of his mind, and therefore cannot be apprehended using the 
tools of the world, because man’s world is built to grasp, to define, 
and to contain, qualities that go against the nature of the way. 
This is why doubt is an essential key for the one seeking liberation 
from the chains of the world, which prevent him from following 
the way. 


Nothing should fall outside the range of man’s doubt, not even 
doubt itself. One should nonetheless keep in mind the fact that 
all that man experiences and thinks passes through the lens of the 
world and that, therefore, even his experience of the earth, the sky, 
and the way itself, is mediated by it. The truth of these experiences 
thus largely depends on the truth of his world, on the fact that it 
is grounded in reality and not simply is a fantasy. This is why it 
is the things of the world that should be doubted. The vision that 
they offer should be unceasingly questioned and proved. Doing so, 
the world can be transformed to offer a more accurate vision of 
the earth and the sky. Polishing the lenses of the world can allow 
the light of the sky to penetrate more deeply into the world, and 
thereby illuminate man’s consciousness. 


Among the things of the world that are to be doubted if one 
is to be enlightened, man’s language certainly occupies the most 
prominent place. Philosophy, in particular, represents a domain 
where the idolization of words and concepts is omnipresent and 
leads to a subversion of its purpose. An ever-increasing inflation 
of technical terminology, and a progressive acceptance of these 
terms into the very basis of man’s world, lure man into devoting 
more and more of his precious time on the earth to reflect upon 
the nature of concepts that have no real ground in nature, things 
of the world that have no contact with the earth and the sky, 
but only represent worldly constructions devised by men and now 
worshipped as idols. Concepts like the “soul,” the “good,” or even 
a “god” are not devoid of usefulness, and they may help man shed 
some light on some of his own experiences of nature or his life, but 
they remain things of the world, things whose basis is relatively 
shaky, and that should be questioned if what they represent is 
found not to correspond to the truth of nature. To doubt is neither 
to embrace nor to reject, it is simply to remain undecided, to 
prevent the necrosis of the world, the fossilization of things, and 
to encourage it to be alive, in flux, always changing and being 
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refined, so that the truth may appear and be seen. 


At least as important as to doubt the things of the world is 
to doubt the dweller of the world itself. Man and his world are 
indeed intertwined, as a man would not be a man without this 
world. He himself is a thing of the world, which can be the object 
of doubt. To doubt the world is to doubt himself, and to doubt 
himself is to doubt the world. This doubt implies that one does 
not hold on tightly to any thing of the world, including one’s own 
self. The man doubting the world knows that his representation 
of the earth, the sky, and the way is fallible, that it is a mere 
caricature that does not do justice to their majesty. He knows 
that he cannot simply reject the world and flee away from it, as 
it is part of himself, but by refusing to hold on to the things of 
the world, he can begin to take a glimpse of the light of the way 
passing between these things. The more he lets them go, the more 
this light can find its way and reach his eyes, guiding him toward 
the accomplishment of his own being. 


The way cannot be found within the boundaries of the world, 
but the world can lead its dwellers toward its threshold. When the 
nature of the things of the world has been accurately perceived, 
they can become a source of enlightenment rather than things con- 
cealing the way. As told by the “founder” of Chan, Bodhidharma: 


Kix LSE AGAR, 
RG EME 
gure AW a 7E, 
Aa FE A ty ZG 


“The Great Way is formless in essence. 

All the things are nameless in nature. 

Bear it in mind and you'll be at ease. 

That’s the essence of what’s called no mind.”!® 


The way is more than a “path,” and it cannot be accurately 
imagined by a human mind. The way is larger than what is desig- 
nated by the word “way.” This is also true of the myriad of things 
contained within the firmament, including the things of the earth: 


'8 Original Chinese text and English translation from: #aii8, (#805 08 


NA RESELL TA BER CHAE SC TRH) , p. 300. 
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the names that they bear are only labels, signs pointing out their 
nature, but these signs differ from what they designate. The way, 
the sky, the earth, and the myriad of things had no name until man 
bestowed them one. Nature itself gives no name and has no need 
for them. Names divide what is united in nature, chipping away 
the one into a myriad of things, which are thereby erroneously 
seen as independent from each other. Language certainly is the 
most powerful weapon wielded by man, one that may injure him 
as much as it can save him, but more important than the weapon 
itself, is the mind of the man wielding it. 


The first step is to keep in mind the presence of the gap be- 
tween the world and the things of the world on the one hand, and 
the earth, the sky, and the way on the other, that is, to always be 
conscious of the difference between the signifier and the signified; 
words or concepts and what they designate. Constantly keeping 
this in mind, being mindful of the difference between what the 
world allows him to see and the truth of nature, man will spon- 
taneously let go of his desire for worldly under-standing, as he 
realizes that what he yearns for cannot be found within the limits 
of the world. Having let go of this desire, the fetters binding him 
to the things of the world will naturally grow looser. He will finally 
be at ease, and he will not be tempted to dive into the depths of 
world, to follow the way of language. 


Once he is at ease, having relinquished his own will and de- 
sires, and enjoying the peace of the one who is free from the servi- 
tude of the world, he may see the trail formed by the things of the 
world, the trail leading to the threshold of the way. These things, 
these signs, can become milestones showing him where he should 
go rather than anchors preventing him from moving, but he must 
first be able to discern these milestones from the numerous stum- 
bling blocks that are present in the world. He must follow what 
guides him toward the truth of nature, and turn his back on what 
leads him into the pit of vain, worldly under-standing. As said by 
the Chan master Linji Yixuan (fi 38 %): 
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AVA te, RATE: 
AAR, —R BCA. 

“Tllusory transformations, flowers in the sky— 
Don’t trouble to grasp at them. 

Gain and loss, right and wrong— 

Away with them once and for all!”!® 


If man sees flowers in the sky, he knows that what he sees 
is a hallucination, because flowers do not belong to the sky. Any 
attempt to grasp them is bound to fail, thereby breaking and re- 
vealing the illusion. Likewise, if man believes that he sees the way 
within the boundaries of the world, he can be sure that he is mis- 
taken, as the way does not belong to the world. More generally, 
this is also true of most of the things of the world that represent 
things of the earth and the sky and lead man to believe that to 
grasp these things of the world would be equivalent to the grasp- 
ing of what they represent on the earth or in the sky. Just as he 
should refrain from trying to grasp flowers in the sky, he should 
abstain from attempting to grasp the things of the world. 


Man may be enslaved by the things of the world that he at- 
tempts to grasp and possess, but these things are not the only dan- 
gers of the world. Besides words and names, besides things them- 
selves, he is indeed constantly tempted to evaluate these things: 
their place within the hierarchy of the world, and also relative to 
himself. He is easily tricked by the world itself, which he received 
as an inheritance from his forefathers and brethren and into which 
he was thrown at birth, into believing that the structure that it 
forms, the hierarchy of things and values that it displays, repre- 
sents an objective element of nature, whereas it mostly is a mere 
reflection of the collective opinion of a group of men of influence, 
the builders of the world. 


To be caught in the endless and fruitless cycle of judgment 
and hierarchization of the world is very similar to being possessed 
by the things of the world themselves. To spend his days counting 
gains and losses, his own or the ones of others, is the same as to 


19 Original Chinese text from: #8 AK. (HSER). AYER, 1989. P. 114. 
English translation from: Linji-yixuan. The Record of Linji. U of Hawaii P, 
2009. P. 26. 
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spend time counting riches that he does not really possess. Trying 
to separate right from wrong, he only reshapes the world, reor- 
ganizes the constructions of other men, but he does not progress 
toward an unveiling of the way or a dis-closure of the essence of 
nature. A mind focused on gains and losses (/# Zt?) is con- 
demned to endlessly tilt at windmills, exploring the details of the 
world but forever blind to the nature of the earth, the sky, and the 
way. The wise follower of the way will therefore learn to let go of 
judgments, just as he lets go of the things of the world themselves. 


Then, man may be blessed with enlightenment. The Diamond 
Sutra, an Indian Buddhist treatise whose Chinese translation occu- 
pies a prominent place among the scriptures read by Chan followers 
in China, tells us one of the conditions for this to occur: 


43 Lc AHARAR, BU SLUR 

“When you see that all forms and appearances 
are non-forms and non-appearances, 

you see the one who has arrived in such fashion 
(the Awakened).”?! 


Forms and appearances are the things of the world, and here in 
particular, the things that represent what belongs to the earth and 
the sky. They are the lens through which man sees the creation, 
but if he gains awareness of the difference between these things 
of the world and the creation that is both hidden and revealed 
by these things, he may come to realize that these “forms and 
appearances” are not what they seem, that they are “non-forms 
and non-appearances,” that is, that they do not exist as such, that 
they are not part of the earth and the sky, but only signs existing 
only within the world, within his mind. 


What is represented by the “forms and appearances” indeed 
exists, but not as such. The things of the world allow man to 
become aware of their presence. They are “signs” pointing out 
what lies beyond the frontiers of the world, but the vision that they 


20 [shéng fu zhi xin]. 

2! Original Chinese text from: #48, (2S REP RRC LA: IA 
4H (HAGE SCH HA HR)) , p. 175. The English translation is based on the one found 
in the same book, but it has been modified to better fit the present work. 
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offer is a distorted one, leading him to think that he under-stands 
the earth and the sky, while he remains a prisoner of his world. 
The distortion may nonetheless appear, and his consciousness may 
suddenly be struck with enlightenment concerning his condition. 
He may see the thing of the world for what it is, and see that the 
form of a thing of the earth or the sky differs from the thing itself. 


When enlightenment has occurred, man may begin to peer 
beyond the limits of the world. He may begin to experience the 
whole that was hidden behind the parts, not thinking of it as a set 
of things within the world, using his mind to model the creation, 
but rather using his senses, turning off his capacity to compute 
and dissect and letting himself be guided by his body, letting the 
light of the sky carry a vision of the whole into his eyes, without 
the mediation of the world. Then will the one who has arrived in 
such fashion appear to him, an expression usually seen as a mere 
synonymous to the “Buddha,” the Awakened, but whose peculiar 
meaning is far from fortuitous, and wider than it may appear. 


What is seen when one succeeds in experiencing the earth, 
the sky, and the way, beyond forms and appearances, beyond the 
lens of the world, is the unveiling of the whole as it is, without 
mediation, without separation, and without cognition. The whole 
comes to the man who has freed it and himself from the burden 
of the world, who has stripped away all ornaments and falsehood, 
so that the truth can finally appear, laid bare for him to see. The 
Awakened does not differ from the whole. It does not separate the 
self from the other. It is blind to things, as its eyes are bathed 
in the blazing light of the sky, seeing only the way in which he 
is carried. It is not a man, but rather what remains when man 
has been freed from his self and from the grip of the things of the 
world. 


A very concise summary of the path toward such enlighten- 
ment has been given by Boddidharma himself: 
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NVM, 

PUPAE, 

Hip, 

GLE MG HE 

“A special transmission, separate from 
doctrinal teachings, and not founded upon 
words and letters. 

Pointing directly to man’s mind, 

it lets one see the essence and [thus] 
attain Buddhahood.”?? 


In the original Chinese, it begins with the mention of the fact 
that the path to follow is not to be found in books or scrolls. 
Literally, one should “not stand” (4832) upon words and letters, 
that is, one should not set his foot, and thereby his whole body, 
upon something that does not have a sure basis, something that 
can slip away and cause man to stumble and fall. Language will 
be used as part of the guidance of the disciple by the master, but 
orality is preferred, for its flexibility, its impermanence, and the 
fact that it favors dialogues and interactions. 


What the master passes on to the disciple is not a doctrine 
(#73) that should be learned without reflection. It is not a religion 
that should be blindly followed, and it is not a teaching that can 
be transmitted from mouth to ear. It falls outside of the tradition 
from which it emerged and demands that the disciple emancipates 
himself from the traditions and doctrines that he received in in- 
heritance, often from the day of his birth, if they are found to lack 
ground; if their roots are not deeply secured into the earth. The 
master will not tell him where to go, but rather walk in front of 
him, showing him rather than teaching him. What the disciple 
will receive is not a form of instruction, based on language or even 
thinking, but rather an attitude, a transformation of his own be- 
ing, through a practice, whose success will largely depend on the 
disciple’s openness to the way itself, and on his capacity to liberate 
himself from his chains, the ones of the earth, the world, or the 


2 Original Chinese text from: #48, (eS REP RRA LAI: IA 
AM CHA GESCHTHA A )) , p. 286. The English translation is based on the one found 
in the same book, but it has been modified to better fit the present work. 
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sky. 


The path guides man toward a dis-covery of himself. Without 
the mediation of language or doctrines, the master points out the 
nature of his mind, pointing out its contradictions, in particular. 
The condition of his mind remains unknown to him, until he begins 
to see the nature of the world that he inhabits, and of which his 
mind is captive. The master points out the cracks in the structure 
of his world, as well as its limits, inviting the disciple to a real- 
ization of his captivity and of the deceitfulness of the world. This 
realization is the first step toward liberation. Seeing his mind in 
chains, the yearning for freedom can now grow, and he can begin 
to search for a way to escape from the servitude of the world and 
to open his eyes. 


If the work of the master has borne fruit, the disciple will 
progressively begin to see the light of the sky, and the way itself. 
The essence of his own self will appear, and he will see that this 
essence is the whole of nature itself. He will cease to distinguish the 
parts from the whole, the self from the other, and he will awaken 
from his long sleep. All the boundaries will fade, and the path 
itself will disappear, along with himself. 


These words of the Indian sage are nonetheless only an invi- 
tation. They are not meant to be extensively meditated upon, and 
not meant to become a doctrine or a creed. They are only a trail 
of words meant to lead the one following them to the threshold of 
the way, to begin a practice that would allow the follower to go 
beyond the limits of the world, the boundaries of what can be said 
with words and letters. Once the nature of the things of the world 
has been perceived, comes the time for the release of the things of 
the world, and of the chains that bind man to it. 
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2.4 The Release of the Things of the World 


Liberation from the yoke of the things of the earth may not 
be achieved by a great number of men, but it is nonetheless very 
straightforward: one must just open up his hands, open the doors 
of his vault, or unlock his fence and let his burden be carried away 
by others. These things of the earth will tend to disappear by 
themselves if their owner simply refrains from holding on to them 
or protecting them. If many remain burdened with these things 
until their last breath, it is only because they do not have the will 
to let them go and not because it is too complicated to do. 


The release of the things of the earth is the first step toward a 
complete liberation of man from the tyranny of things. The second 
step is far more difficult, requiring not only the will to free oneself, 
but also an ability to see one’s own nature, and the nature of the 
world in which man is condemned to live. A first difficulty arises 
from the fact that most men are largely unaware of the fact that 
their world is not limited to the vision of the earth and the sky that 
their senses offer them. Man sees the creation through the lens of 
the world, but he is blind to the lens itself, to its presence, its 
nature, and its effects. His cecity to the world renders him unable 
to distinguish the things of the world from those of the earth, and 
he cannot free himself from a prison whose walls are invisible to 
him. Many will nonetheless gain an awareness of the nature of the 
world and peer into its mechanisms, but this will not necessarily 
be enough to achieve liberation from it. 


A second major difficulty, which is peculiar to the things of the 
world, is the fact that even when one is conscious of their presence 
and of their nature, one may simply not be able to release them. 
Man’s power over the things of the world is indeed different than 
the one he enjoys over the things of the earth. On the one hand, 
man exerts far greater control over certain parts of the world than 
over most parts of the earth. He can create and build in the world 
ex nthilo, transform the fruit of his imagination into words, stories, 
pictures, which all become part of his world and may be shared 
with others, whereas on the earth he must face a large number of 
constraints that limit what he can do. On the other hand, man’s 
relationship with the things of the world is far more complicated 
than the one with the things of the earth. Man may not be able 
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to create new parts of the earth, but he can handle the things 
belonging to it with his hands, and see them clearly with his eyes. 
To acquire them, he only needs to grab them, and he can release 
them simply by throwing them away. It is not so in the world, as 
the things belonging to this realm do not have definite boundaries. 
Man’s mind cannot take hold of them in the same manner that he 
can seize a physical, earthly object, and he also cannot simply 
throw these worldly things away or destroy them with the swing 
of a hammer, but this does not mean that he has no way to release 
them, simply that this release will need to be like the world itself: 
subtle, sketchy, and impermanent. 


The earth is a realm of beautiful simplicity and straightfor- 
wardness, and it is because of this that other things, such as life 
or the world itself, can be built upon it. The world, on the other 
hand, is chaotic, blurry, and complex. These qualities allow man 
to transcend the earth and the sky through the world, but as his 
own essence is mixed with the very fabric of this world, complete 
liberation from it becomes impossible, not without losing his “hu- 
manity.” Man is therefore condemned to be chained to his world if 
he wants to remain a man, but this does not mean that he cannot 
loosen the chains and gain more freedom from it. 


One of the surest paths leading to more freedom from the 
world is to nurture greater contact with the earth. This means to 
try to experience it without letting this experience being mediated 
by the world, disconnecting one’s reason, one’s cognition, to focus 
on a purely sensory experience: touching, seeing, hearing, smelling 
and tasting, without putting this experience in relation with others 
from the past, without analyzing it, without associating it with 
other things. Man’s weight must rest on something, and if he 
wants to free himself from the grip of the world, the earth is there 
to provide him with support. This is nonetheless easier said than 
done. It will demand long practice, and often the guidance of 
someone who has already trodden this path. 


Another way toward liberation from the yoke of the things of 
the world is to cut off the bond linking man to them one by one, 
using the building blocks of the world as knives. Language is a 
powerful but dangerous weapon, one that can prevent man from 
running away from the world, but also one that can be used to 
shatter its weakest links. Language can be used to shed light on 
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language’s weaknesses, and therefore also on the shaky foundations 
of the world, parts of which can then be deconstructed to free man 
from them. As things of the world themselves, individual words 
and language as a whole can be released by man, but far from 
meaning that one would abandon language and take refuge and 
comfort in contemplative silence, this implies a true dis-covery of 
language, not as something controlled by man or that controls him, 
but rather as a partner that can be played with and accompany 
man on the way. 


Before man can enter in a partnership with the things of the 
world, including language, man must first learn how to release 
them, offering them the freedom he desires for himself, so that they 
may reciprocate. Once again, the ancient Chinese philosopher will 
light the path in front of us, showing us where to start: 


we Aa, AAR. 


“In the pursuit of learning, 


every day something is acquired. 
In the pursuit of the way, 
every day something is dropped.”24 


This sentence touches on the apparent strangeness of the life of 
the follower of the way with a needle. Learning certainly is among 
the worldly activities that are the most universally praised, even 
by those who despise the superficiality and vanity of most of the 
world, among the followers of most religions, in particular. To 
learn new things, new parts of the world, is considered to be a 
path guiding men toward all kinds of success: to the religious or 
the intellectual, it brings spiritual elevation; to the greedy, it brings 
a more lucrative work or business opportunities, and to those who 
are seeking to reach the top of the social ladders, it brings power. 
To learn is to conquer new parts of the world, appropriating new 
things that increase the extent of one’s dominion in this world. 


Learning never ends, as the world knows no boundaries: it 
can be indefinitely expended through the creation of new things, 


4 Original Chinese text from: bPSAME, CBBUEKR () BF HEE 
) , p. 86. English translation based on the one found in: Lao Tzu, The Tao 
Teh Ching, np. but modified to better fit the present work (Ch. 48). 
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which can be learned by all men. The student therefore acquires 
new things with each passing day, accumulating them within his 
mind. Contrary to the world, which is boundless, his capacity 
to store things of the world in his mind is limited, but just like 
one can continue to pour water in an overflowing jug, man can 
always continue to learn. This accumulation of things of the world 
nonetheless also produces the same effects as one concerning things 
of the earth. Man’s memory may become similar to the storehouse 
where the rich man accumulates jewels and precious metals, and 
the things that he lets inhabit his mind may slowly begin to take 
ownership of their dwelling. Man can be enslaved by the things 
that he learns, which may be like trojan horses, entering his mind 
with promises of wisdom, prosperity, or power, and then take hold 
of his brain, transforming man into their slave, their protector, 
someone who will spend his days preventing their vanishing and 
cherishing them as idols made of the finest materials. 


An example of the way by which things of the world may come 
to enslave the one learning them may be found in the learning of 
foreign languages. The learning of a language comes as a long 
process, during which one becomes familiar with thousands upon 
thousands of words, discovering and memorizing them one by one, 
until they become part of his world(s), things through which he 
can see the creation and build new things. Each new language is 
like a new world of its own, a new home, but also often a new 
prison. This great collection of words, sounds, and grammar rules 
indeed demands as much as it offers. This new home only stands 
as long as man takes care of it. If left unattended, the work of 
the sky, that is, the passing of time, will cause it to fall to the 
ground and to vanish without a trace. Words that are not used 
or actively remembered are slowly forgotten, and when a great 
number of these building blocks of language disappear, it is the 
language as a whole that is under threat. 


Having invested countless hours in order to master a language, 
the learner will more often than not be attached to his newly ac- 
quired skill. If it is not practiced regularly, it will be forgotten, 
and therefore he is forced by his attachment to these things of 
the worlds to continue to review, to learn them anew so that they 
would not be taken away from him by the work of the sky, thereby 
rendering vain all the time and effort he invested to make them 
part of his world. Each word that he has learned now holds power 
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over him, because he made them his, he has possessed them, and 
now they possess him. The learner will work for them, often during 
the rest of his life, patiently spending time to take care of them, 
so that they will not fade away into oblivion. 


Learning allows man to build up his world, but the accumu- 
lation of things that it entails alienates man from the earth upon 
which it rests and from the sky that it faces. The more he learns, 
the farther he gets from following the way of the sky, as freedom 
from things is a prerequisite for those wishing to embrace it, and 
one cannot be free if he possesses and is possessed by many things 
of the earth or the world. In order to get closer to the way and to 
live according to the flow of nature, he must let go of the things 
of the earth that he acquired, and must release the things of the 
world that he has learned. 


The world and the way stand against one another, and man 
must make a choice: which one of them will he serve? Man’s 
relationship with the two is like an hourglass: the more he learns, 
that is, the more he accumulates things of the world, the more he 
grows distant from the way, and conversely, the closer he is to the 
way, the less he will be attached to the things of the world. The 
world represents the fruit of man’s intellect and of the collective ego 
of mankind, what is “artificial,” man-made, what stands out from 
the earth and the sky. The way, on the other hand, represents the 
course of nature, what grows and decays organically, without will 
and without self. In order to embrace the way, he must therefore 
relinquish part of himself, part of his world, accepting to stand out 
less from the flow of nature so that he may enjoy greater proximity 
with it. To embrace the way thus implies that things that have 
been learned must be forgotten and that parts of the world must 
be deconstructed. This nonetheless does not necessarily require 
that man take an active part in this process. Following the way 
indeed implies that he ceases to actively try to “fix” the creation, 
and rather lets things go so that nature itself may take away where 
there is an excess and fill where there is a lack. 


The way of the sky fixes all imbalances naturally, letting time 
do its work. Once man decides to let the things of the world that he 
holds dear go, he does not need to do anything in order for them to 
go away. The work of the sky, the flow of time, will naturally erode 
the superfluous structures and things of the world, like a strong 
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wind that patiently carves through stone and mortar, ultimately 
causing entire buildings to be swallowed back by the earth. This 
erosion will nonetheless be limited, only concerning the outskirts of 
this world, the parts that man does not inhabit permanently, parts 
that he does not need in order to live his life on earth. He may 
forget the name of obscure plants in a dead language that he has 
learned during his youth spent on school benches, simply because 
he will have no need of this knowledge, but he will nonetheless 
not forget how to perform basic calculus, how to read, or how to 
cook. The follower of the way may let many superfluous things 
go, but he will still always remain a dweller of the world rather 
than a beast living solely on the earth, or a purely spiritual being 
that would transcend earth and sky. Large sections of his world 
will remain intact, unaffected by the work of the sky, and man will 
continue to use them. Having unlearned everything that could be 
unlearned, he will be fully satisfied with the humblest dwelling, a 
world reduced to its core, modest and simple. The modest nature 
of this dwelling will not invite any attachment, or any fear that 
it would be taken away from him. Having only what he needs, 
what remains is what cannot be taken away by the work of the 
sky, what cannot be forgotten, not without losing his own life. He 
will therefore enjoy serenity, a freedom that is reserved for those 
who only have what they cannot lose. 


The release of the things of the world is therefore the starting 
point of a reduction in the size of this world, which will slowly 
be depleted from its parts that are not really necessary for man’s 
life, parts that can be done away with. With each passing day, 
things of the world will be forgotten, without man noticing their 
disappearance. He only notices that the chains binding him to his 
world will grow looser and looser, and that his newfound freedom 
from the world allows him to re-dis-cover the earth and the sky, 
and to grow closer to them and to what guides them throughout 
time and space: the way itself. 


The things of the world are nonetheless not a mere burden that 
man would want to get rid of but simply would be condemned to 
carry further. They also are what allows him to see the nature of 
the way and to become conscious of the need for him to release the 
things of the world in order to embrace the way. As Bodhidharma 
tells us: 
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AIZEK, I; 

BORE, GES E 

BABA ZA o 

“If you use a trap to catch fish, 
once you succeed, you can forget the trap. 
And if you use words to find meaning, 
once you find it, you can forget words. 


925 


This utilitarian vision of language, proposed by the Indian 
sage, is worthy of being examined but it should not necessarily be 
blindly accepted. It can give us some insight concerning its nature, 
but it may also just as well conceal some of the peculiarities that 
make it unique. The examination of the difference between words 
and the trap will therefore be as important as the one of their 
similitudes. 


A fish-trap is an earthly object that is designed and con- 
structed with a sole purpose: to catch fish. It is devoid of any use 
in the absence of any fish, and once man has satisfied his needs, 
either eating or selling these fish, he no longer has need of it. 


In the same manner, man can use language to seek knowl- 
edge, to understand things. Reading or debating with his peers, 
he can attempt to find answers to the questions that occupy his 
mind. A cooking book can allow him to get acquainted with the 
recipe for a particular dish. He can use this knowledge provided 
by someone else to develop a practice, to learn how to make this 
dish. Once he has mastered this recipe and remembers its different 
steps, he can then give away the book or simply put it away, as it 
has now become superfluous. The same would be true of scholarly 
or spiritual books or discourses that are created to guide the new- 
comers looking to embrace the way, but with one major difference: 
whereas it will be obvious to the cook that he no longer needs the 
book because he has succeeded in cooking the food he intended 
to prepare, the man seeking spiritual fulfillment through worldly 
learning, through language, will often be tempted to hold on to 
it because his appetite for knowledge will never be fully satisfied. 
One may point out the path as clearly as possible with a finger, 


25 Original Chinese text and English translation from: 2/8, CG#E G8 
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and the disciple may yet lose himself by contemplating the finger 
rather than walking the path itself. 


The danger inherent to the use of language as a guide to follow 
the way is that one will easily become blind to the separation 
between the world on the one end, and the earth and the sky on 
the other. The way is the way of the sky, not the one of the world. 
Man’s world only exists within his own mind, and a revelation 
of the way will not occur inside the world itself but rather on the 
earth and in the sky. The world has its purpose, which is to provide 
guidance, to be a roadmap pointing out the direction of the way, 
but this knowledge must be put into practice, on the earth and in 
the sky, in order to bear fruit and to lead man to a revelation. If 
he searches for the way within the world itself, he is condemned 
to fail, to endlessly search for something that is not there. He 
may spend years and decades arguing with others concerning the 
best route to dis-cover the way, and he may waste his eyes reading 
sky-high stacks of books to find what stood right in front of him 
all along. 


Care must therefore be taken to distinguish the difference be- 
tween the earth, the sky, and the way on the one hand, and the 
representation that the world offers of them on the other, that is, 
the difference between the sign and what it designates. The world 
in general, and language in particular, may show man the way, but 
it will nonetheless only be found outside of the world. This knowl- 
edge acquired within the world must be brought back to the earth 
and the sky, to the reality of the material, sensible realm, rather 
than remain a metaphysical idea. This knowledge must be forged 
into a practice. The roadmap must be used, during a real jour- 
ney throughout the earth and not simply be part of a collection of 
worldly things that remain isolated from the other realms. If the 
traveler, equipped with this map, succeeds in reaching his destin- 
ation, he will no longer have need of it. Once the destination has 
been reached, the map can be discarded. When the way has been 
perceived and embraced, he can let go of all the worldly knowledge 
that guided him until now. He no longer needs the world and its 
words, but he may nonetheless still continue to use them, not for 
his own benefit but rather to guide others toward where he is now, 
wanting to offer this knowledge to those who are now where he 
started his journey. Personally, he could forget all these words, 
works of language, fruits of the world, because they are useless 
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to him now, but he may simply want to repay the benevolence of 
those who offered their own knowledge so that he could find the 
way and embrace it. 


Therefore, what is important is not the fact that one preserves 
or forgets the worldly knowledge that guided him toward the way, 
but rather whether or not he is still attached to this knowledge, 
and whether or not he is still wasting time in useless exploration 
and building up of the world. The follower of the way may let 
the work of the sky erase what he has learned during his initiatic 
journey from the world to the way, but he may also keep this 
knowledge in mind without actively holding on to it, so that it 
may be shared with others who are still lost or have yet to start 
their journey. 


One should nonetheless be mindful of the fact that for man, 
language is more than one of the tools at his disposal. It is not 
something that he can simply release and cast away from him, not 
because he would necessarily have need of it or because he would 
not want to do so but rather because language is inherently part of 
himself, of what makes him human. It is because he dwells in the 
world that he can find meaning on the earth and in the sky, but 
this meaning is always revealed within the boundaries of the world 
itself. This world encompasses language in a very large sense: all 
the signs that bear meaning, which not only include written or 
spoken words but also gestures, facial expressions, or shapes that 
possess a particular meaning for man. Meaning can be found in 
nature, on the earth and in the sky. One can see the dawn as a 
manifestation of hope in the future, or associate a serpent with 
fear and danger, but even though the signifier is part of the earth 
or the sky, the meaning that man attributes to it is only found 
within his world. Meaning therefore cannot be dissociated from 
the world, and man’s world can hardly be separated from language. 
Meaning and language are both as intertwined with each other as 
with man’s own nature. This is why it would be difficult to obey 
the suggestion of the Indian sage: to abandon language or to forget 
it would also imply a forgetfulness of the meaning that they carry. 
What is here meant is nonetheless clear: man should not continue 
to focus on worldly knowledge once he has seen and begun to follow 
the way of the sky. 


To release the things of the world does not imply an aban- 
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donment of language. On the contrary, it represents a discovery 
of its nature, a transformation of one’s relationship with it, and 
its sublimation. Only when the chains binding possessor and pos- 
sessed, master and slave, have been crushed and discarded can a 
healthy, friendly, and fruitful relationship between the two begin. 
This transformation can only occur through a practice. It will not 
come as a result of mere intellectual, worldly musings. In order to 
begin such a practice, the Platform Sutra (7\ tHE), written by 
the sixth patriarch of Chan, tells us that: 


SL CRRRCAS ae ANGE, Ae EAB 

“The right way to think is to do it 
as if you were not thinking. 

To think as if you are thinking 
becomes an evil thing.””6 


The translation of this sentence is rather tricky, as even in its 
original language, the statement it contains appears to defy logic, 
at least when it is read and interpreted literally. The term trans- 
lated as “thinking” (#77) designates the mental activity that is 
linked with language, in particular. To speak of “thinking with- 
out thinking” (#&2%2°8), as part of this quote can be translated 
literally, is not a mere display of wit, a way to appear intelligent 
by uttering cryptic statements that the uninitiated would not be 
able to understand. The Chan patriarch is only showing us one 
of the dangers of the world so that we can learn to avoid it, us- 
ing perplexing words simply because words fail to encompass the 
fullness of what needs to be shown. This is in itself a lesson, a 
demonstration of the need not to focus on worldly knowledge but 
rather to use the world as a launching pad that will allow us to 
embrace the way, through a new experience of the earth and the 
sky. 


To “think without thinking” means that one should be careful 
not to fall into the pitfalls that are found all around man’s world, 


6 Original Chinese text from: °F. (Bia#7\ HB). = Rea 
F), 2006. TBA. 

27 [nian] ; In modern Chinese, the word more usually designates “reading” 
and “studying.” 
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ready to engulf him and never let him go. Thinking should not 
be an end in itself, but rather only a tool for enlightenment, the 
bathing in the light of the way of the sky. The follower should 
look at the earth and the sky through the lens of the things of 
the world, but he should not pay too much attention to the lens 
itself. Simply knowing that it exists and that the vision it offers 
represents a distorted, imperfect image of the truth of nature is 
sufficient. This applies to every form of worldly expression: verbal 
thinking but also speaking, reading, or writing. Meta-linguistic 
thinking, that is, language that speaks about language, the world 
speaking about the world itself, should be kept to a minimum, 
because it not only does not contribute to bringing man closer to 
the way but may very well lead him away from it. To get lost 
in the maze formed by the things of the world is the best way to 
lose sight of the reality of the earth and the sky. Spending his 
days thinking about thinking, examining the world, allows him to 
escape the harsh and uncontrollable reality of his experience of the 
earth and the sky, but it only represents a form of procrastination, 
a delaying of the moment when he will have to be confronted to 
his destiny: to find the way of the sky and see its brightness. 


Thoughtless thinking may therefore be easier for someone who 
has never really cared for the things of the world, perhaps some- 
one whose limited talents for the handling of these things caused 
him to flee them to take refuse in simpler, plainer things, like the 
things of the earth. A man of the world, someone who has been 
given or has developed certain intellectual abilities allowing him 
to master the things belonging to this realm, will be less enclined 
to practice thoughtless thinking naturally. His abilities will push 
him to examine the world itself and to care for it more than for the 
earth and the sky, realms in which he is largely powerless, contrary 
to the world. This examination of the world may nonetheless lead 
him to the right path, and it may help him to perceive the benefit 
of thoughtless thinking: closeness to the way. This, however, will 
come at a price: the renunciation to remain a powerful builder of 
the world and the acceptance of a more passive, modest role, but 
one that is truer to nature itself: the role of a pawn of the way, 
someone who lets himself be carried by the flow of nature, trying 
to pass through time in harmony with it. 


The conscience of the thoughtless thinker is light. It is not 
burdened with worries, yearning for knowledge, or even a desire 
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for truth. His thoughts are only the fins allowing him to slightly 
correct the trajectory of his existence through the flow of nature. 
They do not drive him or impose a course, but only assist. The 
speech of the speechless talker is like a drizzle of oil in a machinery, 
with words running toward silence without being held or seized. 
They diminish friction between things, contributing to the har- 
mony of the flow, but they are not central parts of the machine. 


According to the words of the patriarch, thoughtless thinking 
is right, while thoughtful thinking becomes an evil thing. Even 
though the master’s mind is not focused on the words themselves, 
he is here nevertheless very precise in his use of language. It be- 
comes an evil thing, showing that it is not inherently so. The dan- 
ger is not thoughtful thinking in itself, but the neglect of the earth 
and the sky that it leads to. The simple-minded is not tempted by 
the mirages of the world, because he is not at ease in a world that 
he does not master. The opposition between right and evil that is 
presented by the patriarch therefore does not represent a condem- 
nation of thoughtful thinking by itself and of the men practicing it. 
It only represents an assurance: the fact that thoughtless thinking 
is the surest path leading to the way, the one that presents the 
least dangers, even though a thoughtful thinker may nonetheless 
find himself immune to them. The man who has never cared for 
the things of the world may not need to release them in order to 
find the way. 


As with every teaching concerning the way, one should nonethe- 
less not take these quotes as a Gospel. The words that they use 
are themselves parts of the world, and therefore only offer an im- 
perfect, distorted vision of the way. The opposition between right 
and evil, in particular, should not be seen as more than an impre- 
cise compass pointing out the general direction that the follower 
is supposed to take. It does not represent an objective division of 
the creation, and this representation should therefore not be taken 
too seriously. 


This question of the judgment operated by the world over the 
creation can be related to another important and delicate one: the 
place of emotions in man’s world, and in his journey toward the 
way. Emotions indeed represent a crucial part of the world, which 
are deeply rooted in the core of man’s being, as well as in the 
earth and the sky, the realms of the senses. Emotions are very 
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earthly, things that are tied to man’s bodily experience, but they 
also have been made into things of the world, and man interprets 
these emotions through the lens of its entirety. Animals experience 
joy and sorrow, happiness and anger, but these experiences are 
raw, unmediated, while for man these same experiences are deeply 
intertwined with the rest of his world. Emotions and intellect are 
weaved one into the other like brocade, and it would therefore be 
difficult for him to feel the earth without being influenced by the 
effect of the world. Zhuangzi nonetheless tells us that: 
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“For a man, to be a prey to sorrow and joy 
is to deviate from virtue; 

To be a prey to happiness and anger 

is to violate the way.’?? 


& 
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The four emotions mentioned by the philosopher are presented 
as a hindrance for the following of the way. They represent a 
wide spectrum of feelings, all of which are intimately known and 
experienced by every single man living on the earth, but they are 
all equally condemned. Virtue is the quality of the follower of the 
way: it represents his adequation with it, and therefore deviations 
from virtue are all violations of the way. But why would something 
as natural, as human, and as universal as these emotions represent 
transgressions of the way? 


To follow the way is to imitate its nature, which is character- 
ized by an implacable placidity. It is entirely devoid of emotions. 
Its course is not influenced by feelings, by desire, or even by a 
will. It merely guides the flow of nature, leading it to take the 
path of least resistance, to the lowest point of the valleys of the 
sky. Should man therefore simply imitate those whose capacity to 


2° Original Chinese text from: Zhuangzi, Zhuangzi, p. 248. English transla- 
tion based on the one found in: Zhuangzi, Zhuangzi, p. 249, but modified to 
better fit the present work; The character translated as “deviation” (45 [xié] ) 
is the same as the one translated as “evil” in the previous quote, but it is here 
seen as an alternative character for # ( [xié] ), meaning “tilted; inclined,” 
an attested usage. This interpretation will be followed here, as it well fits the 
parallel with the character for “transgression” (#4 [gud] ). 
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feel emotions has been impaired or removed? Would a lobotomy 
bring one closer to the way? The answer naturally is not that 
simplistic. The problem is not the emotions themselves but rather 
the relationship that man may develop with them. Emotions are 
responses that betray a state of mind, an echo within man’s own 
being that ripples through both the earth and the world. On an 
earthly level, they cause his facial muscles to contract according 
to different patterns, or may make his body sweat, cause his face 
to blush, or his eyes to cry. On a worldly one, they can stimulate 
his desire to create and lead him to conquer the highest summits 
or, on the contrary, plunge him into the deepest despair and invite 
him to apathy. As things that are present in both the earth and 
the world, man can adopt different attitudes toward these emo- 
tions. In particular, he can let them direct the course of his life or 
he can deny them the right to influence his actions. Between these 
two extremes, he may also choose a middle way: to release these 
emotions, letting them be and remain part of himself, but without 
letting them take hold of him. 


Emotions are very personal. They are closely linked with one’s 
ego, and those who let themselves be overly influenced by their 
emotions are those whose ego represents the center of their life. 
The release of emotions is therefore tied to the release of the ego. 
One way by which a man may free himself from the yoke of his 
emotions is by enlarging the horizon of his consciousness, that is, 
by focusing his attention on the grandest of things, the totality of 
the earth, the world, and the sky, rather than the things associated 
with his personal experiences, his own little world. His eyes fixed 
on the distant horizon, on the highest mountains, on the oceans, 
or on the milky way, the insignificance of his ego becomes perfectly 
clear. Mindful of this, the elation and despair, the mirth and rage 
that he feels during his days and his nights on earth lose their 
power. He can see the causes of these emotions for what they 
represent in the grand scheme of things, that is, a few grains of 
sand on a beach that reaches as far as man can see, or the light 
of a firefly standing in front of the sun. If he succeeds in keeping 
this fact in mind, he may then develop a new relationship with 
his emotions: seeing them mainly as signals betraying his present 
state of mind or as a direction that his own nature pushes him 
to follow, without necessarily letting himself be guided by them. 
Once his emotions have been released, he is able to play with them: 
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he lets them imprint his mind and body when they will allow him 
to better perceive the essence of his own being and of the essence 
of being itself, the being of the whole, but keeps them at bay when 
they simply hinder his progress toward a greater harmony with 
the way. 


Another way to practice the release of emotions would be to 
train oneself directly so as not to let them take hold of his mind. 
The development of a “pavlovian” response to undesirable emo- 
tions may appear simple but yet be efficient. When anger begins 
to seize his mind, the follower of the way may simply decide to 
isolate himself and to focus on the release of this anger. He may 
train his flesh to recognize physical desire or romantic love as sig- 
nals that he is straying from the way, and that he should adjust 
the course of both his mind and his body if he wants to continue 
to be its follower. The response to these signals should nonetheless 
also be measured: these emotions are not to be denied entry into 
man’s flesh or into his mind, because they are natural parts of his 
own being and therefore their rejection would represent a striving 
against the way itself. He must simply learn not to let himself be 
enslaved by his emotions, and rather play with them. To reject 
them would be to admit that they still hold power over him, and 
therefore the emotionless man is as much dominated by emotions 
as the one who lets them direct the course of his life. Neither 
rejecting nor holding them, the follower of the way simply keeps 
them close, learning from them when it benefits his journey on the 
way, but ignoring their plea for control over man’s world. 


Perhaps more than the emotions themselves, it is the things of 
the world that are tied to them that may be detrimental to man’s 
relationship with the way. Emotions are things of the worlds, but 
they are not isolated, like a stone block laid in the middle of an 
empty field. They are fully part of the world, which is a large 
construction, an edifice composed of a myriad of building blocks 
intricately assembled to form a whole. Each thing of the world is 
attached to countless others, like bricks whose weight is distributed 
over those below it and that carry others located on top of them. 
Emotions are inserted into the general structure of the world, and 
when they are felt a multitude of things associated with them 
come to man’s mind. These emotions are tied to other parts of 
the world, like a fish caught in a large net. If one attempts to pull 
out the fish without first releasing it from the grip of the mesh, 
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the whole net will be pulled with it. The weight of the net is far 
heavier than the fish itself, just like emotions themselves hold far 
less power over man if they are isolated from the rest of the world. 
For example, a feeling of anger caused by a trivial frustration in 
man’s daily life may by itself only be momentary, superficial, and 
easily extinguished, but this anger may bring out the memory 
of other experiences that were sources of rage in the past. The 
entirety of the net of unpleasant memories or frustrations caused 
by what he perceives to be wrong in the world or on the earth 
may come to the surface as a result of this small emotion. What 
has been associated with the feeling of anger during all his life 
may emerge from the depths of his mind, amplifying this emotion 
and rendering it uncontrollable. A remedy to this would be to 
attempt to disconnect this network of worldly associations that 
links these emotions to the rest of the world, by focusing on their 
earthly nature: to do one’s best to confine emotions to the flesh, 
to the earth, and not let them invade his world. This means to see 
emotions as earthly manifestations rather than meaningful parts of 
the world, things that should be analyzed, interpreted, or studied. 
These emotions will then be felt, embraced, and then digested, 
letting them go as swiftly as they arrived; letting their voices be 
heard, but not letting their imprint on the world and the mind be 
too deep. 


Emotions are only one category of things of the world. Others 
need to be released as well, and one of them is sensations. The 
Blue Cliff Record gives us a dialogue concerning such a release: 
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Aa Fea Ur LL: FE 81) A UAH aL ak 2 

Ze {ALAN TH ARSE SB a HE ? 

Wa: SIMS AR FE a? 

Ze: FIFE AKAIAS, BATRA AK TELZR 
A monk asked Tung Shat, 

“When cold and heat come, 

how can we avoid them?” Shan said, 
“Why don’t you go to the place 
where there is no cold or heat?” 

The monk said, “What is the place where 
there is no cold or heat?” 

Tung Shan said, 

“When it’s cold, the cold kills you; 
when it’s hot, the heat kills you.”*? 


Protection from exposure to the heat of the summer sun or 
the cold winds of the winter is among man’s most essential needs, 
and it is therefore very natural for him to be concerned with this 
question. Temperature is an objective phenomenon that can be 
quantified, corresponding to a level of energy stored within parts 
of the earth, within matter, but heat and cold are also subjective 
sensations, things of the world. Signals come from man’s flesh, 
evaluating this earthly phenomenon and transmitting this evalua- 
tion to his mind and his world, and then man can react accordingly, 
deciding whether or not he needs to cover himself, to seek shelter, 
or to bathe himself in water. 


The subject of this dialogue therefore is not the earthly phe- 
nomenon linked with temperatures, but rather the disciple’s rela- 
tionship with heat and cold as things of the world. Before look- 
ing at the content of this dialogue, the nature of such sensations 
should be briefly examined, and in particular, what distinguishes 
them from the subject of the previous quote: emotions. Emotions 
arise within the world, but their effect reaches the earth and is 
displayed on man’s flesh. Sensations, such as heat or cold, on the 
other hand, arise from the earth and are propagated throughout 


3° Original Chinese from: °F. (#WE2UR& (£)). Gilt: =RAS AKA 
bR2 A], 2005 : 478-479. ; English translation from: The Blue Cliff Record. 
Shambhala Publications, 2005: 258. Print. 
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man’s world. This difference plays an important part in the way 
these sensations can be released. 


Because they arise from the earth, sensations cannot be extin- 
guished before they reach the world. As things first belonging to 
the world, emotions can be tamed before their effects can reach the 
earth: a deep sadness may be controlled by man’s will before tears 
will fill his eyes and run down his cheeks. Sensations, on the other 
hand, arise out of the earth, where he exerts a very limited power 
over things. He has limited control over the temperature of the 
air and the things around him, and once heat or cold has reached 
his senses, they are conveyed through his flesh and into his world, 
where they are processed as things of the world, inserted in the 
same kind of structure as the one mentioned concerning emotions, 
a network of associations that links this sensation, as a thing of 
the world, to countless other things belonging to this realm. The 
fact that sensations arise from the earth may nonetheless present 
some advantages to the disciple who wishes to free himself from 
them. 


The invitation of the master to go “where there is no cold 
or heat” may at first glance be mistaken as an invitation to cut 
oneself off from the earth as a way to avoid what is perceived 
as unpleasant sensory experiences. Taking refuge in the spiritual 
world, the disciple would then be free of the torments of the reality 
of the earth. This would nonetheless be to misunderstand the 
nature of sensations and the words of the master. To go “where 
there is no cold or heat” would be to flee the world to take refuge on 
the earth, because while the earth is the source of the phenomena 
linked with cold or heat, they only exist as such within man’s 
world. To take refuge in the earth means to do one’s best not to 
let the physical sensation associated with the temperature of the 
things of the earth reach and affect the world. Isolating the imprint 
of temperature upon his senses; disconnecting the earth from the 
world, the disciple may be able to cease from being unnerved by 
the parching heat of the sun or the numbing cold of the winter 
snow. Refusing to let himself be controlled by his world, whose 
things are like lianas taking hold of his mind, he lives on the bare 
earth, preferring sensation to cognition, physical contact rather 
than metaphysical constructions. 


To dwell in a place where there is no cold or heat is to inhabit 
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a place where there are no things whatsoever. Man may see the 
earth as an assembly of a myriad of things, but these things are 
all products of his world, and they cannot exist outside of it. By 
itself, the earth is only an indistinguishable part of the whole of 
the creation. It contains no rivers nor stones, no mountains nor 
valleys, only a totality, perfectly continuous, without borders sep- 
arating different things. It knows no light nor darkness, no heat or 
cold, even though the phenomena from which man builds up these 
concepts in his world are objectively present in it. They simply 
cannot be thought of as particular things outside of the world. 


In order to escape from the grip of the things of the world, 
man may therefore try to leave the world behind so that he may 
enjoy freedom from things, among which are heat and cold. As said 
earlier, such an abandonment of the world cannot be complete and 
permanent, because this world is also what makes him human and 
what allows him to make sense of his experiences of the earth and 
the sky. A practice may nonetheless allow him to lessen the grip of 
sensations upon his mind and their effect on his world. Focusing 
his attention on the whole of the earth, he may develop an ability 
to silence the anguish, the fear, and the disturbance caused by fire 
or ice. He may reduce the size of his world, demolishing the parts 
of it deemed unnecessary or harmful to his embracing of the way, 
and only dwell in its core, the parts of it that he cannot do away 
with without losing track of the way and seeing his own being fade 
away. Such a modest worldly habitation reduces his dependence 
on and his attachment to the things of the world. Their release is 
simpler, and it is easier for him to free himself to take refuge in 
the oneness of the earth and the sky. 


To live upon the bare earth, in the realm of the senses rather 
than the one of cognition, may nonetheless not necessarily be con- 
sidered easy in itself. If man is naturally enclined to dwell in the 
world, it is because this world plays an important part in his capac- 
ity to survive and to reproduce. Without his mind processing what 
his senses tell him, he would quickly find himself in danger. This 
can be observed in people suffering from “congenital insensitivity 
to pain,” whose inability to process pain signals coming from their 
senses makes them vulnerable to serious injuries. Without pain, 
one may put his hand in boiling water without noticing, keeping it 
submerged until irreparable damage is done to it, just as he may 
let snow or ice freeze his limbs without feeling the danger it rep- 
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resents before it is too late. The world transforms the sensations 
that we experience on the earth into a language that speaks to us 
and teaches us how to survive. This language was not created by 
man’s mind, but rather arose naturally following millions of years 
of evolution and natural selection. It points out the dangers that 
threaten to destroy his body, such as extreme heat or cold, using 
pain and reflexes as ways to avoid these dangers. To voluntar- 
ily become deaf to these alarm calls implies that one takes upon 
himself the possibility of seeing his own flesh and his own being 
vanishing from the face of the earth. 


The meaning of the last sentence of the Chan master can now 
be unfolded. It may appear to be purposefully cryptic, meant to 
puzzle the disciple who is too eager to look for an answer inside 
the world rather than to simply let the earth teach him, but it 
nonetheless does not miss the mark. To tell him that: “When 
it’s cold, the cold kills you; when it’s hot, the heat kills you” 
accurately describes the predicament in which the man who stands 
in the place where there is no cold or heat finds himself. Deaf to 
the language of the senses, blind to the things of the world, he 
stands naked, unarmed on the bare earth, without any ally to 
warn him of any dangers and unable to see the effect that the 
different elements of the earth and the sky may exert upon his 
body. Placidly standing upon the earth, under the sky, he will not 
be unnerved by the snowstorm that engulfed him. He will not be 
frightened by the army of sun rays that assault his skin, piercing 
it and making his blood boil. Without feeling cold or heat, his 
body will be carried by the flow of nature without him opposing 
any resistance. When the cold comes, he will stand, the entirety of 
his flesh frozen until the spring, when the thawing of the snow will 
mark the beginning of the putrefaction of his flesh and his return 
to the ground. When the heat comes, he will stand against the 
brightness of our star until his skin grows red and dry, until his 
lips are cracked as the moisture of his body flees unto the sky, and 
he falls down unconscious before his desiccated corpse is reduced 
to dust by the winds. 


The place without cold or heat therefore is a place where death 
may come at all times to carry man away from being. It stands in 
contrast with the world, a realm first built to assist man so that 
he may flee away from death as much as his strength would allow 
it. The one deciding to keep the world at bay to embrace the earth 
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may nonetheless consciously embrace his fate. He may be ready 
and willing to pay the price of his freedom from the things of the 
world such as cold or heat. Having released the things of the world, 
he may want to release his own self, his own being, and therefore 
not be disturbed by the idea of his last breath and the return of 
his body to the ground from which it came. Letting himself be 
engulfed by the flow of nature, he may cease to care where it leads 
him, as he is simply content with the harmony he enjoys with it. 
Few will nonetheless agree to let the flow of nature decide their 
fate and their survival. The place where there is no cold or heat 
is not a crowded one. 


There is nonetheless more than one path of liberation from 
the things of the world, and every follower of the way must find 
the one upon which he will be able to progress. The great master 
Linji certainly is one of the best guides for this journey, someone 
who uses the world to deconstruct the world, but also uses his 
shout to shatter its foundations: 
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A monk asked: “Master, of what house is the tune you sing? 
To whose style of Chan do you succeed?” 

The master said: 

“When I was staying with Huangbo I questioned him 
three times and was hit three times.” 

The monk hesitated. 

The master gave a shout and then struck him, saying: 
“You cannot drive a nail or a stake into the empty space. 


n31 


This short dialogue represents a lesson on how to release the 
things of the world. It begins with a question of the disciple, 
whose content shows that he finds himself caught in the mire of 


3! Original Chinese text from: AZR, (Ha¥s$k) , p. 16. English translation 
based on the one from: Linji-yixuan, The Record of Linji, pp. 3-4, but modified 
to better fit the present work. 
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attachment to things of the world, desperately searching for the 
way within man-made creations. The master naturally does not 
answer this question, which would only cause him to stray further. 
He instead decides to tell him about the manner in which his own 
master responded to similar inquiries: a beating. Far from being 
a curiosity, such a display of controlled violence constitutes an 
important part of the Chan tradition. Chan masters are indeed 
often seen holding a soft wooden or bamboo stick that is used 
on younger disciples, but its use is not a mere punishment for 
undisciplined students. 


The beating is not meant to harm or even to cause pain. It 
foremost is a wake-up call, an attempt to shake a disciple so that 
he may escape the pit in which he has fallen and that keeps him 
prisoner. In this precise case, this prison is the world itself. The 
beating is an appeal to the disciple’s senses, showing him that he is 
not only a thinking mind, a dweller and explorer of the world, but 
also a creature made of flesh and blood, part of the earth. This 
represents an answer to the only question that the disciple should 
have asked: how to follow the way? This answer is delivered on the 
earth rather than in the world, using a stick rather than words. He 
will not find the way by asking questions or by thinking, but only 
through a practice, which must be rooted in his bodily experience 
of the earth and the sky. There is no answer to be found. He only 
has to release all things, belonging to each one of the three realms, 
earth, world, and sky, and then will the way appear, as clear to 
him as a cloudless sky at noon. This mention of the violent but 
subtle teaching of Huangbo is nonetheless not understood by the 
disciple. 


The cluelessness of the disciple is immediately displayed on his 
face, as the account of the master only puzzles him and causes him 
to plunge deeper into the worldly mire to find the meaning of this 
beating. Having failed to teach his disciple with words, attempting 
to take him out of the world using the world itself, Linji then 
applies the teaching he received from his own master, appealing not 
only to one of the disciple’s senses, but two: first with a beating, 
stimulating his sense of touch, and then with a shout, doing the 
same with his hearing. Both actions briefly interrupt the course of 
the young monk’s thoughts. His attention is forcibly brought back 
to the earth and away from the pointless exploration of the world. 
The master, who prefers to inhabit the earth rather than the world, 
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stepped back into the world to communicate with his student, and 
then invites him to step on the earth, the place where there is 
no difference between sects, no doctrines, and no precepts. The 
efficiency of these wake-up calls is nonetheless very momentary. 
The student will be tempted to immediately return to what he 
considers his home: his world, the place where he can find or 
attribute meaning to all things, no matter whether they belong to 
the earth or to the world itself. If he has failed to perceive the 
nature of the beating and the shout, he will be enclined to search 
for their meaning in the world, thereby missing the mark. 


The master is nonetheless patient and thorough: he completes 
the appeal to the senses with one to the mind, once more using the 
weapons of the world in order to undermine its grip on the naive 
student. He offers a metaphor that is meant to show him the way 
out of the mire in which he is caught: “You cannot drive a nail or a 
stake into empty space.” The nail is the question, which is a thing 
of the world that must be inserted into a space, the world in order 
for it to be answered. The nail is rigid, solid, reflecting the state 
of mind of the one who forged it. His world is full of certainty. It 
only accepts things that have clear boundaries in its midst, things 
that are considered to be objective representations. The empty 
space is the world of the master, the world of someone who has 
released all things and taken refuge on the earth, under the sky. 
To ask him a question is pointless: it is as if someone entered an 
empty store and asked for things to be given to him. No matter 
how insistent or how rich he is, he will go out empty-handed. The 
disciple is called to throw out his nail and to join him on the earth, 
letting others care for the things of the world or letting this world 
crumble under its own weight. 


One way to release the things of the world may therefore sim- 
ply be to stop all questioning, with man stimulating his senses in 
order to wake himself up from the sleep induced by a prolonged 
lingering inside of the world. Catching himself as he ventures into 
the deeper parts of the world, he may hit himself, shout, or run, to 
remind himself of his own earthly nature and bring back his atten- 
tion to the earth and the sky as a whole. Fully experiencing the 
earth and the sky, through his flesh and his senses, he will not lose 
himself in pointless thinking, in the building up or exploration of 
the world, and once he will have taken distance from the dazzling 
light of the world(s), the subtle glow of the way of the sky will 
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begin to shine into his eyes, and he will find harmony with it. 


Bodhidharma tells us what awaits man then: 


BAR A TEE AY 4, 

Re AR TEE TT AY HL 

“When we’re deluded, there’s a world to escape. 
When we get enlightened, there’s nothing to escape. 


132 


Those upon whom the light of the way of the sky shines are 
those who dwell in an almost empty world, those who have let go 
of all the things belonging to each realm of the creation. The man 
of the world may yearn to see and to follow the way, and strive to 
free himself by attempting to escape the world as a whole. The 
follower of the way nonetheless knows that the world cannot be 
escaped if one is still attached to things. Only by deconstructing 
this world can he achieve liberation. Then, his chains will simply 
cease to exist rather than be broken. The world will become a 
desert, while the enlightened ones bathe in the light of the sky, 
outside of what they considered to be their home. 


To find the light nonetheless does not necessarily imply that 
one will remain in it. Zhuangzi warns us concerning one of the 
dangers that may befall the follower of the way: 


82 Original Chinese text and English translation from: #iiih, (Hee 


BA eC: TA CRON HR MIO) , p. 109 (EME TA PEGA). 
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FFE: 

AUIS, a 
AIM AN PRU ZR AB 

AMZ, ATA Ate 

HZA, AMARA. 

Zhuangzi said, “It is not hard to understand the way, 
but it is hard not to talk about it. 

Knowing the way without talking about it 

is to follow the sky; 

Knowing the way and talking about it 

is to follow man. 

The ancient people conformed themselves 

to the sky rather than to man.”*? 


The world more often than not stands against the way of the 
sky. The two are enemies in the battle for man’s heart and mind. 
To pretend that the way can be seen and followed from within 
the confines of the world, such as by trying to ex-plain it using 
language, is not only to be mistaken but also to mislead those 
who will hear these words. And yet, those who are well-known 
for their following of the way, such as Laozi or Zhuangzi himself, 
have talked and written about the way. The contradiction is only 
apparent. They used language not to describe or to ex-plain the 
way of the sky, but rather only to point out its direction and to 
highlight the predicament in which most men find themselves, as 
blind prisoners of the world, who are as unaware of the presence of 
their chains as they are of the nature of the way. They warn of the 
dangers that those looking for the way will have to face, offering 
a helping hand to younger generations, but do not pretend that 
they have understood the way, as to under-stand is to possess, and 
thereby to stray away. 


The man who has released the things of the world is not some- 
one who has no contact with these things. They remain nearby, 
even when they have no grip on him, nor him on them. He must 
learn to handle these things without letting himself be enslaved 


33 Original Chinese text from: Zhuangzi, Zhuangzi, p. 568. English transla- 
tion based on the one found in: Zhuangzi, Zhuangzi, p. 569, but modified to 
better fit the present work. 
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again by them, learn to play with them rather than to control or 
be controlled by them. 
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2.5 Playing with the Things of the World 


The fact that a man releases the things of the world to which 
he was attached does not mark the end of his relationship with 
these things. His world does not simply disappear following this 
event, nor does man cease to be one of its inhabitants. He may 
take refuge in the earth as much as he can, but he cannot sever 
his connection to the world entirely, as his own being is deeply 
intertwined with the nature of this world. He also needs many of 
the things of the world in order to perform the daily tasks tied 
to his most basic needs, most of which occur on the earth but are 
mediated by the world. For example, to feed himself, he must know 
and recognize edible parts of the earth, and therefore consult and 
use the knowledge of the world, and also look at the earth through 
the lens that it represents. 


The relationship between man and the things of the world is 
nonetheless profoundly affected by the mutual release: the libera- 
tion of man from the chains of things, and the things’ liberation 
from the grip of man. Instead of mutual enslavement, this relation- 
ship must become a friendship, a game of seduction and separation. 
Such a game, a play, has already been described concerning the 
things of the earth, and the different nature of the two realms 
does not fundamentally change the nature of the play. It is like 
a dance, where two partners interact with one another without 
coercion, without control, but rather pay attention to the other 
and react according to his movements, softly adapting one’s own 
course. It significantly differs from the grasping and holding that 
predominates in the relationship between men who, consciously or 
unknowingly, oppose the way, as a pillar of marble differs from a 
waterfall, or like a free man differs from a slave. There are nonethe- 
less a few specificities that distinguish the play with the things of 
the world from the one with those of the earth. 


When he has released the things of the world, the follower of 
the way ceases to be a builder or an explorer of this world. He sees 
it for what it is: an imperfect means to make sense of the earth 
and the sky rather than an end in itself. He has clearly seen the 
fact that the edification of the world is mainly done to feed man’s 
ego, whereas it could serve what would seem to be a more noble 
purpose, one more in accordance with the way: to provide a space 
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where man can retreat away from earth and sky, estranging him 
from them both so that he may watch them from afar, without 
the entirety of his self standing in their midst, and therefore be 
able to see their nature. The mere exploration of this realm is also 
too often fruitless and dangerous: many people searching for the 
way or the other things of the sky within the confines of the world 
have lost themselves in it, vainly searching for the essence of nature 
among artificial, man-made things. A man who lives in accordance 
with the way does not participate in the race for the top of the 
world. He does not build what he does not need to embrace the 
way. He has no personal ambition and satisfies himself with the 
places of the world that are considered low and are neglected or 
despised by those competing for the summit. 


Standing in opposition to the builders, the explorers, and the 
climbers of the world, those who are in harmony with the way 
embrace the role of players of the world. They do not grasp the 
things of the world, but rather only gently enter in contact with 
them. They do not force encounters with these things, but rather 
let them come or let them be brought by others. This is why the 
player is mostly silent, having no will nor use of an abundant flow 
of words, but he frequently accepts to break this silence when the 
words are thrown at him by men who have yet to free themselves 
from the things of the world, that is, when he is asked a question. 
He not only plays with the things of the world, such as words 
themselves, but also with the men of the world, those who are still 
bound in chains to it, as the playful interactions may lead them to 
realize their own condition and invite them to embrace the way. 
The player is nonetheless always taking a risk by indulging in such 
activities, as he may not always remain in control of himself as he 
plays, and the things or the men of the world may pull him back 
to the mire of worldly attachments. He may use words to show the 
way out to his disciple but may himself be caught in the traps of 
the world, such as judgments lacking ground and false statements 
based on prejudice or delusion. The player must therefore always 
be watchful of himself, so that he can bring others out of the 
world and onto the earth, without letting himself be imprisoned 
in groundless parts of the world. 


When the player plays with the things of the earth, it is mostly 
because he needs to interact with them in his daily life. He drinks 
beverages to quench his thirst, eat food to satisfy is hunger, and 
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wear clothes to protect his flesh from the assault of the elements. 
When he plays with the things of the world, with the men of 
the world, and with the world as a whole, it is not only out of 
necessity but also to confront them. The playful nature of this 
activity does not preclude moves that may be considered hostile 
by the world. Indeed, whereas the player is a son of the earth, 
owing respect to the realm of which he is part and to which he 
owes his own being, he does not see himself as a son of the world, 
not because he would be able to do away with it, he cannot, but 
rather because the world has been transformed into something 
radically different from what it was at the beginning. It does not 
serve man, guiding him toward the way and showing him the earth 
and the sky by allowing him to partially stand outside of them, 
but rather represents a pit preventing him from accomplishing his 
destiny. Playing with the things of the world may therefore also 
represent an opportunity to expose its weaknesses, making them 
be seen by those who are still prisoners of these things, so that they 
may gain awareness of the absurdity of their condition. Playing 
with these things, he may also deconstruct the architecture of the 
world, showing that the hierarchies and valuation of these things 
may be rooted in falsehood or simply lack ground. The player 
may thus also become a destroyer of large sections of the world, 
not because he would actively wish it or strive for it, but simply 
because the exposure of the weakness of their foundations would 
be enough to trigger their crumbling down. 


Furthermore, the state of mind of the player also directly af- 
fects the nature of the things of the world with which he plays. 
These things reflect the attitude of the player: their definition, 
their boundaries, are indeed not only determined by those who 
have created them, but also by those using them. If the man han- 
dling them does so with a firm hand, these things will have more 
rigid boundaries, a more definite shape. The player, on the other 
hand, will not firmly grasp them, but only gently enter in contact 
with them, and they will therefore have a blurrier contour, a less 
precisely cut shape. For example, a man of the world, someone who 
is convinced of the infallibility and the objectivity of its representa- 
tions, will tend to see words as having a clear-cut, precise meaning: 
the words “god” or “soul” to him represent determined things, an 
objective reality that is conform to the idea that he possesses of 
them. The player, on the other hand, may use these words but 
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refuse to see them as things that he knows or understands, letting 
these words be signs pointing out toward something that he recog- 
nizes as unknown and unfathomable, things whose image cannot 
be accurately depicted within his world. 


When the follower of the way has released the things of the 
world, the boundaries separating his own self from all things also 
begin to fade away. The dissolution of both the self and the things 
allows the playing of the player to take the form of a merger as 
much as a dance. The two dancing bodies are like clouds encoun- 
tering one another, letting the other pass through himself; letting 
himself be transformed by the other, and letting the imprint of 
himself be left upon it. The world of the player is not a tower 
made of rigid blocks assembled according to a definite structure. 
It rather is a blurry patchwork of things that are left largely un- 
determined, letting their contours continuously change and evolve 
according to the use that man makes of them. Such an attitude, 
and such a world reflecting it, not only allow the player to liberate 
himself from the yoke of the things of the world, but also offer him 
a greater freedom to express himself within the world and to affect 
it more deeply when it is useful for his dis-covery and embracing 
of the way. 


The Blue Cliff Record tells us about the power that the player 
can exert upon the world: 


RTS BM, EATEN Fo 

“To touch iron and turn it into gold, 

To touch gold and turn it into iron, 

To suddenly capture and suddenly release 
—this is the staff of patchrobed monks.”*4 


Many among those who claimed to follow the way have in- 
terpreted sentences such as these too literally, failing to see that 
what is spoken about concerns the world rather than the earth. 
The power exerted by the follower of the way does not turn him 


34 Original Chinese text from: 2°, (#ree22R 42 (E)) , p. 877. English 
translation from: Cleary and Cleary, The Blue Cliff Record, p. 466 (85"> case 
in the English translation; 88"” case in the aforementioned Chinese edition). 
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into an alchemist. His staff is not like the staff of the Druids of 
ancient Celtic legends, able to change the shape and nature of the 
things of the earth, nor the wand of a magician. The power of the 
player is displayed in the world, and it comes from the fact that 
he is fully conscious of the difference between the earth and its 
representation as things within man’s world. 


There are objective physical differences between iron and gold, 
and the follower of the way will not be able to erase or to act 
upon these differences. In the eyes of men, the main difference 
between the two metals is nonetheless not their physicochemical 
properties, but rather their value. The sun-colored metal occupies 
a far higher position within man’s world, mainly because of its 
rarity and beauty, which is not tarnished by the work of the sky. 
Iron, as the most common metal of our planet, which is very useful 
but also quickly taken back to the earth by corrosion, does not 
enjoy such prestige. It has been omnipresent in man’s life since 
its discovery thousands of years ago, but it only occupies a rather 
low position in the hierarchy of the world. The player nonetheless 
knows that the difference in value, their place in the world, is in 
the eye of the beholder. Because he is conscious of the nature of 
these things, he has the power to change these hierarchies, for his 
own world at least. 


The player can play with the things of the world. He can 
treat iron as if it were gold, elevating it above all other metals 
in his world, and touching it as if it were the most precious part 
of the earth. He may also show disdain for gilded objects that 
men would kill to obtain and throw them in the sea, offering them 
back to the earth, an action that is bound to stupefy the men of 
the world, who would certainly consider this a proof of insanity. 
Conforming himself to nature and to the way, he does not abide 
by the rules of the world. Iron forms the core of the earth, and it is 
also its most abundant element. Its heaviness is what allows man 
to stand erect upon the face of the earth, without floating in the 
sky. The gravitational pull of the iron core of the earth not only 
keeps him close to the surface of the earth, it also prevents the 
oxygen coating its face from drifting away and be scattered across 
space, something that would cause the death of his kind in a matter 
of minutes. Seeing the big picture, the horizon of the earth and 
the sky, he does not fear to go against the short-sightedness of the 
world of men who have yet to see beyond the horizon of their ego. 
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The behavior of the player mainly affects his own world, but 
it may also have an impact on the world of larger groups of men, 
or even reshape the parts of it that are dwelt by the whole of 
mankind. The witnessing of the apparent inversion of the place of 
iron and gold; the observation of the player neglecting or despising 
the yellow metal while he honors chunks of rusty iron may ripple 
throughout their world, showing to all men that another hierarchy, 
and another world, are not only possible but also within the reach 
of their hands. The player may thus become a lightbringer, a sun 
highlighting the impermanence and arbitrary nature of many parts 
of the world, structures that he thought were objective representa- 
tions of the earth and the sky but are now found to be man-made, 
things that could be transformed according to his will. 


The player nonetheless does not busy himself with the task 
of the rectification or improvement of the world, and this for a 
simple reason: his goal is not to be found within its frontiers. If he 
plays with the world, it is either to liberate himself from its grip 
by undermining its foundations, or to show the path to others, 
so that they may free themselves from the world and embrace 
the way. He captures things momentarily, as a red-hot piece of 
metal, handling it as quickly as he can before releasing it. An 
example of such behavior may be a master replying to a question 
of a disciple, a question that would betray his enslavement to the 
hierarchies of the world. To agree to reply is to appear to play by 
the rules of the world, using some of its concepts that are either 
rooted in falsehood or that simply lack ground, but then to swiftly 
make the absurdity of these things of the world manifest, thereby 
undermining the structure of this world. He does not need to play 
with these things, but by playing with them, he not only protects 
himself, filling the pits in which he could fall again, but also helps 
others find the way. 


The power of the player is his staff, which supports him during 
his walk on the path and can also be used to strike the world at 
its weakest points, making the baseless parts of it fall down to the 
ground, leaving only its core standing, the parts that man really 
needs in order to live and embrace the way. The playing field of the 
player is nonetheless not restricted to the hierarchies of the world, 
its architecture. It covers the entirety of the world, and the use of 
language, in particular, represents an important set of things with 
which the follower of the way is called to play. The Compendium 
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of Five Lamps (F.4E@ 7c), a text of the Chinese Chan tradition, 
tells us, concerning the enlightened: 


Aan A ik ak 

AE A a o 

“He does not say anything by saying something; 
He says something by saying nothing.”?° 


To play with language, man must first be mindful of its na- 
ture and, in particular, of the fact that language is cleaved in two, 
like the two sides of a coin: one side represents signifiers, that is, 
the sounds, the characters or ideograms, or the gestures that serve 
as the supports of language, pointing out to a particular mean- 
ing established by convention. The other side is what is meant 
or understood when one perceives a signifier with his senses: the 
signified. The relationship between the two is nonetheless often 
complex, refusing to let itself be grasped by the mind of the men 
of the world, those who want to “under-stand” all things and sub- 
mit them to their mind. The quote from the Compendium of Five 
Lamps does not represent such an attempt, but rather only shows 
us that we should refrain from thinking that the relationship be- 
tween signifier and signified is always direct and clear. 


The world can be used to topple the world, and language can 
be used to show the meaninglessness of language. It would seem 
that language by definition would be the expression of meaning 
through the use of signs, but one may nonetheless subvert this 
definition and expectation. The player may indeed use the signi- 
fiers belonging to a particular language, but break the conventions 
tied to their use to such an extent that the meaning of what he 
would say would be completely blurred. Uttering gibberish or sim- 
ply out of place sentences, or scribbling incoherent or cryptic series 
of words, the player may shock or puzzle his audience, which would 
try to make sense of what he says. Playing as much with language 
as with his audience, his speech may nonetheless be meaningful: it 
may point out the meaninglessness of words that are not used in 
accordance with the rules of the world, thereby expressing a mean- 
ing but one that would not be found in the words themselves. It 


35 Original Chinese text from: #A4, (Hs 7C) , np. (Ch. 70). TBA. 
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would rather be found in the very absence of a direct signified 
that could be linked to the signifiers he used. This “play of words” 
would be an expression of “nothingness” within language, pointing 
out to an absence of meaning, a semiotic void. 


Emptying the words of their meaning, using signifiers while 
discarding their signified, the man of the way offers empty shells 
to his brethren to play with. An example of this may be seen in 
what is called “Yunmen’s one-word barrier” (2:P'—“/]), named 
after the Chinese Chan master Yunmen Wenyan (22/"J3¢{Z). The 
following dialogue offers a simple demonstration: 


Int 


OF 


[ Wifey fe HL? | Pe. J 
[ Ory eI? | J 
“What is Chan?” — “It is.” 

“What is the way?” — “Gain.”%® 


The effects of this “method” are manifold. Searching for 
meaning without finding it, the disciples may thereby be brought 
to the limits of their world, the point where they cannot progress 
anymore and are forced to abandon their search, admitting that 
parts of their world may be meaningless. They may then begin to 
question the basis of this world as a whole, and perhaps ultimately 
be led outside of its frontiers, where they have a chance to find the 
way, as they follow the trail of empty signifiers left by the man of 
the way. 


Because of the ambiguity inherent to the classical Chinese 
language, linked to its conciseness, the quote can also be read 
differently, as it contains no verbs, and these have to be inferred 
when it is translated into English. It could therefore also be read 
as “Surrounded by speech, he does not hear anything.” This would 
describe another way by which one may play with the things of the 
world, highjacking language and using it to undermine the world in 
front of those who are still its prisoners. The player may hear the 
words of the men of the world who speak to him or near him, but 
he can refuse to listen to them. He does not let these words that are 
thrown at him penetrate his mind. They bounce on him as rubber 


36 Original Chinese text from: 427032 HE AG. “« UR2 ae) hd | B 
Ham | AT HH#K”, accessed 5/2020. TBA. 
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balls hitting a concrete wall. He does not let them either move 
his heart or affect his world. He welcomes the signifiers into his 
ears or his eyes but chases away the signified. Those who uttered 
these signifiers had laden them with a signified, but the player has 
decided to split the sign in two, cleaving it like a mussel, keeping 
its shell but discarding the flesh that was inside it. Doing this, 
he can protect himself from the potentially noxious influence of 
groundless parts of the world, not letting himself be dragged back 
to the prison that they represent. Insulating himself from what 
does not help him to live in harmony with the way, he becomes 
immune to the assaults of the men of the world. It may nonetheless 
also once again provide a valuable lesson to these men. Pointing 
out the fact that someone may empty the sign they used of their 
meaning, of their signified, it provides a display of the nature of 
signs and of the fact that words are not equal to what they are 
meant to represent: the world is not equal to the earth and the 
sky; the signifier is not conflated with the signified. Both can 
be separated and should not be confused. Man should see that 
his world is fleeting, an often-arbitrary series of representations 
that differ from the things that are represented, and see that he 
should re-dis-cover the earth and the sky instead of spending his 
life busying himself with the things of the world. 


The second part of the quote tells us that “he says something 
by saying nothing.” Just as words can be found or rendered mean- 
ingless, meaning can also be found outside of words, and even 
outside of language as a whole. The man of the way may therefore 
stay silent, not indulging in the battles of words with which the 
men of the world busy themselves, but still live a meaningful life. 
This does not mean that he would simply use his body to commu- 
nicate, as body language is as much a language as oral speech, but 
rather that his life itself, his behavior, may carry a meaning that 
may be perceived by others. He does not need to willfully lade 
his actions with meaning, that would also be a form of language, 
a use of the world: simply by living in accordance with the way, 
relinquishing his own will, his own life becomes a display of the 
nature of the way, which can be seen and interpreted as such by 
those around him. 


The man of the way can therefore desert the world, take refuge 
on the earth and under the sky, and still be a source of meaning. 
Such a meaning can only be displayed in the world, and it is the 
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men of the world who can make it shine within it. Like a painting, 
the life of the man of the way speaks by itself to the one behold- 
ing it. Living outside of the world, he becomes earth, and speaks 
like the earth, like a spring meadow soaked with the brilliance of 
the sun and filled with the scent of flowers, whose sight brings 
on feelings of pleasure and calms man down. Those able to per- 
ceive the signs of the earth and the sky will also see those of the 
silent follower of the way, without words, without particular body 
language, only harmony with the flow of nature. 


Nature shows, it does not tell. It fills the heart of man with 
emotions, but it has no will of its own. The men of the world 
attempt to decode its meaning, but it does not let itself be brought 
into the realm built by man’s hands. And yet the deepest or 
highest forms of meaning that are found within the world are all 
tied to the essence of nature, to the nature of the way, although 
it may be called by other names: the divine, god, transcendence. 
What this shows is that the boundary separating the earth and 
the world is not as clear-cut as one may think. 


Parts of the world can be meaningless: for example, the afore- 
mentioned empty shells that represent the lowest parts of the 
world, those that are the closest to the earth, composed on the 
one hand of a signifier which is between earth and world, both 
a soundwave or a character written on paper and a thing of the 
world, and on the other hand a purely worldly signified that is 
simply empty, nonexistent. Reciprocally, parts of the earth may 
be imparted with meaning: they can become a source of meaning 
that is embodied in the earth itself, only waiting to be displayed 
within the world. All the things of the earth may become part of 
the world, but this is different: a particular flower may become a 
symbol associated with other things within man’s world, but this 
meaning entirely rests upon this world. If this world were to dis- 
appear, this symbol would vanish also. Parts of the earth may 
nonetheless bear a meaning that would be independent of a pre- 
cise world, things that may be universally recognized as meaning 
something particular, regardless of one’s culture or world. The life 
of the man of the way displays the nature of the way within the 
world of those whose mind is receptive enough, and it will do so 
no matter in what kind of world does this display occur. The same 
may be true of other signs of nature: the hope incarnated by the 
dawn, when the darkness recede, and light and warmth return to 
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the face of the earth; the calming nature of the waves hitting the 
shore, whose sound always soothed the heart of men, no matter 
during what time or where did they live. Nature speaks a lan- 
guage that can be brought into man’s world, but one that does 
not depend on it to bear its meaning, but only to display it to 
man. 


Once again, man is therefore encouraged to refrain from adopt- 
ing clear-cut ideas, that is, to build a world that would make no 
place for ambiguity and uncertainty. The horizon separating the 
earth from the world is like the twilight separating the night from 
the day and the day from the night: a continuum that joins as 
much as it separates. The impossibility to pinpoint a clear separa- 
tion nonetheless does not negate the difference between night and 
day, earth and world. It only tells us that our mind should never 
consider that it has understood nature, and that only by playing 
with the things of the world and the earth may we see these things, 
not necessarily more clearly, as clarity implies a determination of 
things, but rather see them as they are: blurry, indistinct, refusing 
to let themselves be grasped and defined. By playing with both the 
things of the earth and those of the world, man may then see the 
twilight separating and uniting the realms, how it really is rather 
than how the world represents it, and thereby perhaps bring back 
the world closer to the earth, and to the way itself. A world close 
to the earth, a world of players, is a world that becomes a mani- 
festation of the way, sublimating nature rather than representing 
something that stands in contrast with it, something that opposes 
its flow. Such an endeavor would nonetheless only succeed if all 
men were shown the way, released all things, and became players 
of the world. For this to happen, many generations of masters will 
need to arise from the depths of the earth. 


The transformation of the world can only occur one small step 
at a time, with teachers patiently showing disciples how to play 
with the things of the world. One more example may be found 
in the following dialogue, which shows what kind of relationship a 
man of the way may have with language: 
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er EN LE Fed EY [ — A 2 RE? | 
ME: PEt, Bee. J 
ABEL: [TARA SARE. | 
Fl: [Alei— AA Bz? | 
AGEL: [48—A Ras. | 

Zhaozhou asked a monk, 

“How many sutras do you read in one day?” 

The monk said, “Sometimes seven or eight. Sometimes ten.” 
Zhaozhou said, “Oh, then you can’t read scriptures.” 

The monk said, “Master, how many do you read in a day?” 
Zhaozhou said, “In one day I read one word.”?” 


Here, it is the master who initiates the play by asking a ques- 
tion, but he already knows the answer, and it is just a pretext to 
play with the disciple. He lays a trap, and the young student en- 
thusiastically jumps inside it. This trap is nonetheless not meant 
to humiliate him, but rather to puzzle him, to shake up his world, 
so that he may question the effectiveness of his search for enlight- 
enment within the scriptures, within the world. 


According to the men of the world, knowledge can never be 
detrimental. The more one learns, the more one knows, and the 
greater is the understanding of the creation. The study of the 
scriptures would bring one closer and closer to enlightenment and 
to the way, and one should therefore devote as much time and effort 
as he can to know them. The answer of the master nonetheless 
contradicts such a view. He is not a man of the world, but rather 
a man of the way, and in this case the two stand opposite to one 
another. This answer can nonetheless be interpreted in different 
ways, unfolding different layers of meaning, like the peeling of an 
onion, without any core that would represent a definite truth. 


A first layer may be seen as telling us that one word would 
be enough to ponder for a day. Man may indeed not be able 
to exhaust the exploration and examination of the meaning of a 
single word. Holding a single thing of the earth in his hand, he 
may spend hours contemplating its smallest details and observing 


37 Original Chinese text from: AiRvABT. (Phe RAPES RAS CIN). 7k 
#2 3C4b, 2015. P. 135; English translation from: Andy Ferguson. Zen’s Chinese 
Heritage: The Masters and Their Teachings. Simon / Schuster, 2011. P. 159. 
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the countless links binding it to the rest of the world, the myriad 
of relationships between this thing and all the others. To carefully 
examine a particular thing of the world also represents a way to 
examine the essence of the things of the world and the essence of 
the world itself, a task that can never be completed. A lifetime 
may therefore be spent reflecting on a single word, rather than a 
single day, and one may still fail to be able to grasp its meaning. 


The things of the world are indeed as slippery as a fish in 
an oily sea. The more man tries to get hold of them, the easier 
it is for them to slip away. Trying to grasp the entirety of even 
the smallest thing of the world may prove to be a titanic task, 
one that no man could accomplish. Why then would the master 
continue to contemplate one of these things each passing day? One 
answer may be that it would serve as a reminder of the futility of 
the building of the world and of trying to take hold of its parts. 
Each thing becomes a window and a mirror showing him his own 
failure, the limits of his mind, which cannot fathom the nature 
of this small, insignificant thing. Contemplating the vanity of the 
world daily, he is reminded that he will not find the way inside 
any part of the world. Only the earth and the sky can show him 
the way, and the world only exists to point out their nature, to 
show him where he must go. The master hangs on to the world by 
a single thread, a single word, that allows him to keep discerning 
the contrast between world and earth, the flow following the way 
and what stands against it. 


The answer of the master may also be seen as telling that 
simply by quantifying the scriptures he read, the disciple showed 
that he still is a slave to the things of the world. The master plays 
with him by asking, and he wants to make him see the weakness of 
his own method by inverting the hierarchy of values of his world: 
less is more. The man who learns accumulates knowledge of the 
scriptures, while the man who follows the way progressively aban- 
dons what he has learned before. Wanting to liberate himself from 
the yoke of the things of the world, he lets books and scrolls be 
reclaimed by the earth. He satisfies his thirst for knowledge with 
fewer and fewer pages, fewer and fewer words, until he reaches the 
point where he can see the world as a whole in a single one of 
them, like someone contemplating the whole of the creation in the 
reflection on the surface of a pearl. Then, he may begin to see the 
whole as a single thing of the world. The earth, the world, the sky, 
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and the way may be seen as a unique character written through- 
out the firmament, encompassing all. This is when he can read 
the only scripture that matters, the one written on the line traced 
by the way itself: the flow of nature, which runs through time and 
space and can be read like an open book to those whose mind has 
been freed from the slavery of things, and are thus able to decipher 
the language of nature, which is displayed for all to see since the 
beginning of the universe, but to which we are blind because of 
our attachment to the things of the world, the lens through which 
we see all things and that makes us blind to the truth of nature. 


The master played with the things of the world to point out 
the way toward liberation from the yoke of the world. He himself 
appeared to play by its rules, asking a question, a number of scrip- 
tures that are read daily, but he ultimately uses the weapons of 
the world to show that its architecture is flowed, telling the young 
monk that he will not be in harmony with the way until he sev- 
ers the ties binding him to the things of the world, and lets these 
things be, so that he and the world may both be free from the con- 
straints imposed by each other. If men cease to grasp the things of 
the world, the world will take a different form. Its building blocks 
will not need to have definite boundaries or even pretend to accu- 
rately represent the earth and the sky. A world inhabited by men 
of the way, men who do not force it into submission to their own 
will, is fundamentally different from the one we are used to seeing. 
The Blue Cliff Record thus describe it: 


iu 


Hf 2270] TA 
Sit Fe EAR RU ik 0 

“The sea is calm, the rivers are clear. 

Within the crystal palace, there’s no one who knows. 


138 


The crystal palace is a world inhabited by players, men who 
have released all the things in its midst and have let them be. It 
does not know the commotion of a world filled with people striv- 
ing to build, to destroy, to transform, or to reach its top. It is 
like an ocean during clement weather, with only gentle waves that 


38 Original Chinese text from: 27°F, (#rae22HF42 (E)) , p. 219. English 
translation from: Cleary and Cleary, The Blue Cliff Record, p. 115 (18™ case). 
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harmoniously sweep the shore and sing their soothing song. It is 
a stream calmly flowing down a valley, without encountering any 
significant opposition, no resistance to its passing. Without vio- 
lent strife, without conflict with the earth in the form of boulders 
standing in its way or masses of dirt hindering its running, its wa- 
ter is limpid, letting the fire from the sky pass through it to offer 
a vision of the earth bellow it to those who stand by its banks. 


A river is muddied when the flow of its waters is struggling 
against the earth, or when someone steps into the riverbed and 
stirs up the dirt that lies under the stream. Likewise, the world 
is troubled by the tumult of the men busying themselves inside 
it, grasping, building, and moving things, battling against one 
another to impose their vision upon it, to leave their imprint for the 
ages to come. In contrast with this, when the heart of the dwellers 
of this world has been soothed by the song of the flow of nature 
and they have released the things that they had firmly grasped, 
the agitation of the world begins to fade away. The particles of 
mud that dirtied the world can begin to settle, letting its true 
nature finally be uncovered. The world then mirrors the mind of 
the dwellers: it becomes translucid, letting the light of the sky 
shine through it, without distortion and without being absorbed 
and concealed. Each one of the dwellers smoothly plays with the 
things composing this world, not trying to force these things to 
show them the earth or the sky in a certain way, and not spending 
their forces to define their contours. 


A world inhabited by players is a world that can barely be 
seen, a world that does not occupy the front scene of man’s mind. 
It lets itself be forgotten so that men would focus their attention 
on what lies beyond this world, what lets itself be seen from the 
transparent windows that the things of this world represent: the 
earth, the sky, and through them, the way itself. Within the crys- 
tal world, there is no one who grasps things, and things do not let 
themselves be grasped because they are blurry and soft, without 
definite boundaries that would allow men to seize them. It is not a 
world of knowledge, of certainty, explanations, and understanding, 
but rather a world that serves the earth and the sky, an interface 
that allows man’s own self to exist as something that stands out 
of earth and sky and yet is able to interact with them through his 
body and his senses. It is a world that, like man, stands out of 
the rest of the creation, but one that does not oppose the flow of 
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nature, one that does not muddy the water carried along the way. 


The player is nonetheless not limited to playing with the 
things of the world: he may also play with the other dwellers. As 
seen earlier, he may play with men who are still prisoners of the 
things of the world, thereby showing them their own condition, 
but he may also have the chance of playing with other players. 
Master Linji gives us an example: 


Mahe: “Or EIA KR? ” BOSE) 

Mare. HN: “Tey, AUR.” 

A monk asked, “What is the basic meaning of Buddhism?” 
The Master gave a shout. The monk bowed low. 

The Master said, “This fine monk is the kind who’s 

worth talking to!”?? 


The monk still lacks experience. He still shows attachment 
to certain parts of the world and tries to use the things belonging 
to it to understand the path that has been shown to him, but 
he nonetheless also displays the qualities of a player. The monk 
tried to pull the master into the pit of worldly understanding, but 
like a fierce lion, his roar scared him enough and he let go. This 
roar of the master pulls the disciple back to the earth, and the 
monk comes to his senses. His reply is spread between the earth 
and the world. He uses a thing of the world, a gesture, that is as 
close to the earth as it can be. This body language shows that he 
has perceived the meaning of the roar, and that he is able to free 
himself from the slavery of the world, even if he sometimes may 
relapse due to his inexperience. 


The master witnesses the liberation of the disciple and the 
effect of his lesson. He then decides to once again step into the 
world, playing with words and jokingly validating his progress to- 
ward the way. The player talks with his chest, sees with his ears, 
and hears with his eyes. He does not bind himself to logic or to 
reason, but plays with all things, perceiving that by playing with 


3° Original Chinese text from: AZR, (Ha¥s$k) , p. 22. English translation 
from: Linji-yixuan. The Zen Teachings of Master Lin-Chi: A Translation of 
the Lin-Chi Lu. Shambhala Publications, 1993. P. 9. 
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them, he extends his freedom and can thus accompany the flow 
carried along the way. 


When two accomplished men of the way encounter each other, 
there is no longer need for the distinction between master and dis- 
ciple, monk and layman. They can play with each other without 
obeying the rules of the world, but also without needing to neces- 
sarily reject these rules. To be a player is to be able to take and to 
release all things in a smooth, swift manner, without attachment. 
The man without attachments does not fear close contact with the 
things of the world, as he knows they will not take hold of him. 
He will let them go when the time has come to do so. He can use 
words or can remain silent. Whatever he does, he remains free, 
master of himself without needing to be master over other things, 
but he nonetheless accepts submission to one thing alone: the way 
itself, along which the creation is carried. 


Master Linji thus describes such an encounter between accom- 
plished players: 


HEA A ath; 

FEGEA AIG o 

“They meet yet do not recognize each other, 
They speak with each other yet do not know 
each other’s name.”4? 


To recognize someone is to identify him as a thing inside man’s 
world, to appeal to his memory, and to give a place to this thing 
within the structure of his world. The world usually demands that 
we know to whom we are talking to, and that we recognize this 
person. If we do not know each other, we usually first introduce 
ourselves, thereby being introduced inside the world of the other 
person. This would imply asking his or her name, as a label that 
would be tied to them as things of the world, and would allow us 
to manipulate these things and to refer to them while talking to 
other people. 


40 Original Chinese text from: AZ, «liJ¥$%) , p. 120. English translation 
based on: Linji-yixuan, The Record of Linji, p. 27, but modified to better fit 
the present work. 
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The players nonetheless do not need to abide by these rules of 
the world. Focusing on the experience of the encounter by itself, 
and especially its sensory components, they disregard the game of 
introductions. They neglect to let the image of the face of the one 
standing in front of them sink into their mind and be transformed 
into a thing, part of their world’s architecture. They remain in the 
crystal palace, where nothing is known and nothing is identified, 
put into little boxes with carefully chosen labels glued upon them. 
They refuse to know the name of this person, as this would spoil 
their play. They both walk on the edge between earth and world, 
sensation and cognition, matter and mind. They playfully speak 
to one another, as a display of their freedom from things, or as a 
means to test and tempt each other, seeing how easily the other 
would let himself be dragged back into worldly understanding. 
It is the privilege of the player to let himself be entrapped while 
knowing the danger of it, because it offers him a reminder of where 
he comes from, and where he is now. 


The man of the way may nonetheless still be vulnerable. Free 
from worldly understanding, he may want to take refuge in other 
forms of things, things that would neither belong to the earth nor 
to the world, things that would pull him up toward the way instead 
of pulling him down: these are the things of the sky, what is seen 
above the horizon of the earth and what transcends the world. As 
appealing as they may be in comparison with other things, they 
nonetheless present similar dangers. 
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Chapter 3 


The Things of the Sky 
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3.1 The Sky 


The sky may appear to be the realm with which man is the 
least in contact: contrary to the earth, he cannot touch it and 
contrary to the world, he can neither build it, dwell in it, or ma- 
nipulate it. He can only see it with his eyes, as something remote, 
inaccessible, and majestic. It inspires awe and wonder, precisely 
because of its mysterious nature, the fact that man can see it from 
anywhere on earth, during every day of his life, but cannot get 
any closer to what he sees displayed across the firmament. Until 
a little more than two centuries ago, men only could dream of ele- 
vating themselves in its heights, and the only way to stand above 
the clouds was to climb to the summit of the highest mountains. 
Technological progress has allowed us to describe it in more detail, 
but the glory of the sky and the respect it inspires has nonethe- 
less not been diminished whatsoever by it. Technology has instead 
only stimulated the desire to depart from the earth to explore the 
depths of the heavens. 


The men who created the first Chinese ideogram described the 
earth as a lump of clay and a snake.'! The world has been depicted 
by them as a field, with a man standing nearby.” The sky, on the 
other hand, is described as a what is found above man’s head,° in 
the form of either line, a circle, or a square, according to different 
variants, placed on the top of a standing man: 


Man stands in the world, above the earth and under the sky, 
and he is distinct from all three realms. He is made of earth and 
inhabits the world, but his eyes are turned toward the sky, whose 
embrace encompasses all things. He comes from the earth and is 


1 $h (di). 
2 FL jie) . 
3 [tian] . 
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now a prisoner of his world, and it is therefore all too natural for 
him to see the sky as the locus of his future. The only place where 
he has never been is where he is called to go, by nature itself, 
probably explaining why so many cultures have myths linking an 
afterlife to it. 


Inside the world of the ancient Chinese people, earth and sky 
did not occupy an equal place, reflecting the very order of the cre- 
ation, as it can be experienced by the senses, in the same manner 
today as the moment the first words were written down by our 
distant forefathers. As described by the Chinese philosopher, in a 
quote already mentioned at the beginning of the present work: 


AGEN, 

WET, 

Fiza, 

IZA. 

“Man takes his law from the earth; 

The earth takes its law from the sky; 

The sky takes its law from the way. 

The law of the way is its being what it is.”4 


The sky is more than a simple counterpart to the earth: it is 
what encompasses the whole of nature, what is carried along the 
way. This is why the way is called the way of the sky (Ki#°), and 
not the way of the earth, of the world, or of man. The sky therefore 
contains the earth, the world, and life itself, and it represents the 
greatest thing that man can experience directly with his senses. 
He may indeed be aware of the nature of the way and witness its 
effects on the whole of nature, but he cannot experience the way 
directly, with his body. It cannot be seen with the eyes, or felt 
with one’s fingers, but only be inferred from man’s experiences of 
the sky and all the things that it contains. To welcome the light 
of the most distant stars illuminating the night sky into his eyes 
and to let it fill his mind with wonder, knowing that he is one with 


* Original Chinese text from: BURBME, CHAE KAR (N EF FETE 
#) , p. 52. English translation based on the one found in: Lao Tzu, The Tao 
Teh Ching, np. but modified to better fit the present work (Ch. 25). 
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the whole that he sees, may be the closest man will ever get to 
experiencing the way with his senses. 


To get to know this natural order between the realms is a first 
step toward the sky. In the words of Zhuangzi: 


HRM, AMA. 
“To know what the heaven can do is to know 
that everything comes from the heaven.”® 


Other steps imply the unfolding of the different dimensions of 
the sky, each one of which plays a different role in man’s life. The 
sky is indeed more than the firmament enveloping the earth. It 
first represents the very fabric of the creation. 


The sky is the space that allows the being of all beings. It is 
the expense in which all things can be, from the smallest grain of 
sand to the widest galaxy. The earth, the foundation of most of 
the things of our world, rests upon it. The blue planet may appear 
suspended in the emptiness of the cosmos, but it nonetheless occu- 
pies a place and has an extension that is allowed and constrained 
by the sky itself, as the primordial space in which matter can be. 


Our experience of the sky is nevertheless richer: when we 
look upward as we stand in the open country, what we see is not a 
foundation for the earth. It is not a field in which material objects 
are simply stored. It rather presents us with a wondrous display, 
in which things of the sky dance with each other, offering us a 
play of light and shadows, colors and shapes, with each thing set 
upon its own course, sweeping through the firmament while giving 
a pace to the life on earth, not only the one of men, but also those 
of countless creatures that are often more aware and attentive to 
the signs of the sky than most of the men of the world, who are 
blinded by the bland brilliance of the realm built upon the earth. 


Modern science has shed a new light on the intertwined nature 
of space and time, but men could already witness the inextricabil- 
ity of the two by observing the realm enfolding the earth. Space 
is what allows the earth to exist, by occupying a small portion of 


® Original Chinese text from: Zhuangzi, Zhuangzi, p. 88. English translation 
from: Zhuangzi, Zhuangzi, p. 89. 
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the heavenly expense. Time is what allows all the things that are 
to move within this expense, to evolve, to come to being and to 
see this being be extinguished by the work of the sky, which is 
the flow of time itself. From the dawn of mankind up until now, 
the flow of time has been quantified by men using the work of the 
sky, the course of the celestial bodies, in particular. The sun gave 
us the measure of the days and the years, and the moon the one 
of the months. The traces of the work of the sky are nonetheless 
found deeper than man’s world. His very flesh has been shaped 
by the course of things of the sky. It is because the sun retreats 
beyond the horizon each passing day that man has developed the 
need to sleep, to let his body rest as the darkness reign upon the 
face of the earth, while offering him the comfort of dreams during 
this time when he is blinded by the night. Men are therefore as 
much sons of the sky as those of the earth, and many have been 
conscious of this fact long before the beginning of history. 


The majesty of the sky and the greatness of the things filling 
it has therefore led man to respect and fear this realm. It brings 
the blessings of sunlight and rain that allow him to grow food, but 
its wrath can also bring death and famine, in the form of thunder, 
tempests, droughts, or hail, when the equilibrium between earth 
and sky has been disturbed. Contrary to the earth, which is calm 
and silent, the sky appears to speak to man, using both vision and 
sounds, and men therefore have often searched for ways to reply 
to these signs from above. As the vessel in which all beings are 
contained, and the grandest force that man can see in motion, the 
sky naturally becomes the target of his yearning for transcendence. 
The mystery that it presents invites him to seek answers. He wants 
to see beyond the boundaries of space and time, and peer into the 
secrets of being. Unable to do so, he pays homage to the things 
of the sky with which he can enter into contact, even if it is only 
with his eyes. These things may become symbols of his yearning 
for something more than what he can find on the earth and within 
the world. The sky itself may also receive this honor, or man may 
simply consider that what he desires is covered by the firmament, 
as a veil protecting and hiding a treasure. 


Different cultures have put different names on the thing that 
man attempts to understand when he considers the whole of na- 
ture, and when he contemplates the nature of being. Some of them 
have given it the attributes of a man, seeing it as a human-shape 
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deity, while others have identified it simply as an ungraspable and 
unique god. It has also been named “the sacred,” “the holy,” 
“the transcendence.” Names that attempt to seize something that 
would represent a satisfying answer to the yearning induced by 
the mystical experience of a communion with the whole of nature. 
In Chinese, an exclamation would not imply an appeal to God, 
like it is frequent in English, but rather one to “the old sky” (% 
KF"), or simply to the sky. In the Treatise on the Way and Virtue, 
the philosopher identifies the leader of the people as a “son of the 
sky” (K-¥8),° whereas in the Chinese folk-religion derived from 
the philosophy of the way, the so-called “Daoism,” different deities 
are seen as rulers of the creation as associated with the sky itself, 
such as the “primeval Lord of the sky” (7048 K#!°). Even the 
Catholic Church, when confronted to the dilemma of choosing a 
Chinese word to designate the God of monotheism, crafted the 
word K=,!! which literally means “Lord of the sky.” 


The sky is therefore the natural place toward which a man 
searching for the source of the being of all beings turns himself. 
The way of the sky represents another name that aims at referring 
to what cannot be talked about, as the philosopher reminded us: 
“the way that can be spoken of is not the eternal and unchanging 
way.”!? Man nonetheless needs to condensate the way and repre- 
sent it as a things of the sky, so that he would be able to follow 
and embrace it, and show it to others, a thing that, when the time 
will have come, he will also be able to release. 


Other terms also represent similar things of the sky that may 
be useful for the man of the way, but also be dangerous as well: the 
word “Buddha” is a good example. Originally simply designating 
“the awakened” Siddhartha Gautama, whose life and teaching be- 
came the source of the Buddhist religion, it also came to designate 
the state of “awakening” that would come to all those who prop- 
erly put into practice these teachings. Linking this awakening with 


* [lao tian) . 

8 [tian zi) . 

° See the 62" chapter of the Treatise on the Way and Virtue: “WAILKY, 
BoA, BARDEM, AUAAHEUIA. ” 

10 [Yuan shi Tian ziin] . 

[tian zhi) . 

2 This is the opening sentence of the Treatise on the Way and Virtue: “iti 
AYA, 4A 4IR A. ” 
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the dissolution of the ego into the whole of nature, it also came 
to represent the aforementioned transcendence, without defining 
it whatsoever. The Chinese word for “Buddha” (f#13) often bears 
this meaning, especially when it is used by the followers of the 
Chan tradition. The word “Chan” (##'*), originally derived from 
the Sanskrit word for “meditation,” has also been transformed into 
a thing of the sky, used as a label representing the path to be fol- 
lowed in order to liberate oneself from things and to embrace the 
way of the sky, purposefully avoiding such direct explanations and 
definitions, which imply a form of attempt at grasping that goes 
against the way. All these things are part of man’s world, but 
they are linked to the sky because they represent what transcends 
all three realms of the creation. They are pointing toward the 
thing that enfolds what encompasses all the things that man can 
personally experience with his senses: the sky itself. 


A last dimension of the sky is its nature as the bright realm, 
the place from where man receives the light that allows him to see 
all the things encompassed by the firmament. It stands in con- 
trast with the earth, which for the most part would be plunged 
in darkness without the brilliance of the sky. The alternation be- 
tween night and day offers a spectacle reminding us daily of the 
key role played by the most visible things of the sky: the celestial 
bodies. The Dark (2 [yin] ) dances with the Bright (’ [yang] 
), the earth with the sky, and their complementarity allows life 
to be. The sun, the moon, and the stars not only offer the light 
necessary for the plants to grow, and therefore for countless crea- 
tures to feed themselves, they also are used as compasses by many 
animals who follow their course to plan their migrations, their re- 
production, or choose a place to build a shelter. The earth is the 
realm of the senses, what can be touched, smelled, heard, tasted, 
and seen, while the sky stands above, only accessible to the eyes. 
It nonetheless serves as the locus where man can project his am- 
bitions, his hopes, and his faith. The world is built higher and 
higher, in an attempt to reach the sky, either to explore or to 
conquer it. What man sees when he looks upwards, toward the 
heavens, is a realm that offers him knowledge: a light, which is 
not only the literal brilliance but also represents a metaphorical 
enlightenment. It is no coincidence if knowledge is often linked 


18 [(f6) . 
4 [chan] . 
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with light. The darkness imply ignorance, the night during which 
man cannot see the predators and enemies that would want him 
harm, and cannot move upon the face of the earth without danger 
of injuring himself. 


Sleep ends when the sun rises above the horizon and illumi- 
nates the face of the earth. Man is then awakened. The awakening 
sought by followers of the “awakened one” (Buddha) is therefore 
tied to a spiritual dawn. The enlightenment desired by the one 
embracing the way is also linked to a worldly sky, a source of light 
that would shine within his heart and his world, and transform him 
to the core. This once more explains why the sky is seen as the 
place where what man seeks may be revealed to him, and why the 
essence of the being of all beings is thought to be found among the 
things of the sky. These things may represent milestones guiding 
the follower closer to the way, but they remain things, belonging 
both to the sky and to the world, and they therefore present the 
same dangers as other things. Even the best of things will always 
fail to be as good as no-thing. The fact that a chain is made of gold 
does not change its nature, and the one bound by it is as much a 
prisoner as any other. Someone embracing the way will therefore 
need to perform the ultimate release, the one of what he holds 
most dear, what appears the least harmful, and yet represents the 
hardest thing to let go: the things of the sky. 
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3.2 Awareness of the Things of the Sky 


All things exist as “things” only in man’s world, in his mind, 
but this world is nonetheless grounded. The things of the earth are 
seen as earthly because they can be the source of a direct sensory 
experience: they can be touched, seen, smelled, heard, or tasted. 
Purely worldly things, on the other hand, are only the fruit of his 
imagination. They cannot be experienced directly, but they allow 
him to better make sense of the whole of nature. The things of the 
sky differ from the two other categories of things because the sky 
is both a place that can be seen with the eyes, like many things 
that it contains such as the celestial bodies and their light, and 
one on which man projects what he considers to be the source and 
the secret of the being of all beings, including himself. It is the 
seat of God or gods, the dwelling place of the departed, or the 
storehouse of the spirits. Someone achieving liberation from life 
and death may be able to go beyond the frontiers of the sky and 
thereby stand outside of time and space. The way itself would be 
found behind the firmament, as it is what guides the course of the 
sky and all that it contains. 


The things of the sky therefore represent an unequal group, 
mixing things that can be seen and experienced with others that 
only represent conjectures, projections of man’s hopes and faith 
or attempts at representing the source of an experience of the 
numinous. The greatest tangible things are thus mixed with others 
that may completely lack ground, being rooted in pure fantasy or 
falsehood. They may therefore bring man closer to the way than he 
could ever be, but also plunge him deeper into the pit of delusion 
and blindness than any thing of the earth. Far more dangerous 
than jade and gold are the things of the sky, because they present 
themselves to man cloaked in a veil of sanctity and truth. They 
lure those who are repulsed by the riches of the earth and the high 
places of the world, inviting them to reach out to the heavens, but 
once these men let these things take hold of their mind, they once 
again become prisoners of things, blind to their own condition. 


Fortunately, awareness of the dangers of the things of the 
sky may come to man, either by itself or brought on by a skill- 
ful teacher. Yunmen is one of those, as shown by the following 
dialogue: 
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MSF SSPY: | Un ay E56 ? | 

Poa: [HCP PK. | 

A monk asked Yunmen: “What is the Buddha?” 
He answered: “A dry shit-stick.”! 


The monk wants to bring a thing of the sky to his world, so 
that it could be analyzed, defined, and understood. This shows the 
very danger of condensing the sky into things: instead of elevating 
those who use this concept, this thing, it only veils the sky and 
keeps man inside the darkness of his world. The monk yearns for 
unity with the sky, but he searches for the immensity of the heavens 
inside a small box. Worse, this box now holds him prisoner: he 
has thrown himself inside it and it now controls him. His mind 
is constantly preoccupied with this strange, ungraspable object, 
which he tries to define, whose contours he attempts to discern, 
but the harder he holds it, the quicker it slips away from him. Just 
like other things of the earth and the world, he becomes possessed 
by what he wants to possess. 


Fortunately for the monk, he is not alone. A man of the way 
is there, ready to save him as he stumbles and falls. The disciple is 
holding the hand of the master and thus could take him down as 
well, but the master’s feet are securely anchored into the ground, 
and he therefore begins to pull the monk back up. The question 
attempts to drag the master into vain worldly disputes, but his 
answer points back to the earth. He indeed knows the nature of 
the sky and, in particular, the fact that it includes the whole of 
the earth. Instead of searching for the meaning of “Buddha” in 
unreachable parts of the sky or in the loftiest chambers of the 
world, he is invited to look below, to pay attention to the parts 
of the earth that are considered the most remote from the idea 
of things that are holy, sacred, or divine. The shit-stick that is 
thrown away as quickly as possible after its use is as much part 
of the whole that is encompassed by the sky as any other thing. 
What he seeks may therefore be found in the lowest, dirtiest things 
around him. One does not need to reach the heavens in order to 
get closer to the way. The way guides all things, and therefore the 


15 Original Chinese text from: F822. (#55 AEP TEVE). FEA2 RE, 1995. 
P. 93. TBA; A “shit-stick” was the “toilet-paper” of the time. 
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sensory contact with the earth can lead someone to embrace the 
way often more efficiently than the contemplation of the things of 
the sky or the pondering of those of the world. 


Another similar dialogue may shed further light on this ques- 
tion: 


*aia]: [MOA ALTE? | 

BET: PH PY bd. J 

A monk asked: “What is the way?” 

The master answered: “Go out and you'll see. 


016 


The way of the sky is not meant to be brought into man’s 
world to be dissected by the knife of reason. In order to get closer 
to it, man only needs to be in contact with the flow of nature, the 
whole which is carried along the way. Once the dazzling lights of 
his world have been dimmed, he just needs to open up his eyes to 
see the work of the sky and witness the fact that the course of the 
heavens perfectly follows the way, and that only his world and ego 
may disturb it, albeit very insignificantly. The master nonetheless 
mentions a prerequisite to the direct experience of the way: he 
first needs to go out. 


The injunction to go out may here be seen as having a dual 
dimension, both of which being intertwined. It first naturally im- 
plies a departure from the secluded spaces that he uses as shelter 
from the wrath of the sky and the other forces of nature, that is, 
buildings made with man’s hands and in which the natural char- 
acter of the materials from which they are made has been veiled 
and is now unrecognizable. The open-country stands against the 
cities, the natural spaces opposed to artificial ones, the fruit of 
man’s imagination and of his work. It is there that the way of the 
sky may be perceived, not only above the earth but also on its 
surface and in all the things lying upon its face, as the previous 
dialogue reminded us. No need for the disciple to study the way 
or even to understand it. He merely needs to let his own self be 
soaked by it, as he lets himself be caught in the flow of nature, 
without opposing any resistance. 


'® Original Chinese text from: #4. (MEIER). HEAR HARE, 1999. 
P. 39. TBA. 
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A second dimension of the master’s answer may appear if it 
is seen as an invitation for the disciple to liberate himself from 
the prison in which he is still bound in chains. Asking this naive 
question once more shows that the monk is indeed still caught in 
the logic of the world, unable to find the door that would show 
him the way. He is therefore ordered to leave the world behind for 
a while, as what he searches for cannot be found within its walls. 
Only by going out, directly interacting with the earth and the sky, 
may the way let itself be uncovered. 


As they are brought into man’s world to become “things,” 
“words,” or “concepts,” the things of the sky lose most of their 
heavenly nature. The incomprehensible, the numinous, and the 
transcendence that man seeks in the sky are reduced to being 
simple things of the world among countless others, to which man 
will be enclined to become attached, and that will lead him to think 
that to under-stand these concepts would mean that he would 
under-stand the nature of the sky itself and of all that it contains. 
As a man of the way, the master points out the direction that the 
disciple is to take rather than vainly explains him the nature of 
the danger that threatens him. 


The nurturing of an awareness of man’s condition as a slave 
to the things of the sky nonetheless takes time. The inexperienced 
seeker of the way will need more guidance, first by nature itself, but 
also by men who have already found the way. The Chan tradition 
offers us an account of such guidance, once again in the form of a 
brief but straight to the point dialogue: 


TAT Ft BEIA BT A Sih IB, 

{TA ME, ATER, 

APY TEAS, Er ZO RS ARG ABE et OR FI, TE ARS 

Once there was a monk who accompanied a Buddhist 
priest [not of Zen] to a Buddhist temple. 

There the monk spat at the statue of Buddha. 

The priest said. “You have little sense of propriety! 
Why do you spit at Buddha?” 

The monk said, “Show me the place where there 

is no Buddha so that I can spit there.” 

The priest was speechless.!7 
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A variant on the same theme is found in the Record of Master 
Xutang (ie Gee): 


fe Ai EERIE ET AK, 

18 BITE 

EBA EEA TIME 

PU IA aA 

There was once a Taoist priest who came to a Buddhist 
temple and sat with his back to the statue of Buddha. 

A monk said: “You Taoist, don’t you turn your back 

on Buddha.” 

The Taoist said: “The virtuous Buddha exists everywhere. 
Tell me where I can sit.”!® 


Skillfully allying humor, shock value, and an invitation to 
shake up the foundations of one’s world, this is the mark that 
makes so-called “Zen stories” such efficient tools leading men to 
embrace the way, and these dialogues represent good examples of 
this tradition. 


Man needs the world in order to make sense of the earth and 
the sky, and to find the way before he can embrace it. He brings 
the way into his world in the form of things of the sky, things that 
may or may not accurately depict its nature, but no matter how 
accurately these things represent the truth of the way, men will 
tend to grow too attached to these things. The images soon become 
idols, and the sign replaces what it was meant to represent. In both 
dialogues, such behavior can be observed: what is perceived as an 
offense toward the statues of Buddha is considered to be an offense 
against Buddha himself, as if the statues were equivalents to the 
thing that they depict. The things’ power grew together with the 
attachment of the monks toward them, like the mesh of a fisher’s 
net whose grip on the fish increases as it moves, trying to swim 


17 Original Chinese text from: WAVE. (HURL). J c#h, 1916. 
P. 283. English translation from: Kido. Every End Exposed: The 100 Koans 
of Master Kido - With the Answers of Hakuin. Trans. by Yoel Hoffmann, 
Autumn P, 1977. P. 69 (Also found in the #4} 3). 

'8 Original Chinese text from: BRAVE, (BUF ERREAM) , p. 286 (Sec- 
ondary quote from the f#2a#Sk); English translation from: Kido, Every End 
Exposed, p. 76. 
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away. Here, the thing has effectively succeeded in supplanting 
what it was meant to represent: the inexperienced priest and the 
monk have become blind to the truth of Buddha, which is not 
located or incarnated in a precise location, as they look at the 
statue while ignoring the whole of nature and the way itself. 


The thing of the sky not only has been reduced into a thing 
of the earth, a statue. It also has been forcefully inserted into a 
worldly hierarchy in which it does not belong. It may hold a place 
of honor in the world, pushing men to bow before it, to refrain 
from spitting on it, or not to turn their back to it, but this worldly 
position only hides further the nature of what it was originally 
meant to represent. By creating an unnatural separation between 
Buddha and the rest of the whole of nature as they transform it 
into a thing of the sky placed into a world, standing in contrast 
and opposed to countless other things, they plant the seed of false- 
hood into their own world. Far from pointing out the direction of 
the way, it further conceals it. Fortunately, some are aware of the 
presence of this danger. With a simple move, playing with the 
thing that is held too dear by others, these men are able to shake 
the foundation of the world of their brethren with just a few words 
of explanation, pointing out the mistaken nature of the represen- 
tations offered by this world, their remoteness from the truth of 
the way, and the fact that these brethren serve their own earthly 
and worldly idols instead of the thing of the sky itself. 


These two stories tell us about the Buddha, but the same 
process tends to occur with all the things of the sky: God, gods, 
Chan, Zen, or even the way itself. The danger of things is always 
present. They at all times threaten to enslave those who attempt 
to grasp, to possess, or to define them. The signs always want 
to replace what they represent, and therefore man should remain 
vigilant and listen to the advice of those who let themselves be 
carried along the way. The Blue Cliff Record offers us such advice 
concerning the danger of the things of the sky: 
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TEM, Hever ZK; 

TER Se, Yow HT TER 

REELEMEA Z» 

PW) EZ FEM 

To say the word “Buddha” is trailing mud and 
dripping water; 

to say the word “Ch’an” is a face full of shame. 
Superior people who have practiced for a long time 
do not wait for it to be said; 

latecoming beginners simply must investigate 
and apprehend it.!9 


The two words that are mentioned could be replaced by any 
other thing of the sky and the statement would still apply. This 
is because the all-encompassing sky cannot be reduced to a series 
of things placed in man’s world. By creating things that would 
represent it, man already misses the mark and strays from the 
way. As said by the master, these things must nevertheless first 
be investigated and apprehended by those who have yet to see the 
way. 


The beginner needs the things of the sky because he is still a 
man of the world, prisoner of it, whose only means to dis-cover the 
way of the sky is through the lens of these things created by other 
men. By exploring the concepts of “Buddha” or “Chan,” which are 
mere caricatures of the truth of the sky, he nonetheless may begin 
to realize that what he seeks will not be found within the walls 
of his world. He may become aware of the difference between the 
things and what they represent, and when this will have occurred, 
he will be able to perceive the essence of these things: the fact 
that they were created as beacons meant to lead him outside of 
the boundaries of his world, lead him to the open-country, where 
the glitter and sparks of the world are forgotten and man can 
experience the hardness of the earth and the vast expense of the 
sky, forget himself in the flow of nature. 


A man of the way will therefore have no need of these things 


'9 Original Chinese text from: 50HN. (383% (1). ZR SCE, 1994. P. 54. 
English translation from: Cleary and Cleary, The Blue Cliff Record, p. 10 (24 
case). 
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of the sky, which are parts of the world, meant to guide the men 
of the world toward the way. He will only use them as baits that 
would allow him to catch the fish swimming in the pond of the 
world and bring them out of its muddy waters. He will not fear 
shame if he utters these words, and he will not fear to plunge in 
the watery mud by using them, because shame and dirtiness are 
themselves things of the world, that are of no concerns for a man 
who does not dwell in the world but rather spends most of his time 
on the naked earth, embracing the sky. We, as men still searching 
for the way, nonetheless need to investigate further the things of 
the sky before trying to release them. 
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3.3. Examination of the Things of the Sky 


The examination of the things of the sky is particularly del- 
icate, as even though they often originate from a sensory experi- 
ence, what is usually called a “religious experience” or a contact 
with the numinous, they also represent some of the loftiest ele- 
ments of the world, things that are highly “metaphysical,” remote 
from the reality of the earth. Nonetheless, it is precisely because of 
this tricky nature that these things should be diligently examined, 
even if one already knows that he will have to let them go at some 
point in his spiritual journey. 


The following words are famous in the Chan tradition, and 
they may give us a hint concerning the nature of the things of the 
sky in general: 


MBN, Wa... ALB. 
“Mind and Buddha are not separate, 
Therefore it is said ... Mind is Buddha.”2° 


Master Wumen said that a man of the way would shut his 
ears and flee upon hearing the words “Mind is Buddha,”! but the 
vulgarity of these words nonetheless does not imply that they have 
nothing useful to show us. 


Man seeks what he does not have. Someone wanting to be- 
come a Buddha does so because he does not think he is one. Like- 
wise, someone seeking the way is someone who believes that he 
does not stand in its flow or cannot see it. Those who stand upon 
the face of the earth see the sky as something distant, unreach- 
able and mysterious, but once they perceive the nature of the sky, 
they see that it represents the whole of which they are part, and 
whose division into separate things is only an illusion created by 
the mind. The men of the earth are also men of the sky, as it not 
only encompasses all: it zs all. What they seek is their own na- 
ture, whose secret is not hidden beyond the stars or the celestial 


20 Original Chinese text from: RHR E14. (—7) 4H). FRM, 1989. P. 168. 
ve 
?! Original Chinese text: “Af. Fla Alt eh. HEATER. ” From: F# 
Bye, CHASSEP RARE) , p. 126 (30 case). TBA. 
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dome, but rather readily apparent, all around them and within 
themselves. 


The earth and all living things are made of the same elements 
as the sun, the moon, and the stars. All occupy the same space, 
and they are all carried through the flow of time. The sky is the 
foundation of all, and all that came to being out of it still possesses 
a heavenly nature. The things of the sky only represent different 
viewpoints of the one thing that is carried along the way. These 
things have their purpose, as it is because of them that man may 
be able to see that his ego and attachment to things prevent him 
from experiencing a life in harmony with the oneness of the sky, 
all that it contains, and with the way that guides their course. 


Furthermore, the only thing that may perhaps be seen as 
standing out of the oneness of the sky and all that it contains 
is man’s ego and the parts of his world that are not based on earth 
or sky. His will is the only thing that may go against the flow 
of nature, even though it only does so on an insignificantly small 
scale. To follow the way therefore demands that man relinquishes 
this power, that he lets his self be dissolved in the flow of nature. 
To follow the way of the sky is to be like the sky: without ego, 
without will, not seeking anything, even knowledge of the nature 
of the way of the sky itself. As the Chinese philosopher tells us: 


FM, WW re 25 7 0 

“Heaven and earth do not act from (the impulse of) 
any wish to be benevolent; 

They deal with all things as the dogs 

of grass are dealt with.”?? 


To follow the way is to be like the sky. It demands nothing. 
It gives nothing. Man may thank the sky for the rain that waters 
his field and allows him to continue to live, but the sky did not 
offer him this rain as a personal gift, and it is left unmoved by 
his gratitude. It is neither benevolent nor malevolent, but only 
flows, running through the easiest path. This nonetheless does 


2 Original Chinese text from: bPMAME, CHAU KR () BF HE 
#) , p. 19. English translation from: Lao Tzu, The Tao Teh Ching, np. (Ch. 
5). 
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not necessarily represent a dismissal of the concept of “god,” that 
is, of a will that would either be at the origin of the impulse that 
set the flow of nature in motion, or be able to trace the path taken 
by this flow, to shape the way itself. It may or may not be so, but 
for the follower of the way, this question is of little importance. To 
embrace the way does not imply an understanding of its origin or 
of its mechanics. What man can see with his eyes and touch with 
his hands is the flow itself, which does not appear “micromanaged” 
by anything or anyone. Man can see that the earth and the sky do 
not obey the will of any man. Until he sees someone who would 
be able to deviate and control the flow of nature, he will not let 
himself be disturbed by the realm of possibilities and probabilities. 
The man of the way simply follows its course. 


Once man has seen the clarity of the sky in the reflection of 
his own eyes, he suddenly has no need of the things of the sky that 
are supposed to show it to him. A man in a prison cell needs a 
window to contemplate the sky beyond its walls, but once he is 
free, outside in the open-country, he does not need to look at the 
sky through a sheet of glass. It is not only useless for him to carry 
this piece of glass outside, it also distorts his vision. Thus comes 
the time for him to let this thing go. 
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3.4 The Release of the Things of the Sky 


Contrary to the things of the earth, those of the sky cannot 
be stolen or lost. They are the most durable of things, being 
passed from generation to generation, many of them throughout 
the whole history of man, and yet they are always changing, being 
continuously adapted to better fit the world in which they are 
seen. They are the most accessible of things, as even the poorest 
man on earth may possess them, and yet they represent the most 
unreachable elements of the creation. These things, which are 
inalienable and unperishable, therefore will be those that a man 
walking on the path of liberation from the yoke of things will be 
the most reluctant to let go. They not only appear harmless: they 
lift him up toward the heavens, bringing him closer to the object 
of his yearning, or so he thinks. 


The problem, as was the case with the things of the earth 
and those of the world, is not the things themselves, but rather 
the imbalance found in man’s relationship with these things. Such 
a relationship with the things of the sky is particularly delicate: 
while the things of the earth are easily grasped, both by the hands 
and by the mind, it is not the case with their celestial equiva- 
lents. Reflecting the nature of what we see in them with our eyes, 
smoky clouds carried through the air or the winds causing the 
army of leaves of the forests to raise their voices, the things of the 
sky do not let themselves be snatched away and brought into the 
world easily. They belong to the lofty heights, and they waste 
away when they are brought down below, into man’s world, like a 
phoenix that would be locked in a cramped cage in a lightless base- 
ment. When they are brought into man’s world as “things,” they 
become representations, and are grasped and defined by man’s 
mind. Attempting to define these celestial things within the world 
is of course to mistreat and to caricature them. The majesty of 
the sky is thereby turned into things that are remote from their 
model: vulgar, simple, clear-cut. The relationship between man 
and the things of the sky is therefore firstly one of subjugation and 
corruption. 


The sky nonetheless faces no threat from the actions of man 
and the turpitudes of his insignificant world standing against its 
majesty. The sky is indeed unscathed by the attempt to turn it 
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into things, parts of his world. It is all an illusion: the only things 
that man is able to grasp and take away from the celestial vault are 
mere images, representing the truth of the sky, and not elements of 
the sky itself. To grasp the word “God,” invoking its name, and to 
think that one can thereby reach the highest parts of the heavens 
is to insult the sky. The sky may remain impassive to the offenses 
of men, but they thereby dig a pit in which they are sure to fall. 
They are blind to the difference between their world and the truth 
of the creation, and they therefore mistake their control and under- 
standing of the things of the sky, that they partly constructed 
themselves, based on a direct sensory experience or simply their 
imagination, for an ability to grasp the way of the sky itself, the 
course of the creation. This delusion corrupts their relationship 
with the reality of the sky and all that it encompasses. 


Furthermore, the things of the sky that are brought into man’s 
world present the same danger as other things found in this world: 
the more he gets attached to them, the more these things hold 
power over him. Convinced that he knows the sky because he 
grasps images of it, he serves these things as idols, seeing in them 
the source of his own being. Spending his days and his strengths 
for the service of these things, he grows more and more distant 
from the truth of the sky. The “religious experience” is replaced 
by religious law, and mystical proximity with the whole of the 
sky is neglected in favor of the dissection of the things of the sky 
present in his world, using the scalpel of reason to seek to uncover 
the mysteries of the creation and find the meaning of life. A man 
straying from the way, enamored with the artificial beauty and 
illusory power of the world, will therefore be at least as much 
enslaved by the things of the sky as by those of the earth or the 
purely worldly ones. 


The things of the sky are nonetheless particularly insidious, 
because whereas someone can relatively easily be convinced of the 
fact that gold and riches can come to control man and be detri- 
mental to his life, the things of the sky appear to help those who 
are possessed by them. What more natural would it be for man 
to entrust his fate to them: God, gods, Buddha, the way, they 
are the great forces supposed to rule over the creation, and a man 
knowing his place should therefore devote his life to them. The 
sign is nonetheless different from what it represents. The things 
of the sky that man holds dear may stand against the truth of 
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the sky, as man can experience it, witnessing the work of the sky 
and the whole of nature. Entrusting his life to these things may 
lead him not only to be blind to the truth of the sky, but to rebel 
against nature itself, if these things have been corrupted or simply 
were poorly crafted. 


A man of the way should therefore not get too attached to any 
“thing,” even the things he uses as guides for an unveiling of the 
way. Once the fish has been caught, one does not need to continue 
carrying the fishing rod. This will demand a certain practice and 
the guiding hand of wiser men. The following quote gives us a first 
exercise: 


ope, PROA=]K. 
Utter the word “Buddha” once, 
and wash your mouth for three days.?? 


To utter such a word is to condense the boundlessness of the 
sky into a small, vulgar thing. It may sometimes be useful or 
necessary for someone to do so, but he then should not hold on to 
this thing, treating it as a noxious substance ready to eat away the 
skin of his hands. To wash his mouth means to remain mindful of 
this danger, and to use these things parsimoniously so that they 
would not enslave him and veil the truth of the sky. 


To use such words, such things of the sky present within man’s 
world, also represents a conflation of the two realms, even if this 
conflation is only illusory, existing only as a mirage. The sky 
encompasses the earth and the world, and therefore the sky cannot 
be contained by the world. To attempt to bring the sky into man’s 
world is to disturb the order of nature itself, and to pretend that 
man’s mind would be its grandest force, as it would be able to 
grasp and understand the sky and all that it contains, looping 
the very structure of nature upon itself. Man may nonetheless 
become aware of the illusory nature of his power over things, of 
the fact that the things that he manipulates are only poor images 
of the truth of the sky. Reducing his contacts with these things 
to a minimum, and carefully cutting away the bonds tying him 


23 Original Chinese text from: SEBSIG. CAPH#R= Ate). Elenett, 
1996. P. 244. TBA. 
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to them after each one of these contacts, he is able to prevent a 
conflation of the sky with the world. His hands have the power 
both to join and to keep at bay, and letting himself be guided by 
the flow of nature, he may let nature itself use this power through 
his agency, thereby maintaining the fragile equilibrium between 
world and sky. 


The expression used by the master (%%/#24) nonetheless not 
only represents the uttering of the word “Buddha” but often also 
implies its invocation, as a form of prayer, such as the one repeated 
by monks during their daily rituals. The practice advised by the 
master may therefore also be applied to prayer in general. When 
man prays, he seeks the sky, lifting up his hands or turning them 
upwards, ready to receive the gifts of the heavens, but this shows 
that he fails to see that the sky is not only found above but rather 
permeates the whole of space and time. The sky is all around him, 
above and below, outside and inside him. 


By invoking the name of the things of the sky, he seeks what 
he already has. He invites what is already here. He implores 
the things of the sky, so that they would come down below and 
occupy the sacred space that has been prepared for them, but he 
does not realize that this invocation only chases them away. Only 
the closest star, the sun, shines throughout the sky and illuminates 
the entirety of the face of the earth. This obvious light nonetheless 
only represents an insignificant part of the fullness of the sky. This 
fullness does not let itself be seen by those who actively seek it. 
Projecting strong, man-made light unto the sky will not allow him 
to reveal its nature. On the contrary, the more the earth shines, 
the more the sky retreats into darkness. The sky only reveals 
itself to those who let themselves be approached by it: when the 
earth is dark; when man has dimmed the light of his world, then is 
the faint, milky glow of the galaxy and the twinkling of the most 
distant stars displayed throughout the firmament; then does the 
sky show its extent. When man invokes the things of the sky, the 
light of his world conceals the truth of the sky. All that he sees is 
his world, dazzling him as the sky disappears in the shadows. The 
man of the way therefore does not need the things of the sky to 
interact with this realm that represents the foundation of nature. 
He does not invoke, but rather only lets itself be permeated by its 


24 [nian fo] . 
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flow. 


Furthermore, the three days of washing mentioned by the mas- 
ter may be seen as more than mere hyperbole. They indeed are 
particularly fitting for someone wishing to avoid a conflation of 
world and sky. To be mindful of one’s use of a thing of the sky 
for three days implies the witnessing of a significant work of the 
sky during this time. The earth rotates three times around it- 
self. The sun goes up and down the horizon three times, while the 
moon subtly changes as it goes throughout the sky. Dawns and 
dusks give the pace of man’s life, as the days follow the nights and 
man alternates a life on the earth and one in the world of dreams. 
These three days offer him plenty of time to contemplate the work 
of the sky and thereby let himself be permeated by it. It offers 
him a chance to experience the truth of the sky with his senses, 
after having spent brief instants handling a caricature of the sky 
crafted within his world, which started to conceal this truth. 


What the master teaches us is the respective importance that 
the two realms should occupy in man’s life. If he spends an in- 
stant uttering a word representing the things of the sky, he should 
spend three days in intimate contact with the truth of the sky to 
heal the wounds caused by this use of the world. The insignifi- 
cance and sketchy nature of the world presents a great contrast 
with the immensity and perfection of the sky, just like the passing 
of an instant appears trivial when it is compared to the passing 
of entire days. Putting the advice of the master into practice, one 
may thereby personally experience the natural imbalance between 
world and sky, the fact that one is not equal to the other. This 
inequality should be reflected in the life of a man of the way, who 
would therefore still dwell in the world of men, and even visit its sa- 
cred spaces, the places where the things of the sky are represented 
in it, but he will be cautious to spend much more time in direct 
contact with the sky itself, as a sensory and non-verbal spiritual 
experience, than with the things present within the world of men. 
He will thereby always keep in mind a clear picture of the inequal- 
ity between sky and world, and his life will become a reflection of 
the truth of the sky, the earth, and the world. 


The Indian sage Boddidharma also tells us: 
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AA HAE, 
FERRE ARE (HB ARIZ 
“When one is lost, 
there are Buddhas and (religious) laws, 
When one is enlightened, 

there are no Buddhas nor laws. 


925 


To be lost is to stray from the way, which is full of the celestial 
light. Away from the light, one stays in the shadow cast by it, or 
simply remains enclosed within a space that it cannot reach. Such 
a space is man’s world, which veils the light of the sky like a drape 
in front of a window. Prolonged seclusion within its walls causes 
him to forget the splendor that enfolds the whole of the creation, 
and his eyes only behold the images of it that were crafted by his 
distant forefathers, men whose world had yet to take such monu- 
mental proportions, and thus still were conscious of the difference 
between world and sky, as their world was too small to veil the 
entirety of the celestial wonders. He is blind to the truth of the sky 
and is unable to personally experience its majesty and real extent, 
which reaches the confines of the creation, even the deepest parts 
of the earth, including his own flesh. He attempts to satisfy his 
longing for communion with the whole of nature by playing with 
the things of the sky that are found within his world. Like a little 
child, he plays with “Buddhas” and “gods,” vainly trying to see 
the glory of the sky in them. He places them at the center of his 
world and rearranged the rest of the things present in it so that 
they would present a harmonious picture of the creation. Laws 
linked with the things of the sky organize man’s relationship with 
these things and the place they occupy in his life. All of this work 
is done to allow him to convince himself that his world reflects the 
order of nature, and that he himself is able to under-stand and be 
part of this order. 


In contrast with this, to be enlightened is to plunge oneself in 
the luminous way, to cease from straying and inhabiting the realm 
of shadows to find back the truth of nature. This occurs when 
man finds the strength to let all things go, abandoning his desire 


25 Original Chinese text from: #a/8, (ASME PRE LAH: TK 
ERE CAR SESOM FRM) , p. 183. TBA. 
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to possess or to under-stand, relinquishing his control over them 
and thereby also liberating himself from their invisible yoke. The 
light of nature comes from the sky, and it cannot reach the deepest 
parts of the world. Someone wanting to engulf his mind and body 
in the torrent of heavenly brilliance must therefore depart from his 
home, the world built by his ancestors and which held him prisoner 
of its illusions and delusions, and dis-cover the open air, a direct 
contact with the sky, unmediated by the things of the world, which 
absorb and distort its light. Outside of the world, outside of the 
realm of all the things produced by man’s hands and mind, there 
no longer are “Buddhas” or laws, gods or scriptures, but only the 
oneness of the sky, following the course set by the way. His horizon 
is broadened, and he now beholds the truth of the sky. The light 
that fills his eyes causes the glitter of the world to vanish from his 
mind, and the world itself becomes a mere shadow. He continues 
to visit the world, and the images in which he sought the sky are 
still present in it, but his heart leads him away from it as soon 
as he can. He only comes back under the pressure of other men, 
who either want to see him put back the chains that bound him 
to the world in the past or ask him to tell stories concerning what 
lies beyond the walls of their prison, in hope that one day they 
would also gain their freedom and dis-cover the magnificence of 
the heavens, in the open-country where there are neither mind nor 


Buddha (SEs fi). 


To lead men to let go of the things of the sky nonetheless often 
demands more than mere stories. It requires the assistance of a 
teacher, and time to put his teachings into practice. When the 
disciple strays from the way and attempts to pull the master back 
into the world instead of letting himself be led to the open-country, 
he should not hesitate to be firm, such as in this dialogue: 


fale]: [We HE. | 

BATE: THA, SEAS Ue | 

A monk asked: “What does ’Bodhi’ mean?” 
The master answered: “Go out! Don’t bring shit 
in here.”?6 


?6 Original Chinese text from: BEPUHS, (HP Taek= A), p. 341 (Secondary 
quote from: seer — 4+). TBA. 
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The question shows that the monk is still holding on to the im- 
ages of the sky that are present in his world. He tries to hand one of 
these things to the master but is swiftly rebuked. No matter what 
this thing is, its presence soils the place where the master stands. 
The “here” that is mentioned by the sage is not a monastery, a sa- 
cred part of the earth, or his dwelling. It rather is the place where 
man finds himself when he has let go of all things; the place that 
appears once the larger parts of his world crumble when he stops 
supporting them with his hands. It is the place where “nothing” 
is, and where there is no “thing;” where there is no cold nor heat, 
and in which one cannot drive a nail. Beyond the frontiers of the 
world, there can true elevation be experienced, that is, distance 
from both the earth and the world. The Chinese sage Confucius 
(fL-¥?7) thus described the men venturing in such place: 


at Ae, MTS ATT RIA K 

MA: KRZDA, ALBF ; 

KZBF, RZ) Meo 

He stands aloof from other men, but he is 
in accord with the sky! 

Hence it is said, “The small man of the sky 
is the superior man among men; 

The superior man among men is 

the small man of the sky!”?8 


The monk and the master therefore stand in different places. 
The former is still a prisoner of the world, a slave to things, while 
the latter has seen the true sky appear beyond the fallen walls and 
roofs of the world: nature itself, what remains when the product 
of man’s hands has been given back to the earth. He therefore 
rebukes the disciple, who strays from the way of the sky and wades 
through the muddy water of the world, soiling the beauty and 
perfection of the way as he approaches it. He briefly ventures 
back into the world in order to point out his error, using the value 
system of this world to make him realize his mistake: excrement is 
in itself no different than any other substance present on the earth, 


27 [kongzi] . 

8 Original Chinese text from: Zhuangzi, Zhuangzi, p. 106. English trans- 
lation based on the one published by James Legge in: The Sacred Books of 
China, p. 253, but modified to better fit the present work. 
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but he uses this image to shake him up, blaspheming and insulting 
his world, to make him see the difference between the things of the 
sky present in his world and the sky itself, as it can be perceived 
and experienced outside of the boundaries of the work of men, that 
is, where the open sky can be observed, far from the brilliance of 
the world. 


On the one hand, the monk soils the sky with excrement, 
but on the other, the master purposefully muddies the things of 
the sky that his disciple holds dear. To compare the concept of 
“Bodhi” to excrement is to sully the world, to lessen its value in 
the eyes of men. This is not done malevolently. On the contrary, 
by tarnishing the things of the sky, he invites the monk to let 
them go, to drop them before they taint his hands and his mind. 
If he begins to put this teaching into practice, progressively seeing 
the true value of the things of the sky, which is to be mere tools 
meant to be used quickly to find the way out of the world and 
then dropped down, these things will then lose their luster. Their 
coat of gold will be stripped away from them by the fire of the 
sky, and their underlying truth will finally be revealed: they are 
no different than dung. If he reminds himself of this each time he 
handles these things of the sky, he will be able to free himself from 
these last things that bind him to the world and prevent him from 
bathing himself in the light of the sky that shines beyond the walls 
of his prison. Until he does so, an impassable chasm will remain 
between the two men. 


The decision to release the last things will nevertheless also 
often come from a realization of the futility of his own work of 
edification and exploration of the world for the purpose of spiritual 
fulfillment. This work indeed does not bring him the contentment 
that can only come from a communion with the whole of the sky 
and with the way that sets its course, as a personal experience 
that shakes his mind and penetrates his bones. He must therefore 
face his own limits before he can transcend those of the world. As 
told by Zhuangzi: 
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RZ, ZRF. 

ay, HL ATAN AEA 

4TH, TPA BEAT HH 

Fate» at TAN BG Ha tho 

RISE JERR BA, BR ; 

BAYER, AEA» 

“Those whom the sky helps are called the 
sons of the sky. 

A scholar tries to learn what 

cannot be learned; a man tries to practise 
what cannot be practised; a rhetorician 
tries to argue about what cannot be argued. 
He who is contented with what he cannot 
know has reached perfection; 

he who is not contented with what 

he cannot know will be destroyed on 

the lathe of the sky.’?? 


This is an invitation addressed to the men of the world, calling 
them to desert the world and to embrace the way of the sky. The 
whole of nature will help them if they do so, carrying them together 
with the rest of the creation, toward a place that they do not know 
and do not need to know in advance. 


The men of the world, those who are still mired down in in- 
tellectual pursuits or those who try to elevate themselves above 
others on the earth, in the world, or in the sky itself, still attached 
to a definite hierarchy of values, are now resisting the flow of na- 
ture. They stand against the way of the sky, hoping to steer the 
flow of the creation, but as a piece of wood that is worn away on a 
lathe, they are bound to fail and disappear. The work of the sky 
carries all men toward their grave, no matter whether they em- 
brace the way or oppose it, but the death of the latter will always 


9 Original Chinese text from Zhuangzi, Zhuangzi, p. 394. English transla- 
tion based on those found in: Zhuangzi, Zhuangzi, p. 395 and Zhuangzi. The 
Writings of Chuang Tzu. Trans. by James Legge, Ancient Wisdom Publica- 
tions, 2017. np. but modified to better fit the present work. (Ch. 23); The 
word K#4, litteraly designating a heavenly potter’s wheel, is rather cryptic 
and has been the subject of various interpretations. The translation chosen 
here is not perfect, but it seems to accurately convey the spirit of the original 
text. 
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be accompanied with frustration, whereas for the former it will 
come as a release from life, an extinction of the self and a return 
to the whole of the earth and the sky. One is a piece of driftwood 
that will be carried away across the earth by the work of the sky, 
to the ocean, from which all the waters come and where they all 
return. The other is a sharp blade inserted in the middle of the 
stream, which stays in place as it is slowly dulled by the flow, un- 
til it disappears. Both will one day vanish, but the driftwood was 
helped by the flow, and both reached their destin-ation, whereas 
the blade only failed to achieve its purpose. 


The son of the sky not only knows what is enough: he also 
knows what he cannot achieve, what he cannot know, and what he 
cannot do. He feels no frustration as he contemplates the extent of 
what he cannot reach. He does not merely let go of the things that 
he possesses, knows, or desires, but also of all the things that will 
forever remain out of his reach, because he knows his place within 
nature. The sky itself is among these. The release of the sky itself, 
as he sees it within his world, is the last step that will allow him to 
become a true son of the sky, that is, to have a relationship with 
it that is not based on possession and desire but rather on filiation 
and respect. 


By tarnishing the things of the sky, the aforementioned mas- 
ters worked to undermine the undeserved veneration of which they 
were the objects. They did not deserve it, firstly, because these 
things are different from the truth of the sky, as explained be- 
fore. There is nonetheless another reason explaining why these last 
things should also be released: the fact of separating the whole of 
the creation into things that are sacred (222°) on the one hand, 
and others that are secular (JL?!) on the other by itself represents 
a form of attachment that veils the truth of the sky. Thus, it is 
said: 


HE ASL. 


“Go beyond the sacred, enter the secular.”?? 


30 [shéng] . 
3) [fan] . 
32 Traditional saying. 
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When a man begins to search for the way of the sky, it is 
appropriate to depart from the secular and to discover the sacred 
(i SLA #2), but once he has seen the path that he is meant to 
take, leading him outside of the world and to the open-country, 
he can abandon the sacred and go back to the secular, ultimately 
seeing the distinction between the two fading away as the light of 
the sky becomes brighter. 


Once the things of the sky have been released, they neverthe- 
less do not cease to exist. The man of the way may spend as much 
time as he can wandering in the open-country and contemplating 
the course of the sky, but he remains a man, and as such he will 
always sometimes return to visit the world, either driven there by 
his own need or dragged into it by other men, with all kinds of 
intentions. He may enjoy a direct relationship with the sky itself, 
as an experience that transcends the boundaries of the world, but 
he will also have to learn to deal with the things of the sky in a 
new manner, playing with them rather than possessing or being 
possessed by them. 
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3.5 Playing with the Things of the Sky 


Once someone has released the last things that tied him to 
the world, only two things are left: his own self and the whole of 
nature against which it stands. Once the walls of the world have 
crumbled to the ground, his ego is like a tower made of fine sand 
that always remained sheltered and protected from the onslaught 
of the sky, but that now is left defenseless. Without the world 
serving as a barrier separating it from the sky, this sand structure 
that is now the only thing standing in contrast to the whole of 
nature begins to be eroded by the winds. Grain after grain, the 
building blocks of the tower are carried up in the heavens and 
made to sweep the earth, becoming fully part of the rest of nature, 
indistinguishable from the giant body formed by the earth and the 
sky. Soon, all that remains of this tower is a small protuberance, 
so insignificant that it does not break the harmony of the natural 
landscape around it. Free from things, the man of the way sees his 
ego reduced to its core, which is so small in front of the vastness of 
what is encompassed by the sky that it does not disturb the flow 
of nature. 


Even reduced to its core and in harmony with the sky, the self 
therefore remains. Free from things, the man of the way will have 
to develop a relationship with the only thing that now stands in 
front of him in the open-country: the one, the whole, the sky itself 
rather than the images of it that he used to behold and manipulate 
within his world. The sky, seen as this whole of the universe, 
therefore may be the only thing toward which an attachment may 
not only not be harmful, but benefit him. To grasp and hold on to 
the whole of which he is part is not to possess or be possessed by 
it, but rather to be one with it, and to dilute his own self so that he 
would become as indistinguishable from it as possible. No reserve 
is necessary toward the whole of the sky: he may let himself be 
drowned in its light and taken upon the way, without fear, without 
worries, and without need to know what to expect, until his time 
comes and the protuberance representing his life is leveled by the 
work of the sky. 


Before this event occurs, the man of the way has to learn to 
deal with the things of the sky that are still present around him. 
In contact with men of the world, he will indeed need to return 
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inside the world from which he has been freed and meet with men 
who are still slaves to things. During these encounters, he has to 
remain vigilant, so that he will not be blinded by the things of the 
sky that are thrown at him and forget the unmediated experience 
of the sky that he enjoyed in the open-country, beyond the walls 
of the world. He needs to play with these things rather than to 
hold on to them, and thereby see these things for what they are 
and not as what they pretend to be: they are parts of the world, 
poor images of the sky, which can only be dis-covered outside the 
boundaries of the world. The avoidance of the danger of the things 
of the sky can nonetheless become a practice. As told by Master 
Linji: 


A EMS EAE 

HRP A BS Ae 92 ARTE 

“When the sun above has no clouds, 

the bright heavens shine every-where. 
When there is no cataract on the eye, 
there are no [imaginary] flowers in the sky. 


933 


Man can know that he is misled by his senses or his world 
when he sees flowers in the sky, because he knows that they do not 
belong there. If he is careful, always doubting the truthfulness of 
the impressions of both his mind and his senses, he will therefore 
recognize that what he sees are things that are in his eyes rather 
than in the sky itself. Thus, when he encounters things of the 
sky within his world, he may know that he should not trust these 
things, and may show others how they are deceived by their world. 


The walls of the world are clouds veiling the light of the way of 
the sky, preventing it from reaching the eyes of the countless men 
kept prisoner within them. The “Buddhas,” “gods,” or “spirits” of 
the world are things whose image is projected in the sky, leading 
those who have yet to experience what lies beyond the walls of their 
dwelling to believe that these things belong there. Someone who 
perceives the falsehood of the world, and the truthfulness of the sky 
can nonetheless pierce through the deceitful nature of the things 


33 Original Chinese text from: AK, (fii#$%) , p. 145. English translation 
from: Linji-yixuan, The Record of Linji, p. 33. 
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of the sky. He can joust with them, playing with those things by 
letting himself be approached by them, but without letting himself 
be ensnared and controlled by these fierce opponents, the most 
skilled among all those found within man’s world. Only those who 
are totally blind to both the nature of the sky itself and to all the 
images representing it are immune to their dangers, but the fate 
of these men certainly is the least desirable: blind to any form of 
celestial light, they are condemned to live in the deepest dungeons 
of the world, as far from the way as it is possible to be, without 
hope of liberation or even awareness of their condition. 


The man of the way, on the other hand, always has the sky 
in mind, and its light always serves as a beacon showing him the 
way, and the way out of the world, when he finds himself venturing 
back into its dark alleys. When he encounters a thing of the sky 
within the man-made walls of this world, he neither desires nor 
fears them. He does not chase them when they are away, nor 
flees as they draw near him. As a player, servant and son of the 
sky, he faces them courageously, but without ignoring nor denying 
the power that they hold over other men and the place of choice 
that they occupy in the world. What should occur during such 
encounters is summarized by the following proverb found in the 
Chan tradition: 


EACH 

Et BAHL 

“Meeting a Buddha, slay the Buddha. 
Meeting a patriarch, slay the patriarch.”*4 


To play with the things of the sky does not imply that this 
is always done without a show of strength, or without violence, 
even if this violence is manifested in the world rather than on the 
earth. The words “Buddha” and “patriarch” both represent things 
intertwined with the fabric of the sky. In the case of the latter, it 
is because this man is seen as endowed with an authority derived 
from the heavens, giving him a place of honor within the world, 
where his words are seen as flowing down from above and his ac- 
tions as guided by the way itself. A true son of the sky nonetheless 


34 Original Chinese text from: #siR LIK, «(—7) 4H) , p. 215. TBA. 


fo) & gk a 


Ye OAE 
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knows that the men and things posing as celestial beings that he 
encounters within the walls of the world are always impostors, 
frauds that deceive the prisoners who have yet to see the truth of 
the sky. 


Most of these things of the sky were nonetheless not forged 
with the intention to deceive or lead astray. Their falsehood often 
comes as a combination of a lack of skill of those who created 
them, and of the work of the hands of all the men who carried 
them through the flow of time, altering and deforming them until 
they lost their resemblance with the truth of the sky. No matter 
what they were when they were created, they are now forgeries 
that impair as much as they lead out of the world and into the 
open-country, where the splendor of the way shines throughout 
the sky and is readily visible. 


Therefore, the son of the sky who already has extracted all 
that the things of the sky had to offer him, having used the sparks 
of the celestial light that they contained to find his way out of his 
worldly prison, can now dispose of what is left of them, as they 
now are only pitfalls in which he may inadvertently fall. This is 
why he takes up the sword of reason to deal with these things pos- 
ing as envoys from the heavens. He brings them down from their 
high positions, their worldly thrones upon which they stand, above 
all the other things of the world, and he humiliates them in front 
of all those who worship them, creating horror and stupefaction 
among the loyal subjects of these things. With the fire of deter- 
mination burning like a star inside his heart, he cuts them away 
piece by piece, slashing through them relentlessly and thereby ex- 
posing their true nature to those who witness this massacre of the 
“holy ones.” As a guardian of the purity and integrity of his fa- 
ther’s realm, the son of the sky kills all the fake representatives 
of the sky who roam through the alleys of the world, until none 
is left and the prisoners within the walls have no idols to worship, 
but only the guiding hands of the sons of the sky, who lead them 
out of bondage and beyond the walls, where they can behold the 
glory of the sky, of which they are fully part. 


The humiliation or killing of the Buddhas, patriarchs, gods, 
or spirits populating the world of men is nonetheless always tem- 
porary. They will always be brought to life again by those among 
the prisoners who are too attached to their chains to let them go. 
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The beings made by the hands of men to represent the majesty 
of the sky are unceasingly being resurrected and strengthened by 
those who worship them or who mistakenly see in them the truth 
of the sky rather than their own reflection and projections. The 
joust, the playful combat between the sons of the sky and the im- 
postors misrepresenting their father’s realm will never end, until 
the world is deserted and left as a ruin scattered across the face of 
the earth. 


The life of a son of the sky, a man of the way, is therefore one of 
perpetual wandering, across both the world and the open-country, 
the place where he can be himself and where he can forget his self 
to be one with the whole of the sky, letting himself be carried by 
the flow of nature across time and space. Never settling anywhere, 
either on the earth or in the world, he embodies the ever-changing 
flow that runs under the guidance of the way. In the world, in 
particular, he stays alert to the numerous pits found on his path, 
and he is wary of the idols and spirits haunting this place because 
their falsehood does not imply that they are without power over 
men. He therefore keeps the following advice found in the Record 
of the Transmission of the Lamp (se (KERR): 


ABRAM: «oo SHE (BR it AE I 

“If you see a place where there is Buddha, 
do not linger there. . . 

If you see a place where there is no Buddha, 
pass it quickly.”*° 


The strangeness or paradoxical aspect of this advice is only 
apparent. It represents a lesson concerning the nature of the things 
of the sky in general, and the teaching of a technique allowing one 
to play with these things. 


To see things of the sky in a particular place implies that one 
is blind to the true nature of the sky itself. To locate something at 
a precise place in time and space means that this place stands in 
contrast with others, where this thing cannot be found. The sky, 
however, is not only found above the earth and the world, as the 


35 Original Chinese text from: 7R4R #4, (—7) #2) , p. 229 (Secondary quote 
from the Record of the Transmission of the Lamp, book 27). TBA. 
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blue dome that dominates the other realms during the day or the 
dark celestial vault pierced with thousands of holes from which the 
light of the way slips through to reach the eyes of men during the 
night. The sky pervades all: it is the space occupied by the earth 
and by life; it is the time through which the creation ineluctably 
advances. It is being itself, what encompasses all that man knows 
or can imagine. 


Therefore, if a man encounters a thing of the sky and sees 
the sky in it, it means that he is blind to the celestial nature of 
the other things found around him, including himself. He should 
therefore refrain from lingering in such a place, which may appear 
“holy” to him, that is, closer to the heavens than others, but this 
illusory sanctity is only a distorted reflection that blinds him to 
the real source of light. 


In the same manner, if he sees a place in which the sky cannot 
be seen, this also implies that he is blind to the true nature of the 
sky. If the sky cannot be seen in something, it would indeed mean 
that the sky does not pervade the whole of nature, and that it 
does not encompass the whole of the creation. To recognize the 
darkness, one needs to know the light. The witnessing of a presence 
at a particular, definite place in time and space implies that there 
are other places where this thing is absent. To see the sky in a 
particular thing would mean that the sky would not be visible or 
present in others. To see a particular place where the sky would 
not be visible would mean that it would be visible somewhere 
else. Both cases are actually similar: they represent a denial of 
the essence of the sky, which is to pervade all that 7s, and which 
represents being itself, the whole of all that is. 


Contrary to appearances, there is no paradox in the advice of 
the master, as the two situations that it describes are one and the 
same: the underlying state of mind of someone who sees the sky 
as a thing like a “Buddha” is the same as the one of someone who 
fails to see it in a particular place. Therefore, the recommendation 
is the same in both cases: he should not linger in such a place, and 
pass it quickly, continuing his walk on the path. 


One may then wonder: what should a son of the sky see, if it 
is neither the presence nor the absence of the sky in a particular 
place or thing? The key is here the word “particular.” A man of 
the way, someone who sees the sky for what it is rather than mere 
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images of it that stand in the sanctuaries of the world, will not 
see the sky in any particular place, because to locate it means 
that he would transform it into a definite thing, something with 
boundaries that would contradict the very nature of the sky. The 
sky pervades the whole of all that is, and he therefore sees it equally 
everywhere. Present nowhere in particular, it is also never absent 
from anywhere. There is no sacred place, nor any secular one. 
There is no opposition between earth and sky, man on one hand 
and Buddhas, gods, or spirits on the other, because the mere fact 
that one zs implies an equal share of celestial nature. There is no 
need to look up toward the heavenly bodies to find an answer to 
the question of one’s own nature, as each thing that is is the sky 
itself. 


Away from all particular things or places, away from the world, 
the son of the sky may finally be himself. Stumbling upon rem- 
nants of the world, he plays with them briefly and then continues 
on his way, never lingering anywhere for too long, as the things of 
the earth, those of the world, or those of the sky are always eager 
to ensnare him and lead him back to the prison from which he 
escaped. Fleeing certainties, abhorring truths, he spends his days 
roaming the open-country, never settling anywhere, always simply 
passing through. He can thus remain free from the yoke of things 
and enjoy a fellowship with the whole of the sky itself, thereby 
staying true to his own nature. Aware of the fact that his own 
self represents a small bump on the way, that he is himself a pro- 
tuberance that stands out of the perfection of the flow of nature, 
even if it has been reduced as much as possible, he will welcome 
the extinction of his own life, the complete release of his self, as he 
knows that the whole of which he is part will remain, eternal and 
unchanging. Until then, he will continue to play with the things 
that threaten his fellowship with the sky, content with the modest 
part that he plays in the great play of the creation. 
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Conclusion 


The first part of the title of the present work is meant to repre- 
sent the destin-ation of the journey that is proposed to the reader: 
the sky beyond the wall. This journey is not the reading of this 
book, or its understanding. The book itself is only an exploration 
of the Chinese philosophical tradition, but one that is organized 
as a roadmap, aimed to guide those who are ready to follow it 
so that they would be able to peer beyond the walls of the world 
in which they are kept in chains, often as oblivious of their own 
condition as they are blind to the nature of the earth and the sky 
that lie beyond it, and finally gain their freedom from the yoke of 
the things to which they are attached. The reading of this inter- 
pretation of a part of the Chinese philosophical tradition will be 
vain if it remains a purely intellectual, worldly exploration. More 
than this, it would not only be useless, but would also represent 
one more stone for the edification of a world that veils the face of 
the sky for all its inhabitants. 


A roadmap is useless to someone who refuses to depart from 
his home, either unwilling to abandon its security and comfort 
or afraid of what life in the open-country would be. Each one 
of the three parts of the present work represents a milestone on 
the initiatic journey away from the world and toward a dis-covery 
of the truth of the earth and the sky, one that will never end. 
It begins with a liberation from the weakest chains: the things 
of the earth, the material objects that man possesses and that 
end up possessing him. Abandoning the superfluous things to 
focus on what is essential, one will then have to learn how to play 
with what remains, instead of grasping. Progressively developing 
a more detached relationship with the parts of the earth that man 
needs in order for his life to continue until an appropriate, natural 
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death comes, that is, food, shelter, or clothes, for example, he is 
not afraid of lacking or of seeing what he needs in the hands of 
others. The earth then becomes a friend, a partner with whom he 
can play, rather than a force of nature holding power over him and 
keeping him as a dog locked inside a kennel. 


The second part of the journey is far trickier than the first. It 
involves a liberation from the chains of the world, which is more 
difficult for a very simple reason: most men are completely un- 
aware of their presence. As most men spend their whole life in 
this pleasant prison, they have no other point of reference, out- 
side of this world, which could allow them to see how limited their 
freedom is, and how distorted is the image of the earth and the 
sky that it offers them. To walk this part of the path demands 
not only determination, as it was mostly the case with the liber- 
ation from the yoke of the things of the earth, but also a certain 
shrewdness and an ability to “think outside the box.” Persistent 
questioning of the foundations of the world, not as the result of 
a nihilistic or childish will for destruction but rather as a way to 
expose its falsehood, has to become a daily practice in order to 
begin to free oneself from the things of the world, without aban- 
doning or rejecting them. Man indeed will always need the world 
and certain of its things, almost as much as he will need air and 
water, as it is this world that allows him to be conscious of himself 
and of the creation around him. Free from the world, he can then 
become friendly with it, playing with the things that it contains 
rather than letting himself be controlled by them. 


The third and last part of the journey is somewhat less in- 
tellectually demanding, but no less difficult for those among the 
men of the world who have decided to follow the path, that is, 
those who can be named, in lack of a better word, “spiritual men.” 
Contrary to the chains binding man to the things of the world, 
those associated with the things of the sky are easily seen. The 
difficulty to liberate oneself from them does not lie in the strength 
of the chains themselves, but rather in the fact that they feel so 
good to the one carrying them that most of the men having un- 
dertaken the journey will be unwilling to take them off, convinced 
that they reveal the nature of the sky to them rather than veil it. 
Letting themselves be possessed by various things of the sky, they 
nonetheless fail to encounter the sky itself and to see its course, 
which is the way of the sky. To let go nevertheless differs from 
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rejecting, and only the first is required in order to find the way out 
of the walls. The things of the sky can illuminate the mind of man 
and pave the way toward the open-country, what lies beyond the 
wall, where earth and sky can be contemplated in their entirety 
and where man can let himself be carried by the flow of nature, but 
only if one is not too attached to them. The first Chinese philoso- 
phers of the way did not seem very attached to precise things of 
the sky, perhaps because of a lack of strong and rigid religious 
tradition at that time, but this was not the case of many followers 
of the Chan tradition that came after them. Descriptions of this 
last step, liberation from the yoke of the things of the sky, can 
be found at the very beginning of the Chan tradition, but many 
of its followers have been attached to Buddhist doctrines and the 
concept of Buddha, a thing of the sky itself, in the same way that 
men grow attached and are possessed by the things of the earth 
and those of the world, even sometimes leading to physical violence 
between the followers of different sects. This attachment to par- 
ticular things of the sky, products of man’s world, prevents them 
from attaining complete liberation and from experiencing the sky 
directly, without a mediation that may corrupt or impair this ex- 
perience. This shows how steep is the last stretch of the path, and 
that few are those who find the way out of the walls. 


As a thing of the world, the present book should also be re- 
leased once the way out of the walls has been seen, as one can 
let go of a fishing rod once the fish has been caught. The explo- 
ration of the Chinese philosophy of letting go should precede a 
letting go of philosophy, which may then be played with rather 
that sought. The release of all things is not the end of man’s life, 
his destin-ation, but rather the beginning of a new life, one lived 
in accordance with the way of the sky. The man of the world is 
like a caterpillar, a creature of the earth and the world, crawling 
in search of scraps offered by the earth. When a man begins his 
walk on the path leading out of the walls, he is like a caterpil- 
lar inside its chrysalis, having begun a radical transformation, not 
only of his way of life, but of his own being. Finally, those who 
have succeeded in finding the way out are the sons of the sky, like 
the butterflies that emerge out of the chrysalides, abandoning the 
earth to become creatures of the heavens. The sons of the sky can 
then see the illusory dimension of their journey: the fact that the 
sky isn’t beyond the walls, but that it pervades all, and is all, even 
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if one needs to go out of these walls to realize this. The title of 
the present work is therefore itself a skillful means that should be 
released, as it only is useful for those who have yet to experience 
the truth of the sky. 


The end of the yoke of things nonetheless does not imply an 
eternal and permanent state of bliss. On the contrary, the biggest 
trial may be the one that is found beyond the walls, away from the 
world, far from the secure dwelling that has been his home. Just 
as the hardness of the earth and its gravitational pull give man a 
stable ground upon which he can move easily and build enduring 
structures, the things that are part of his life serve as points of 
reference to which he can hang on when he feels insecure. His 
whole world is made of things, which occupy his line of sight, his 
hands, and his mind, always keeping him busy, either learning, 
accumulating, creating or destroying them, like a child left to play 
with hundreds of toys that keep him sufficiently occupied for him 
to stay quiet and not feel bored and distraught. Such behavior 
is nonetheless not restricted to children: adults will often keep 
themselves busy during most of their time, preferring exhausting 
physical labor or mind-numbing tasks to the confrontation with 
what appears when one has nothing to do: nothingness itself. Most 
men indeed fear the absence of things, the great void, more than 
the slavery to things. 


The Chan tradition tells us that “no-thing” is better than any 
good thing (£23 44M), but few will realize this. Most are trou- 
bled when they find themselves in places that are deserted, so they 
live near each other, forming cities that never sleep and from which 
the darkness are kept away. They become anxious when only si- 
lence is heard within their home, so they switch on a television 
or radio as a background noise that chases the silence away and 
gives them a sense of security. Such a feeling, experienced by all 
men, shows that man instinctually fears the absence of things, the 
moments when he is given a glimpse of what may lie beyond the 
walls of his home. Someone who undertakes the journey of libera- 
tion from the yoke of things will be confronted with such a feeling, 
but considerably amplified, as he will have to release the totality 
of the things that are part of his life. To cut off all the bonds that 
kept him a slave to things implies complete freedom, and therefore 
also complete insecurity, an absence of points of reference that will 
represent a difficult trial of his fortitude. 
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A man who does not possess any thing of the earth either 
needs to put all his trust in the providence for his survival or not 
care for his own life, otherwise he will constantly live in fear and 
restlessness. A man who does not possess anything of the world 
is a man who is certain of nothing, someone who has no rigid 
mental frame of reference through which he can make sense of the 
creation. His vision of the universe is constantly changing and 
evolving according to the guidance offered by his senses. Each one 
of the elements forming his world has fuzzy boundaries, and none 
of them is guaranteed to permanently remain there. Such imper- 
manence and absence of long-lasting structures are also sources 
of uneasiness, as man can then be sure of nothing. His house of 
stone is turned into a house made of hay, easily blown by the 
winds, work of the sky. To be at-ease without the illusory comfort 
of the walls of his prison will demand courage. Finally, a man who 
does not possess any thing of the sky is someone who has to face 
the greatest emptiness of all: the great abyss, that is, the sky itself. 
Without attachment to any precise thing of the sky, there is no 
easy, already-determined apparent order of the universe. Without 
“gods,” “buddhas,” “spirits,” or “cycle of reincarnation,” man has 
to face a spiritual emptiness, an ignorance of the origin, purpose, 
and end of being itself. The anguish resulting from the absence 
of understanding of the purpose and essence of being may plunge 
the “spiritual man” into the deepest sorrow, and lead him to cre- 
ate the order he would like to see in the sky, by shaping things of 
the sky inside his world, but thereby only veiling the truth he can 
experience with his senses with caricatures or falsehood. 


To face the abyss, to embrace the absence of things, is the 
final step in man’s journey of liberation. It is when the abyss is 
craved rather than feared; when the absence feels more comfort- 
ing than any presence, that man becomes a true son of the sky, 
a man of the way, living in accordance with the flow of nature. 
Then silence becomes sweeter to the ears as the most skillful com- 
position. Blindness, coming either from light or darkness, then 
becomes more beautiful as any wonder of nature. Poverty be- 
comes a treasure, and ignorance a blessing. Only an empty space 
can be filled, and only a man who does not possess anything can 
receive the whole as a present. To embrace the abyss indeed means 
to embrace the whole of the creation, the only thing that is left 
when all that man possessed or could possess has been released. 
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The whole of the sky is the only thing whose possession is without 
danger, and the only thing that may possess him without harm, as 
the progress of someone who has already reached his destination 
cannot be impaired. 


Out of the walls that prevented him from beholding the sky 
itself, without the mediation of the world, man’s ego is alone facing 
the whole of the creation. Not attached to other things, it is 
greatly deflated compared to what it was before. It nonetheless 
still represents something that stands out of the rest of the sky, 
a minuscule turbulence in the flow of nature, but the man living 
in the open-country is in the best position imaginable to live in 
harmony with this flow. Such a life as only one guiding principle: 
do not oppose nature (A\##i A Yk). This nonetheless poses one 
problem: it implies that man needs to know nature, to recognize 
its signs and to see its order. Man is not simply called to deny his 
own humanity and to become like the other animals, ruled by their 
instincts and letting themselves be carried by the flow of nature, 
unaware of their place in it. Man’s world may have evolved and 
been perverted into something that prevents him from living in 
harmony with the course of the sky, but man’s intellectual abilities, 
his capacity to build and dwell in a world that allows him to make 
sense of what he experiences, is also a tool that he can use to dis- 
cover the essence of being itself, to explore the nature of the course 
of the sky, the way. 


No matter whether he is a slave to things or free and roaming 
in the open-country, man is condemned to live a life anchored in 
presence, that is, to experience the flow of nature with a very 
limited horizon: a continuity of instantaneous moments from the 
point of view of a particular region of space, a seamless series of 
“here and now.” This presence therefore implies that he cannot 
experience the way that guides the course of the sky, but can only 
infer its existence or imagine its nature. Man’s unique abilities, as 
builder and dweller of the world, endowed with a consciousness, 
language, and reason, nonetheless offer him a chance to transcend 
the horizon of his sensory experiences. Building on top of the work 
of previous generations, who accumulated their own knowledge of 
nature, fruit of their own contacts with it, he can expand his field 
of vision of the earth and the sky. The digging of the depths of 
the earth can reveal clues of the evolution of life, up to billions of 
years ago, when the earth was still young. The very history of the 
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earth and the sky can be inferred from the conflation of what can 
be experienced now with the traces left by the flow of nature upon 
the earth and the sky as they can be seen here and now. The use 
of the world to better know nature can be a dangerous weapon: it 
can lead man to become a slave to his own pursuit of knowledge, 
of things of the world, thereby forgetting the experience of the sky 
that his senses offer him, no matter how limited it is, but if man 
is careful not to be possessed by what he builds or dis-covers, it 
may lead him to a deeper experience of the sky, as the horizon 
of his sensory experience may then be expanded by his worldly 
knowledge of what lays beyond this horizon: the whole of the 
sky, beyond presence, as a totality that englobes the past and the 
future, that is, the way itself. 


The son of the sky may therefore benefit from a temporary 
return to the world, a homecoming after a time of communion with 
the earth and the sky in the open-country. Once he knows the way 
out, and is at all times careful to play with the things he encounters 
rather than grasp or possess them, he may then become a visitor 
to the world without being in danger of falling prey to the yoke of 
things. To be free from things, no matter whether they belong to 
the earth, the world, or the sky, therefore does not imply that one 
would need to stay away from them. They may serve the purpose 
of a greater harmony between man and the flow of nature. The 
journey of the man of the way therefore never ends: he spends the 
years of his life going back and forth between what lies within the 
walls, where he can make sense of nature beyond the presence of 
his experience, and the open-country that is found beyond them, 
where he can experience the presence of the sky directly. The end 
of the exploration of the order of nature through the lens of the 
Chinese tradition presented in this book should thus be seen as 
an invitation to venture beyond the walls and to complete this 
worldly excursion with a personal experience of the truth of the 
sky. 
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